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Whatever be the Politics which involve 
the Statesman, or govern the world, whe- 
_ thercomplying with the necessities im- 
posed by the time, or planning the perma- 
nent welfare of a people, Religion will 
always maintain a much stronger bold on 
the human mind ;—a hold much stronger, 
or at least more lasting, than political 
eonsiderations. Whether ‘a religious 
animal,”’ be an unimpeachable defini- 
tion of man, is more than we presume 
to affirm; but, that Religion is neces- 
sary to man, and that without it his 
state is so much the more miserable, we 
hesitate not to avow, as our conviction. It 
must, at the same time, be acknow- 
ledged, that the character of that system 
to which he has been accustomed by 
habit, is of vital consequence, and con- 
tributes most powerfully to the forma- 
tion of his own character. Whether 
gloomy and sanguinary, or light and fri- 
' volous, whether philosophical or super- 
ficial, into something resembling itself, 
it will transform its votary; and man 
becomes an ascetic or a worldling, he 
sinks into mysticism, or indulges in 
indifference, in conformity to the moral 
princi ples he has imbibed, and the course 
of practice he has pursued, 

For the present we waive all reference 
to those peculiar systems of Religion 
which have marked the wras of the 
world, — idvlatry, Zabiism, Judaism, 
Mahometism, &c.- to come at’ once to 
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those sects into which the Christian re- 
ligion is divided in Western Europe. 

Founding his pretensions on alledged 
ambiguities in Holy Writ, pressed with- 
out shame to serve his purpose, the 
bishop of Rome has, for ages, assumed 
the character of Universal Pastor, Lead- 
er, Guide of the Flock of Christ. He 
has affected to be the centre of union to 
the faithful of the church, scattered 
throughout the world, and has thunr- 
dered his anathemas against whoever ven- 
tured to question the foundation of his 
usurped authority, on whatever subject, 
trivial or essential, of doctrine or of 
discipline. ‘This ambition in the bishop 
of acity, though confessedly imperial 
and metropolitan, revolted the minds of 
Christians, im the east, who occupied 
the original seats of Christianity ; nor less 
of Christians in the west, who had the 
steadiness to maintain the purity of 
that doctrine originally delivered to the 
saints, Even among those most devoted 
to the interest of the Papal chair, arose, 
from time to time, men sufficiently 
enlightened to perceive that such pre- 
tensions must eventually prove ruinous, 
What they foresaw, at length happened; 
and a large part of Christendom re- 
nounced its connexion with the Vicar of 
the Son of God, the Head of the Church 
upen Earth. ‘ihis schism tock place 
notwithstanding ali the protecting pow- 
ers devised by the Catholic church : 
notwithstanding numberless decrees of 
councils, standing armies of defend- 
ers in the then existing Orders, the see 
verity of Catholic rulers to their sube 
jects, and the power, spiritual and tem- 
poral, enjoyed by the clergy and their 
officers. 

This inefficiency of existing means 
was felt in various ages by the Romish 
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church, and gave occasion, among other 
things, to two devices of diametrically 
opposite kinds, The first was—the 
Inquisition or Holy Office, an institu- 
tion of fire and sword; the second 
was, the Order of the Jesuits, an institu- 
tion of craft and cunning. The In- 
quisition may be traced to Pope Lucius, 
who at the council of Verona, in 1184, 
ordered the Bishops to procure informa- 
tion of all who were suspected of heresy. 
and if they could not effect this in per- 
son, they were to enjoin it as a duty on 
their commissaries. In the beginning 
of the thirteenth century this disposition 
was re-inforced, and the poor Albigenses 
and Waldenses, severely felt its fury. 
Dominic, usually called Saint Dominic, 
reduced this to practice, and was, if 
not the first Jnquésitor, yet the founder 
of that Order to which the management 
of the Inquisition was committed. In 
1251 the loquisition was established in 
Italy; in 1255 it was extended into 
France. The horrors accompanying the 
practices of this office, soon excited 
universal disgust in the best disposed 
Catholics. It was not fully established 
in Spain till 1478, but when it was 
established, it triumphed in all its fury. 
In Portugal it was received about 1536, 
The gradual progress of knowledge 
checked the bloodshed of this tribunal ; 
and it rarely, of late years, terrified the 
world by displaying ranks of heretics 
led to the stake. The triamph of hu- 
manity in the entire abolition of this 
most cruel depository of power, terres- 
trial and spiritual, was a prominent good 
arising from the evils of the French Re- 
volution. It lingered, last of all, in the 
Peninsula } but the Spanish Cortes, after 


much discussion, passed a law for its’ 


abrogation. It is again revived by Fer- 
dinand, King of Spain: whether with 
all the dreadful torments which formed 
its original splendor, or merely as an 
engine of state policy, is not yet fully 
ascertained ; but the worst is feared. 


The Edict, by which the king restores 
this abhorred tribunal, deserves notice, 
as implying toleration of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman Religion.— 
A ‘strange notion of toleration, most 
assuredly !—and further, as affirming, 
that in this re-establishment, he com- 
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plies with the wishes of his people / 
whose zeal for the religion of their 
fathers, had anticipated his orders, 
Strange infatuation this, if he believed 
the thing possible ; stranger still, if he 
ventured this affirmation, without be- 
lieving the fact; and without fore-see- 
ing the consequences! What a bar 
against liberal studies and valuable 
knowledge, is this Anti-christian decree ! 
Sink, Spain, to the lowest dregs of bi- 
gotry, ignorance, and barbarism ! 


The general feeling of the public mind 
among us, rests on the persuasion that 
of all bad things the Inquisition is the 
worst; and that the revival of this re- 
vives also the power of the Church of 
Rome, in its most odious form. This 
may be true, but, we are mistaken, if 
more extensive consequences do not flow 
from the re-establishment of the Monk- 
ish Orders, and especially, from that of 
the Jesuits. The Inquisition has no 
power beyond the bounds of the state 
that allows it: the Jesuits will be found 
in full activity throughout the world, 
The Inquisition will consume a num- 
ber of victims comparatively small, 
in proportion to a whole nation: the 
Jesuits will engage in the education of 
youth, and the springs of moral senti- 
ment will be poisoned in the rising ge- 
neration, in all its branches. The In- 
quisition must have some regard to the 
great of the earth, or the consequence 
would be a combination fatal to its ex- 
istence; the Jesuits will sway the con- 
sicences of men of rank equally as others, 
by creeping into their confessionals, 
where the will terrify the timid by 
threats and injunctions, while they prac- 
tise on the courageous by delusion and 
chicanery. That body which acts in all 
places at once,—which has access to all 
persons, without restrictiou,-—which 
moulds the conscience to its purposes, in 
moments when it is most susceptible of 
impression—and which directs to its 
own interest the tender mind of youth, 
is more to be dreaded, in reality, than 
all the prisons, torturing-rooms and San 
Benitos of the Holy Office. 

Neither can any country close its ways 
of access against Jesuits, though it may 
oppose the entrance of the sons of St, 
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matter home to ourselves,—Will the 
Inquisition ever be established among 
us ? We shudder at the thought, while 
we answer in the negative. Shall 
we be visited with the services of the 
Jesuits? We shudder no less at this; 
but our answer must imply the affirma- 
tive: Not even Britain will be exempt 
from the operations ofthis plague. 

An opinion so strongly expressed 
should not be promulgated without some 
appeal to those reasons on which it is 
founded, Nothing is more currently 
quoted than the axiom ‘* What hasbeen 
may be again.” To know what the 
Jesuits will be, we have only to inspect 
their history. What did their Founder 
propose by his institution? What was 
their conduct when in the height of their 
exaltation ? 


’ The Order of the Jesuits was founded 
by Ignatius Loyola, a Biscayan Gentle- 
man, who had been in the military ser- 
vice of his country. Anenthusiast him- 
self, he communicated his spirit to some 
of his companions, and in 1538, having 
assembled ten of them at Rome, he pro- 
posed to institute a new Order; and for 
this purpose applied to Pope Paul III. 
then reigning.—We shall now adopt 
the language of an elegant historian 
(Robertson) who thus narrates their 
history :— 

« The Pope, to whom Loyola had applied 
for the sanction of his authority to confirm 
the institution, referred his petition to a 
committee of Cardinals. They represented 
the establishment to be unnecessary as 
well as dangerous, and Paul refused to 
poo his approbation of it—At last, 

yola removed all his scruples, by an offer 
which it was impossible for any Pope to 
resist. He proposed that, besides the three 
vows, of poverty, of chastity, and of mo- 
nastic obediencc, which are common to all 
the orders of regulars, the members of his 
society ‘should take a fourth vow of obe- 
dience to the Pope ; binding themselves to go 
whithersoever he should command, for the ser- 
vice of religion, and without requiring any 
thing from the Holy See for their support. 
At a time when the Papal authority had 
received such a shock by the reyolt of so 
many nations from the Romish church; at 
a time when every part of the Popish sys- 
tem was attacked with so much violence 
and success, the acquisition ofa body of 
men thus | ame: devoted to the See of 
Rome, aud whom it might set in opposition 
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to all its enemies, was an object of the 
highest consequence. Paul, iustently per- 
ceiving this, confirmed the institution of 
the Jesuits by his bull; granted the most 
ample privileges to the members of the so- 
ciety; and appointed Loyola to be the First 


General of the Order. The event hath © 


fully justified Paul's discernment, in ex- 
pecting such beneficial consequences to the 
see of Rome from this institution. In less 
than half a century, the society obtained 
establishments in every country that ad- 
hered to the Roman Catholic church; its 
power and wealth increased amazingly ; 
the number of its members became great ; 
their character, as well as accomplish- 
ments, were still greater; and the Jesuits 
were celebrated by the friends, and dread- 
ed by the enemies of the Romish faith, as 
the most able and enterprising order in the 
church. 


The constitution and laws of the society 


were perfected by Laynez and Aquaviva, 
the two geverals who succeeded Loyola: 
men far superior to their master in abilities, 
and in the science of Goverument. The 
framed that system of artful policy which 
distinguishes the Order.—The large infu- 
sion of fanaticism mingled with its regula- 
tions, should be imputed to Loyola, its 
founder. Many circumstances concurred 
in giving a peculiarity of character to the 
Order of Jesuits, and in forming the mem- 
bers of it not only to take a greater part 
in the affairs of tlfe world than any other 
body of monks, but to acquire superior in- 
fluence in the condhct of them. 

The primary ebject of almost all the mo- 
nastic orders is, to separate men from the 
world, and from any concern in its affairs. 
In the solitude and silence of the cloister, 
the monk is called to work out his own sal- 
vation by extraordinary acts of mortifica- 
tion and piety. He is dead to the world 
and ought not to mingle in its transactions, 
He can be of no benefit to mankind, but 
by his example and by his prayers. On 
the contrary, the Jesuits are taught to con- 
sider themselves as formed for action. They 
are chosen soldiers, bound to exert them- 
selves continually in the service of God, 
and of the Pope, his Vicar on earth. What- 
ever tends to instruct the ignorant; what- 
ever can be of use to reclaim or to oppose 
the enemies of the Holy See, is their pro- 
per object. That they may have full lei- 
sure for this active service, they are totally 
exempted from those functions, the per- 
formance of which is the chief business of 
other monks. They appear in no proces- 
sions, practice no rigorous austerities: they 
do not consume one half of their time in the 


repetition of tedious offices—But they are 
Ag 
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required to attend to all the transactions of 
the world, on account of the influence which 
these may have upon religion; they are 
directed to study the dispositions of persons 
in Aigh rank and cultivate their friendship ; 
and by the very constitution, as well as 
genius of the Order, a spirit of action and 
intrigue is infused into all its orders. 

As the object of the somety of Jesuits 
differed from that of the other monastic or- 
ders, the diversity was no less in the form 
of its Government. The other orders are 
to be considered as voluntary associations, 
in which whatever affects the whole body 
is regulated by a common suffrage of all its 
members. The executive power is vested 
in the persons placed at the head of each 
convent, or of the whole society; the le- 
gislative authority resides in the commu- 


“nity. 


Affairs of moment, relating to different 
convents, are determined in conventual 
chapters; such as respect the whole Order 
are considered in general congregations. 
But Loyola, full of the ideas of implicit 
obedience, which he had derived from his 
military profession, appointed that the Go- 
vernment of his Order should be purely 
monarcuicat. A General chosen for life, 
by deputies from the several provinces, 

sessed power that was supreme and in- 
Sineiaent ertending to ezery person and to 
every case. He by his sole authority nomi- 
nated provincials, rectors, and every other 
officer employed in the Government of the 
society, and could remove them at plea- 
sure. In him was vested the sovereign ad- 
ministration of the revenues and funds of 
the Order; every member belonging to it 
was at his disposal, and by his uncontrou!- 
able mandate he could impose on them ariy 
task, or employ them in what service so- 
ever he pleased. To his commands they 
were required not only to yield outward 
obedience, but to resign up to him the in- 
clinations of their own wills, and the sen- 
timeuts of their own understandings. ‘They 
were to listen to his injunctions, as if they 
had been uttered by Christ himself. Under 
his direction they were to be mere passive 
instruments, like clay in the hands of the 
potter, or like dead carcases, incapable of 
resistance. Such a singulsr form of policy 
could not fail to impress its cheracter on 
all the members of the order, and to give 
a peculiar force to all its operations. There 
is not in the annals of mankind any example 
of such a perfect despatism, exercised net over 
monks shut up in the cells of a canrent, but 
over men dispersed among ail the nations of 
the earth. 
As the constitutions of the Order vest in 


the General such absolute dominion over | 
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its members, they carefully provide for his 
being perfectly informed with respect to 
the character and abilities of his subjects. 
Every novice whooffers himselfes candidate 
for. entering into the Order, is obliged to 
manifest his conscience to the superior, or to 
a person appointed by him, and in doing 
this is required to confess not only his sins 
and defects, but to discover the inclina- 
tions, the passions, and the bent of his 
soul. This manifestation must be renewed 
every six months. The society, not-satis- 
fied with penetrating in this manner into 
the innermost recesses of the heart, directs 
each member to observe the words and ac- 
tions of the novices; they are constituted 
spies upon their conduct, and are bound 
to disclose every thing of importance con- 
cerning them to fhe superior. In order 
that this scrutiny into their character may 
be as complete as possible, a long noviciate 
must expire,dunng which they pass through 
the several gradations of rank in the society, 
and they must have attained the full age 
of thirty-three years before they can be ad- 
mitted to take the final vows, by which 
they become professed members. By these 
various methods, the superiors under whose 
immediate inspection the novices are placed, 
acquire a thorough knowledge of their dis- 
positions and talents. In order that the 
General, who is the soul that animates and 
moves the whole society, may have under 
his eye every thing necessary to inform or 
direct him, the provincials and heads of 
the several houses are obliged to transmit 
to him regular and frequent reports con- 
cerning the members under their inspec- ¢ 
tion. In these they descend into minute 
details with respect to the character of 
each person, his abilities, natural or ac- 
quired, his experience in affairs, and the 
particular department for which he is best 
fitted. These reports, when digested and 
arranged, are entered into registers kept 
on purpose, that the general may, at one 
comprehensive view, survey the state of 
the society in every corner of the earth; 
observe the qualifications and talents of its 
members; and thus choose, with perfect 
information, the instruments which his ab- 
solute power can employ in any service for 
which he thinks meet to destine them.” 

As it was the professed intention of the 
Order of Jesuits to labour with unwearied 
zeal in promoting the salvation of men, 
this engaged them, ofcourse, in many ac- 
tive functions. From their first institution, 
they considered the education of youth as 
their peculiar province; they aimed at be- 
ing spiritual guides and confessors; they 
preached very frequently, in order to in- 
struct the people; they set out as missiona- 
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ries to convert unbelieving nations. The 
novelty of the institution, as well as the 
singularity of its objects, procured the Or- 
der many admirers and patrons. The go- 
vernors of the society had the address to 
avail themselves of every circumstance in 
its favour, end in a short time the number 
as well as influence of its members increased 
wonderfully. Before the expiration of the 
sixteenth century, the Jesuits had obtained 
the chief direction of the education of youth 
in every Catholic country in Europe, They 
had become the conressors of almost al/ 
its Monarchs, a function of no small im- 

rtance in any reign, but under a weak 

rince superior even to that of Minister. 
They were the spimrrvat Guipes of al- 
most every person eminent for rank or power. 
They possessed the highest degree of con- 
fidence and interest with the Papal Court, 
as the most zealous and able champions for 
its authority. The advantages which an 
active and eute rprising body of men might 
derive from all these circumstances are ob- 
vious. They formed the minds of men in 
their youth; they retained an ascendancy 
over them in their advanced years. They 
possessed, at different periods, the direc- 
tion of the most considerable Courts in Eu- 
rope. - They mingled in all affairs; they 
took part in every intrigue and rev olution. 
The General, by means of the extensive 
intelligence which he received, could re- 
gulate | the operations of the Order with the 
most perfect discerninent, and by means of 
his absolute power could carry them on 
with the utmost vigour and effect. 

The order acquired ample possessions in 
every Catholic country: and by the num- 
ber as well as the magnificence of its pub- 
lic buildings, together with the value of its 
property, moveable or real, it vied with 
the most opulent of the monastic fraterni- 
ties. Under pretext of promoting the suc- 
cess of their missions, and of facilitating 
the support of their missionaries, they ob- 
tained a special licence from the Court of 
Rome to trade with the nations they la- 
boured toconvert. In consequence of this, 
they eugaged in an extensive and lucrative 


commerce, both in the East and West In- 
dies. They opened warehouses in different 


parts of Europe, in which they vended 
their commodities. Not satisfied with trade 
alone, they imitated the example of other 
commercial societies, and aimed at obtain- 
ing settlements. They acquired possession 
accordingly of a large and fertile province 
in the southern continent of America, and 
reigned as sovereigns over some hundred 
thousand subjects. 

Such was the tendency of that discipline 
observed by the society in forming its mem- 
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bers, and such the fundamental maxims 
iu its constitution, that every Jesuit was 
taught to regard the interest of the Order, 
as the capital object to which every cousi- 
deration was to be sacrificed. Thrs spirit 
of attachment to their ()rder, the most ar- 
dent perhaps that ever influenced any body 
of men, is the characteristic principle of 
the Jesuits, and serves as a key for the ge- 
ius of their policy, as well as to the pecu- 
liarities in their sentiments and conduct, 

The Jesuits propagate a system of relaxed 
and pliant morality which accommodates it- 
self to the passions of meu, which justifies 
their vices, which tolerates their imper- 
fections, which authorises almost every 
action that the most audacious or crafty 
politician would wish to perpetrate. 

They have attributed to the Court of 
Rome a jurisdiction as extensive and abso- 
lute as was claimed by the most presump- 
tuous pontiffs in the dark ages. They have 
contended for the entire independence of 
ecclesiastics on the civil magistrate. They 
have published such tenets concerning the 
duty of opposing princes who were enemies 
of the Catholic faith, as countenanced the 
most atrocions crimes, and tended to dis- 
solve all the ties which connect subjects 
with their rulers. 

They have considered it as their peculiar 
functions, fo combat the opinions and to 
check the progress of the Protestants. They 
have made use of every art, and have em- 
ployed every weapon against them. They 
have set themselves in opposition to every 
gentle or tolerating measure in their favour. 
They have incessently stirred up against 
them all the rage o° ecclesiastical and civil 
persecution. 

Whoever recollects the events which 
have happened in Europe during two cen- 
turies, will find that the Jesuits may justly 
be considered as responsibie for most of the 
pernicious effects arising from that corrupt 
and dangerous casuistry, from those extra- 
vagant tenets concerning ecclesiastical 
power, and from that intolerant spirit, 
which have been the disgrace of the church 
of Rome throughout that period, and 
which bave brought so many calamities 
upon civil society. 

Britons, what think you now of the 
Society of Jesus ? Under what epithets 
shall the members of this Order henceforth 
be described -—We are old enough tore- 
collect the time when no single word. 
was so expressive of a complication of reli- 
gious vices, as the term Jesuit 
when to describe a man as “* a Jesuit,” 
Jesuitical,”’ was to defame him, in- 
teusely ; was to ruin his character, al- 
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most equally with Bankruptcy: was to 
point him out as an object to be shunned : 
who would hold company with a JesurT? 
—That time may return: that moment 
when the first Jesuit sets his foot on the 
British shore, will be pregnant with 
important events for Britain. [Is it 
charged on us, that we affect to speak 
by the spirit of prophecy ?—we care 
not : we meet the imputation by repeat- 
ing the proposition :—important events 
depend on that moment when a Jesuit 
first sets his foot on the British shore. 

But, to suspend vaticination ;—it may 
be worth while to examine the present 
condition of this revived Society. When 
the Jesuits were broken up, as an Order, 
their property was confiscated, and in- 
termingled with the general property of 
the Church or State :—part of this they 
will recover; part will be lost to them. 
They will not, for a time, command that 
influence by their wealth which they ex- 

ercised formerly. Their habits of life 
have also been interrupted; and they 
will not instantly resume their functions, 
in all their extent. Their character is 
known, more completely than before, 
by means of that dissolution of official 
wocrerys which succeeded their expul- 
sion from various territories, They 
have much to begin again. In the 
mean while,—and this is among the 
most important considerations to them 
—their rivals the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciseans, ke, have had all the arena to 
themselves. They have bad time to 
acquire strength, and to shew it, un- 
molested by adversaries of dangerous 
dexterity. These rivals are hopeful 
competitors, and may be happily ba- 
lanced against even the Jesuits. 

A general survey of the world, at this 
most important moment, leads to the an- 
ticipation of a struggle between Know- 
ledge increasing by activity, and Igno- 
rance obstinately sedentary. There are 
more and greater channels of informa- 
tion open all ihe world over than ever 
there were. There is a disposition na- 
tional, provincial, personal, for reading, 
for further inquiry, for acquaintance 
-with what is passing, what has passed, 
and what is likely to come to pass. 
The institutions by which the press is 
supported, and which in turn are sup- 


rous than ever. They are favoured by 
the great; they are protected by So- 
vereigns ; they must be augmented, 
from the course of events; they must 
flourish, because they are, and will con- 
tinue to be popular. Knowledge has 
received an impulse, since the Jesuits 
were dissolved, that now will prove their 
most stubborn foe. It will roll over the 
nations as a cloud laden with blessings 
of vital importance; nor will all the 
legions of locusts which wing their way 
in the face of heaven, or desolate the 
plains of the earth, be able to prevent the 
fertilizing shower from descending.— 
True it is, however, they may nip the 
tender grain in its growth: they may de- 
vour what should be its fruits: they may 
pollute what they cannot destroy. 

And is this the moment when our 
Catholic countrymen,—instigated by the 
** Catholic Board,’’ enforce their ap- 
plication for what they call their Eman- 
cipation ?>—Will they demand their 
rights— rights ! at a time when events 
supply arguments lately not foreseen, 
Does Popery demand promotion now, 
when THE MonkisH ORDERS are 
restored to predominance ? Are we 
called to support the Cow] and the Con- 
vent, the Monastery, the lumber of 
Religion, now ? Is it at the instant when 
the Jesurrs are again numbered among 
the Champions of the Church, that the 
Church they vindicate is to resume do-~ 
miuion ? Are verbal equivocations, men- 
tal reservations, engagements without 
faith, and oaths without meaning, again 
to over-run mankind, and dissolve the 
ordinary bonds of good faith, and 
honourable responsibility ?---Be it so;-« 
but Gentlemen, when you next petition, 
prepare replies to a few civil observa- 
tions? Has the INQuISITION resumed its 
power ? Is it true, now, that the Church 
of Rome does not persecute ? What ex- 
ample do the Catholics set? What is 
the TOLERATION practised by the Ca- 
tholic Church ?---For answer---Vide the 
Edict of the King of Spain, ‘who to- 
lerates no religion but the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman ;"’---For answer, 
further, Vide the Pope's Bull, re-estab- 
lishing the Order of the Jesuits. To 
his own ‘* dear sons in Christ,’’ we refer 
the consequences of this re-establish- 


ported by it, are ten times more nume-_ 


ment, and to the good sense of our un- 
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sophisticated countrymen, we submit the 
following authentic documents, 


Pius, BISHOP, SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS 
or GoD. 
(Ad perpetuam rei memoriam.) 

“ The care of ail the churches confided 
to our humility by the Divine will, not- 
withstanding the lowness of our deserts 
and abilities, makes it our duty to employ 
all the aids in our power, and which are 
furnished to us by the merey of Divine 
Providence, in order that we may be able, 
as far as the changes of times and places will 
allow, to relieve the spiritual wants of the 
Catholic world, without any distinction of 
people and nations. 

“ Wishing to fulfil the duty of our Apos- 
tolic Ministry, as soon as Francis Karen 
(then living) and other secular priests resi- 
dent for many years in the vast Empire of 
Russia, and who had been members of the 
company of Jesus suppressed by Clement 
XIV. of happy memory, had supplicated 
our permission to unite in a body, for the 
purpose of being able to apply themselves 
more easiiy, in conformity with their insti- 
tution, to the instruction of youth in reli- 
gion and good morals, to devote themselves 
to preaching, to confession, and the admi- 
nistration of the other sacraments, we felt 
it our duty the more willingly to comply 
with their prayer, inasmuch as the then 
reigning Emperor Paul I.had recommended 
the said priests in his gracious dispatch, 
dated 1ith August, 1800, in which, after 
setting forth Ais special regard for them, he 
declared to us, that it would be agreeable 
to him to see the Company of Jesus estab- 
lished in his empire, under our authority ; 
and we, on our side, considering attentively 
the great advantages which those vast re- 
gions might thence derive; considering 
how nseful those ecclesiastics, whose morals 
and doctrines were equally tried, would be 
to the Catholic religion, thought fit to 
second the wish of so great and beneficent 
a Prince. 

“In consequence, by our brief, dated 4th 
of March, 1801, we granted the said Fran- 
cig Karen, and his colleagues residing in 
Russia, or who should repair thither from 
other countries, power to form themselves 
into a body or congregation of the Com- 
pany of Jesus; they are at liberty to unite 
In one or more houses, to be pointed out by 
their superior, provided these houses are 
situated within the Russian empire. We 
named the said Francis Karen General of 
the said congregation; we authorised them 
to resume and follow the rule of St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola, approved and confirmed by 
the constitutions of Paul lif. our predeces- 
sappy memory, in order that the 
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companions, in a religious union, might 
freely engage in the instructions of youth 
in religion and good letters ; direct semina- 
ries and colleges ; and, with the consent of 
the ordinary, coufess, preach the word of 
God, and administer the sacraments. By 
the same brief we received the congrega- 
tion of the Company of Jesus under our 
immediate protection and dependence, re- 
serving to ourselves and our successors, the 
prescription of cvery thing that might ap- 
pear to us proper to consolidate, to defend 
it, and to purge it from the abuses and 
corruption that might be therem intre- 
duced; and for this purpose we expressly 
abrogated such apostolical constitutions, 
statutes, privileges, and induigencies, 
granted in contradiction to these conces- 
sious, especially the apostolic letters of 
Clement [V. our predecessor, which be- 
gin with the words Dominus ae Kedemptor 
Noster, only in so far as they are contrary 
to our brief, beginning Catholice, and 
which was giveu ouly for the Russian 
empire. 

“ A short time after we had ordained the 
restoration of the order of the Jesuits in 
Russia, we thought it our duty to grant 
the same favour to the kingdom of Sicily, 
on the warm request of our dear son in 
Jesus Christ, King Ferdinand, who begged 
that the company of Jesuits might be re- 
established in his dominions, and states as 
it was in Russia, from a conviction that, in 
these deplorable times, the Jesuits were 
instructors most capable of forming youth 
to Christian piety, and the fear of God; 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and to 
instruct them in science and letters. The 
duty of our pastoral charge leading us to 
second the pious wishes of these illustrious 
monarchs, and having only in view the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls, 
we by our brief, beginumg Per alias, and 
dated the 30th of July, 1804, extended to 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the same 
concessions, which we had made for the 
Russian Empire. 

“The Catholic world demands wita 
UNANIMOUS vorce, the re-establishment of 
the Company of Jesus. We daily receive to 
this effect, the MosT PRESSING PETITIONS 
from our venerable brethren the Arche 
bishops and Bishops, and the most cistin- 
guished persons, especially since the abun- 
dant fruits which this Company has pro- 
duced in the above countries have been 
generally known. ‘The dispersion even of 
the stones of the sanctuary in those recent 
calamities (which it is better now to deplore 
than repeat); the annihilation of the disci- 
pline of the regular Orders (the glory and 
support of religion and the Catholic 
Church, to the restoration of which aii our 
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thoughtsand cares are at present directed), 
require that we should accede to a wish so 
just and general. 
“We should deem ourselves guilty of a 
me crime towards God, if, amidst these 
gers of the Christian republic, we neg- 
lected the aids which the specia! provideuce 
of God has put at our disposal; and if, 
placed in the bark of Peter, tossed and as- 
sailed by continual storms, we refused to 
employ the vigorous and experienced 
rowers who volunteered their services, in 
order to break the waves of a sea which 
threatens every moment shipwreck and 
death. Decided by motives so numerous 
and powerfu!, we have resolved to do now 
what we could have wished to have done 
at the commencement of our pontificate. 
After having, by fervent prayers; implored 
the Divine assistance, after having taken 
the advice and counsel of a great number 
of our venerable brothers, the Cardinals of 
the Holy Roman church, we have decreed, 
with full knowledge, im virtue of the plent- 
tude of Apostolic power, aud with perpetual 
validity, that all the concessions and powers 
granted by us solely to the Russian empire, 
and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, shali 
henceforth extend to al] our ecclesiastical 
States, and also to all other States. We, 
therefore, concede one grant to our weil 
beloved son, ‘'addeo Barzozowski, at this 
time General of the Company of Jesus, 
and to the other members of that Company 
lawfully delegated by him, all suitable and 
necessary powers, in order that the said 
States may freely and lawfully receive all 
those who shall wish to be admitted into 
the regular order of the Company of Jesus, 
who, under the authority of the General, 
ad interim, shall be admitted and distri- 
buted, according to opportunity, in one or 
more houses, one or more colleges, and 
one or more provinces, where they shal! 
conform their mode of life to the rules 
preseribed by St. Ignatius of Loyola, ap- 
proved and confirmed by the Coustitution 


-of Paul Ul. We declare, besides, and 


grant power that they may freely and law- 
fully apply to the education of youth in the 
principles of the Catholic faith, to form them 
to good morals, and to drect colleges and se- 
minarus; we authorise them to hear confes- 
sions, to preach the word of God, and to ad- 
minister the sacraments in the piace ef their 
residence, with the consent and approbation 
of the Ordinary. We take under our 


tutelage, wader qur immediate obedience, |. 


and thotof the Holy See, all the colleges, 
houses, provinces, and members of this 
Order, and atl thosé who shail join it; 
always reserviag to ourselves, and the Ro- 
man Pontids our successors, to prescribe 
and direct all that we may deem it our 


duty to prescribe and direct to consolidate 
the said Company more and more, to render 
it stronger, and to purge it of abuses, 
should they éver creep in, which God avert. 
It now remaius for us to exhort with all 
our heart, and in the name of the Lord, all 
Superiors, Provincials, HKectors, Com- 
panions, and Pupile of this re-established 
Society, to shew themselves at all times, 
and in all places faithful imitators of their 
father; that they exactly observe the rule 
prescribed by ‘their great founder; that 
they obey with an always increasing zeal 
the useful advices and salutary counsels 
which he has left to his children. 

“In fine, we recommend strongly, in the 
Lord, the Company and all its Members 
to our dear sons in Jesus Christ, the illus- 
trious and noble Princes and Lords Tem- 
poral, as well as our venerable brothers 
the Archbishops and Bishops, and to all 
those who are placed in authority; we 
exhort, we conjure them not only not to 
sutier that these religious be in any way 
molested, but to watch that they be treated 
with ali due kindness and charity, 

“We ordain that the present letters be 
inviolably observed according to their form 
and tenour, in all time coming; that they 
eujoy their full and entire effect; that they 
shall never be submitted to the j:dgment 
or revision of any judge, with whatever 
power he may be clothed, declaring null 
and of no effect any encroachment on the 
present regulation, either knowingly or 
from ignorance; and this notwithstanding 
any apostolical constitutions and ordi- 
nances, especially the brief of Clement 
XLV. of happy memory, beginning with 
the words Dominus ac Redemptor Noster, 
issued under the seal of the Fisherman, on 
the 22d of July, 1775, which we ex- 
pressly abrogate as far as coutrary to the 
present order. . 

“It is also our will that the same credit 
be paid to copies, whether in manuscript or 
printed, of our preseut brief, as to the 
original itself, provided they have the sig- 
nature of some notary public, and the seal 
of some ecclesiastical dignitary; that no 
one be permitted to infringe, or by an 
audacious temerity to oppose any part of 
this ordinance; and that should any one 
take upon him to attempt it, let him know 
that he wiil thereby incur the indignation 
of Almighty God, and of the holy Aposties 
Peter and Paul. 

“ Given at Rome, at Santa Maria Major, 
on the 7th of August, in thé year of 
our Lord, 1814, and the 15th of 
our Pontificate. 

(Signed) “Cardinal Propatarre. 
Cardinal Brascus” 
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After the reading ef the Bull, all the 
Jesuits present were admitted to kiss the 
Pope's feet; at their head was Father 
Panizoni, who will ad interim perform the 
functions of the General who is expected 
from Russia. 

Au Act was afterwards read concerning 
the restitution of funds, the patrimony of 
the Jesuits still inexistence, and provisional 
compensations for alienated property.— 
Thus, says the Diario Romano, ended a 
CEREMONY ETERNALLY GLORIOUS AND 
MEMORABLE !!! 


Maprrin, Jury 24.—The King has issued 
the following Decree :— 

“The glorious title of Catholic, which 
distinguishes us among all other Christian 
Princes, is due to the perseverance of the 
Kings of Spain, who tolerate in their States 
no religion but the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman. This title imposes on me the duty 
of rendering myself worthy of it, by ali the 
means that Heaven has placed in my power. 

“The recent troubles, andthe war, which 
for six years desojated all the provinces of 
the realm; the sojournment there of foreign 
troops of different sects, almost all infected 
with sentiments of hatred against our reli- 
giou; the disorder inevitably resulting, and 
the little care bestowed during these un- 
happy times, in attending to the affairs of 
this holy religion; all these causes united, 
left the field open to the wicked, who no 
longer knew any restraint. Dangerous 
opinions were introduced and rooted in 
our States, by the same means by which 
they spread over other countries. 

“Wishing, therefore, to remedy so heavy 
an evil, and to preserve among my subjects 
the holy religion of Jesus Christ, which 
they have always loved, in which they 
have always lived, and wish always to 
live; as well on account of the personal 
obligation to admit no other, imposed upon 
the Princes called to reign over them by 
the fundamental laws, as because this reli- 
gion is the surest means to preserve my 
people from intestine dissentions, and to 
maintain them in the tranquillity of which 
they have need, 1] have thought it necessary 
in the present circumstances that the tribunal 
of rae Horny Orrice should resume its juris- 
diction. And whereas learved and virtuous 
Prelates, many respectable Corporations, 
and grave persons, ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar, have stated to me that Spain is in- 
debted to this tribunal, for the happiness 
of not having been stained in the 16th 
century, by the errors which caused so 
many evi!s in other nations, and that, on 
the contrary, our country at that epoch, 
cultivated the sciences with reputation, 
and produced a number of men distin- 


guished by their learning and piety: as it 
has, moreover, been represented to me, 
that the oppressor of Europe did not neg- 
lect to employ, as the most efficacious 
measure for introducing the corruption and 
discord, which so well served his purposes, 
the suppression of that tribanal, under the 
vain pretext that the enlightened state of 
the age would not admit it to exist longer; 
and that the self-stiled General and Ex- 
traordinary Cortes, under the same pre- 
text, and under the favour of the Constitu- 
tion which they tumu'tuously enacted, also 
abolished the holy office, to the regret of 
the whole nation;—On these grounds I 
have been urgeutly entreated fo re-establish 
it in the exercise of its functions; and 
yielding to these just considerations, as 
well as to the wish manifested by my peo- 
ple, whose zeal for the religion of our fa- 
thers has anticipated my orders, by hasten- 
iug spontaneously to recal the sabordinate 
Inquisitors in some of the provinces, I have 
resolved, that for the moment the Supreme 
Council of the Inquisition, and the other 
Tribunals of the Holy Office, re-euter upon 
their duties and authority, in conformity 
with the powers conceded to them by the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, at the instances of my 
august predecessors, by the Prelates of the 
Dioceses, and by the Kings who secured 
to them the full exercise of these powers, 
observing, in this twofold jurisdiction, 
ecclesiastical and civil, the Ordinances 
which were in force in the year 1808, and 
the laws which have been enacted on dif- 
ferent occasions to obviate certain abuses. 
But as, mdependently of these ancient 
laws, it may be proper to pass others anew, 
on this head, and it being my intention to 
perfect this establishment in such manner 
as to render it eminently useful to my sub- 
jects, it is my desire that as soon as the 
said Supreme Council of the Inquisition 
shall be assembled, two of the Members 
composing it, in conjunction with the two 
Members of the Council of Castile, both 
appoiuted by me, shall examine the method 
and manner of proceeding of the holy 
office, in its suits, and in the censure and 
prohibition of books; and if they find that 
the interest of my subjects, or the rights of 
sound justice, require any reform or altera- 
tion, to report the same to me, accom- 
panied with their observations, in order 
that I may adopt resolutions conformable 
to the circumstances. 
“2ist July, 1814.” «“T, THE KING. 
This Decree is countersigned by Don 
Pedro Mueznaz, (whose grandfather passed 
the greater part of his life in a dungeon 
at the beginning of the last century, and 
died an exile, for having written against 
the Inquisition.) 
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A TREATISE ON THE WEALTH, Power, 
aND Resources oF THE Britisn Em- 
pire, in every Quarter of the World, &. 
illustrated by copious Statistical Tables, 
&c. By P. Colquhoun, LL.D. Quarto, 
pp. 463. Appendix, pp.91. Price £2. 2s. 
Mawman, London. 1814. 


A pretty general intercourse with Fo- 
reigners, from various parts of the Con- 
tinent, has convinced us, that the pre- 
sent national elevation, we might justly 
say, the existence, of Britain, is a mys- 
tery exceeding their comprehension.— 
Those among them who affect to have 
studied it, fail of understanding it, 
knowing neither where to begin, nor 
where to end. 

Dr. Colquhoun seems to have thought 
the natural Subjects of the British Em- 
pire, were in a state of equal stupefac- 
tion, and stood in equal ueed of authen- 
tic information on the powers and capa- 
bilities of their own Country. His de- 
sire to meet their necessities has cost 
him much labour, and he has taken 
great pains to prepare his acquisitions 
for their use. The subject has per- 

lexed the writer himself, by its extent ; 
it has astonished him by its magnitude : 
most of all it has overwhelmed him by 
its results. 

That branch of internal politics which 
consists in State Secrets—Arcana Im- 
periti—is less studied in Britain than 
in other Countries. Here, every man 
takes an interest in the concerns of the 
Commonweal, and derives a gratification, 
at least, from the exercise of his under- 
standing on the state of Public Affairs. 
He deals out praise or censure accord- 
ing to his conviction, and many a shrewd 
remark is made during the hours of la- 
bour, that would not disgrace the closet 
of the Statesman, or the avenues of 
office. 

That this is general among us, may 
chiefly be attributed to the mixt nature 
of our Legislative Bodies. If members of 
the Upper House, being Statesmen from 
their youth, could dispense with informa- 
tion on the immediate state of their Coun- 
try, those who have been but recently 
elected to the duties of Representation, 
must, of necessity, desire the most com- 
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prehensive accounts of national concerns, 
brought down to the latest date. B 

these their opinions must be padi 
and their judgments made up on difficult 
and delicate questions. Hence, a va- 
riety of enquiries, not thought of else- 
where, are instituted in Britain; and 
communications deemed extremely im- 
politic, are daily made, to the incaleu- 
lable advantage of the Empire, at large. 


Instead of concealing the amount of 
our Population, for instance, Parliament 
has obtained information for itself, and 
has gratified a thousand busy politicians 
by allowing it to be published. Private 
individuals had done their utmost, by 
conjecture and estimate, to obtain ap- 
proximations ; but these were unsatis- 
factory, and might be fallacious. All 
cause of doubt is now removed, and the 
evidence is no longer collateral, but di- 
rect, 

In like manner, the Income and the 
Expenditure of the State is no secret ; 
and no small progress has been made 
towards obtaining an acquaintance with 
that of private persons, comprising the 
bulk of the nation, Not that this could 
be expected to penetrate without excep- 
tion, or to escape a multitude of errors, 
or of evasions. Nevertheless, the veil 
that concealed the Revenues of the 
most considerable classes of the commu- 
nity, has been so far raised, as to war- 
rant consequences with which a judi- 
cious politician will be satisfied. 

Late years have witnessed a more li-. 
beral disclosure of national Documents 
than was customary formerly. Not a 
tenth part of the papers now printed, as 
matters of course, for the use of Par- 
liament, was accessible formerly to any 
but the great officers ofstate. The Par- 
liament was, indeed, the grand Council 
of the King,—the Wittenagemotte : but 
the sentiments of the nation itself were 
not heard: for on what evidence could 
it judge? Whereas, now, there is, in 
most cases, aliberal intercourse between 
a Representative and his Constituents, 
or the people at large; and public 
opinion reaches the Legislator, though’ 
he be not sworn * to obey the instruc- 
tions of his Constituents.” Hence one 
branch of the Parliament becomes mure 
correctly, the Representative Body, and 
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in fact, the concentrated wisdom of the 
nation. Hence maay valuable reguta- 
tions have emanated, and many iwjuri- 
ous proposals have been checked, by the 
voice of the public, in assemblies where 
to hear it in a direct manner were 
disorderly. Hence the people know be- 
fore hand what they have to expect; 
while they judge on the arguments by 
which the proceediugs of their rulers 
are supported. 

Despotic Sovereigns have no such re- 
sources: if the wisdom of a few, pur- 

rting to be the Council of the King, 
ail him, if their spirit droops, or their 
patrivtisin slackens, the nation can af- 
ford no assistance: the organization of 
the sovereignty no longer exists: all is 
despair: all is Jost. Who knows the 
abilities of the state; its revenues, its 
population, its advantages, its disadvan- 
tages? Who is acquainted, even with 
the public feeling, or whether the pub- 
lic have any feeling ? The dread lest an 
enemy should pry into State Secrets has 
concealed the nation from itself: while, 
nevertheless these boasted secrets have 

ratified the vanity of a traveller, who 
Kes thence taken occasion to plume him- 
self on his connexions ; or the cupidity 
_of an ageut, who has demanded from his 
employers gratifications tor his dexterity 
and industry. 

Not so the concerns of Britain : native 
or foreigner may calculate her revenue, 
her population, her commerce ;—may 
determine whether this branch of her 
affairs flourish or fades ;—whether that 
undertaking prospers or pines. Equal 
publicity is given to whatever befals: 
if good, it gives joy to the heart of a 
true Briton: if evil, he assists in the 
means taken to provide a remedy. 

But this, taken extensively, is ex- 
tremely laborious. None can speak so 
feelingly on this as a Panoramist. The 
experience of seven years qualities us to 
affirm without hesitation; and we kuow 
what Dr. C. has undergone, and much 
more. He acknowledges in the strongest 
terms his obligations to a friend, (James 
Brownbill, Esq. late Collector of his Ma- 
jesty’s Custom at Morant Bay, Jamaica), 
for the construction of the Tables, which 
form the stamina of his work : the com- 


position of which has occupied Dr. CU. 


no more than ‘seven months :”’ atime by 
much too short, The Dr's, object is toex- 
plain so far as practicable, the founda- 
iions on which rest the power and re- 
sources of Britain :—its wealth—its new 
property created annually—the distribu- 
tion of its property—the revenues of the 
country—the national expenditure—the 
public debts, and the funding system— 
the value and the annual produce of the 
British dependencies and colonies in 
Europe, North America, the West In- 
dies, in Africa and Asia: including the 
British possessions under the controul 
and direction of the East India Com- 
pany——all which subjects are sepa- 
rately discussed, in so many chapters, 
and illustrated by Statistical Tables, 
During the late tremendous conflict, 
as is well known, we have never des- 
paired of the Commonwealth, nor un- 
der-valued the resources of our country ; 
from us, then, caution against over- 
valuing them may be taken with a good 
grace, Every account has two sides to 
it; whoever too highly estimates one 
side, hazards the consequences of error. 
Had this book appeared during the war, 
not a few would have exclaimed against 
it—as contributing to puff up the silly 
vanity of would-be statesmen, and to 
plunge the nation further and further 
into difficulties, because it could support 
them”, We too, might have thought it 
onr duty to correct some of the views 
taken by this writer, in stronger terms 
than we shall nowemploy. Happily this 
is no longer an object, we shail there- 
fore proceed to give a general idea of 
our author’s labours, and reserve a 
few thoughts for a subsequent article. 


Solomon was of opinion that the mul- 
titude of a people was the glory of their 
sovereign; we must be allowed to add, 
especially if their character be excel- 
lent. Certainly a paucity of population 
is acause, a consequence, and an indi- 
cation, of poverty. There can be no 
animated circulation—the parent of 
wealth, where habitations are thinly 
scattered: and habitations must be thinly 
scattered, where there is no animated 
circulation, In Britain there .is both: 
what the present Population of the Em- 
pire is, Dr. C, announces in the follow- 
ig Table, 
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Free persous 
of colour, 


Negro 


TotalSouls, 


Europeans. 

Present population of Great Britain and 

Treland, hn seo of th Army and Navy. 16,456,303 

subjects in the depen- 180,300 
ncies of 

Idem in the British poxsessions in North 486,146 
Idem. .idem in the ‘West India Colonies 
Idem . .in the Conquered Colonies in Idem. 
Idem. .in the British Settlements in Africa. 
Idem . .in Colonies and Dependencies in Asia. 
EastIndiaCompany’s Territorial Possessions. 
British Navy, Army, Marines, and Sez- 

men in registered vessels, inclading 671,241 

corps in the British service............++ 


16,456,303 


180,300 


486,146 


732,171 
434,882 
128,977 
2,009,005 
40,058,408 


634,096 
372,800 


33,801 
26,253 
108,299 
1,807.496 
40,033,162 


64,994 
35,829 
20,678 
61,099 
25,246 


"140, 450 


671,241 


Total amount of the population of te ¢ 18,001,796 42,008,291, 


. The land forces or men in arms in the British Empire, including the Regular 
Army and Foreign Corps, the British and Irish Militias, the Local Militia and 
Volunteers of Great Britain, with the Militia and Fencibles in the Colonies and 

The British Navy and Marines .........ccccccccscescceccccceecerceseas oe 

The British and Native Army iu India including the India Marine Forces...... 


721,187 


179,920 
160,913 


Total armed Force of the British Empire..,...1,062,020 


Reverting to the period when his present 
Majesty ascended the throne in 1760, and 
contrasting the power and resources of the 
country with the present auspicious period, 
it must be admitted that the most sanguine 
imaginetion could not bave anticipated such 
an accession of population, territory, and 
power, and more especially when during 
the same period thirteen colonies in North 
America were severed from the Parent State. 

It appears that, notwithstanding the 
losses of British subjects by war, &e. 
the population of England has increased 
in one hundred and eleven years (1700 
to 1811) from 5,475,000 to 10,488,000, 
and in Scotland from 1 ,048,000 to 
1,865,000. The increase in Ireland 
Dr. C. inclines to estimate at—from 


1,500,000 to upards of 4,000,000. This 


number of inhabitants is further consi- 
dered—as distributed in towns, or—re- 
sident in the country; as filling different 
stations of life &e. in Britain ; as—white 
and black, or Hindoo, &c. in our set- 
tlements abroad. Various other views 
are takeu of the Population, 


The Property appertaining to a po- 
pulation so numerous, is a highly proper, 
but a very arduous subject of enquiry, 
The integers necessary to form the cal- 
culation are not all within our power, 
The effect of many of them on national 
wealth is not thoronghly understood ; 
yet, as the speculatist will not be 
satisfied without some approach to them, 
Dr.C, offers the following Table, as pre- 
senting the nearest results in his power, 


' That the value of landed and other public and private property in Great Britain and 


Ireland in sterling money amounts to 

That the..idem. 

. That the..idem. 

. That the..idem. 

. That the..idem. 

That the. .idem.. 

That the..idem.. 
Total Colonies and De- 

pendencies .. 


-idem in 9 Dependencies in Europe . 
-idem in 7 Colonies, &c. in North America... 
-idem in 14 Colonies, &c. in West Indies ......idem 
-idem in 14 Conquered Colonies in West Indies, idem 
idem in 4 Settlements in Africa........ 
idem in 5 Settlements and Colonies in Asia....idem 


£2,736,640,000 
22,161,330 
46,575,360 
100,014,864 
75,220,000 
4,770,500 
38,721,090 


.-idem 


£3,009,103,144 


That the territory of India under the control and management of the 


East India Company, when the estimated value of the lands in cul- 
tivation is added to the public and private Property, cannot amount 


to less than 


1,072,427,751 


Total estimated value of the landed and public end private property of the 
British Empire i in all parts of the world, £4,081, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3d 
4tl 
5tl 
Sth. 
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- Of this immense property the colonies 
and dependencies taken from the euemy 
during the present war, exclusive of ships 
and other floating property captured since 
1792, amounts to 106,917,190! The cap- 
tures on sea and land may probably amount” 
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Dr. C proceeds to estimate the public 
and private Property in Great Britain 
and Ireland; which he distinguishes 
into Productive and Unproductive. We 
cannot follow hum into particulars ; but 
we subjoin his 


to fifty or sixty millions more. 


SUMMARY RECAPITULATION. 


z 
EUROPE.——Great Britain and Ireland, including the Navy —2,736,640,000 
Dependencies 


AMERICA. —British Possessions in North America.......... 


British West India Colowies .. 
Conquered West Ladia Colonies 


AFRICA.—— British Settlements .......... 
Idem 


ASIA. 
Conquered ....ldem..., Idem 


Territorial Possessions under the Management 
Company 


British Colonies and Dependencies............ 


22,161,330 2 

———2, 758,801,330 
46,575,360 
100,014,864 
75,220,000 

———— 221,810,224 
550,490 
4,220,100 


11,280,000 
27,441,090 


£38,721,090 


4,770,500 


of the East India 
++ 1,072,427,751—1,111,148,841 


Total Property in the British Empire... .£4,096,530,895 


COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES taken 
bythe BRITISH ARMS in the present War: 
In Europe... .(as above).. 36,000 
In America.,..(Idem).... 75,220,000 
Iu Africa.......(Idem).... 4,220,100 
In 27,441,090 


Total. . Exclusive of Ships of 
War, Naval Stores, Ord- 
nance, and other Property 
afloat captured inthis War 


£106,917,190 


The most novel, and if we judge 
rightly, the most difficult and delicate 
article in this volume is the attempt to 
estimate the new property created an- 
nually in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The public has been accustomed to de- 
scribe this as “ immense,’’ without fix- 
ing any tolerable idea to the term:— 
in fact, by what shall immensity be es- 
timated ? But this does not satisfy the 
Financier who contemplates the con- 
cerns @f the state. He must examine 
separately, what each class of business 
may be supposed to produce ; and obtain 
a view of the whole, by means of the 
total. - This labour Dr. C. has under- 
taken: without investigating his previ- 
ous enquiries, We transcribe his results, 
for the consideration (and if need be, for 
the cgrrection) of our readers, They 
are not-to be startled at the sums marked, 
nor to be allowed to Substitute other sums 


| AGGREGATE VALUE OF PROPERTY IN GREAT 
| BRITAIN AND IRELAND, considered as 
| Productive and Unproductive. 

| Productive Private Property £2,250,640,000 
Uuproductive..(Idem)...... 397,000,000 


2,647 640,000 


Public... 59,000,000 


Total. . £2,736,640,000 


describe this chapter as novel, we are 
not to be understood to mean that it ne- 
ver has been undertaken before? for 
even Gregory King has attempted it, and 
others since him. But none have had 
such extensive objects of consideration ; 
none could avail themselves of the ofti- 
cial information derived from the In- 
come and Property Taxes, which have 
borne particularly on this branch of Po- 
litical Calculation, It may be worth 
while to affurd the means of comparison 
by inserting Gregory King’s estimate 
in 1688, 

Rents of Lands, about 
Burgage, or Housing 
Other Hereditaments 


Trade, Arts and Labours 
Total......43,500,000 


£10,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


13,000,000 
30,500,000 


without ‘* shewing cause,” When we 


‘ if 
q 
q 
a 
? 
— 
| 
q 
| 
| 
a 
| } q 
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PROPERTY ANNUALLY CREATED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
AGRICULTURE. 
Quarters. s. d. 2 
Grain viz :—Wheat. 9, 170,000 at 70 6 - per quarter. 250 
Barley.........++ 6,335,000 —37 -- 11,719,750 
Oats........ ++ ++16,950,000 —29 -- 
685,000 — 43 10 - 1,501,291 
Beans and Peas,. 1,860,000 — 38 10 aver.ged ditto,,.... 3,611,500 
£73,734,291 
Hay, Grass, Straw and Fitches.......0sceecceesceesceceesesacesess 89,200,000 
Field Turnips.. ee 14,200,000 
Potatoes for Cousumptioa, including Potatoes for Catttle and Exportation. 15,923,626 
Garden Stuffs—estimating 15,000 acres to be in ee inclnding Wall- 
fruit, at 402. per acre.. 606,000 
Nurserics.......about 5000 acres at 501. per acre.. incu 250,000 
Orchards—about 100,000, averaging au acre each, 100,000 acres at 207. 2,000,000 
Wool 5,159,707 
Hops—about 100, 000. acres, the produce of which at 152 rn acre would 
amount (including labour in hop-picking,&c.) to... 
Hemp and Flax including the labour ; 
Seeds, &c. as Rape Seed, Mustard Seed, Cole Seed, and other Seeds, 
and Liquerice, labour 
Dung for 
Butter aud Cheese, including labour in the Dairy, deducting for Milk, 
Labour (exclusive of the Cost of feeding) in the reariug and management 
of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c. may be estimated at 
10 per Cent. on the Value of the Animals sold and consumed 
thus :— 4, £ 
13 each... 4,000,000 
210,000 Bullocks........ Idem. . 4,200,000 


1,900,000 Sheep and Lambs. Idem . . 3,800,000 
450,000 Hogs Idem.. 900,000 
120,000 Sucking Pigs. Kas 7 Idem.. 42,000 

Rabbits, Poultry, Milk and Eggs. ......eeee+ «+++ -658,000 


6 
0 
480,000 Calves.......... 0 Idem. «2,400,000 
0 
0 


£16,000,000 


10 per cent on this sum for Labour employed, including the La- 
bour of Shepherds, Sheep-shearers, Xc. is teeeeesesese 1,600,000 
Timber annually cut down may be estimated at 2,000,000 


Nore.—Exclusive of the Seed and Dung and other Manure, but £216,817,624 
aneluding Labour in the Field and in Harvest, and the Labour of 
Ploughmen, Plouyhboys, Gardeners, Carters, Waggoners, Reapers of 
Corn, Mowers of Grass and Corn, Nurserymen, &c. 


MINES AND MINERALS. 


Coals—supposing half the Population, 8,000,000, to use one chaldron 
each, including the Consumption in Forges, Furnaces, &c. and 
the Export, viz. 8,000,000 Chaldrons at 10 shillings per chal- 


Tin ee eee eee eee ee ee 
Miscellaneous —as Lime Stones, Building "Stones, Granite or Paving 

Stones, Gravel, Sand, Chalk, Slate, &c.........seeeceeseeee 


Note.—Including the Labour of Coal-miners, Lead-miners, Tin- 
miners, Copper ditto, Iron ditto, Salt-workers, Alum-workers, Lime, 
Stone, ios. Chalk-quarriers, Stone.quarriers, Slate-quarriers, Gravel- 
raisers, 


q 
j 
] 
1 
i 
» 
I 
4 £ I 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
4 1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 ; 
500,000 4 I 
500,000 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Cotton Goods, including the Labour of the numerous Men, Women, and Children 
employed in the Cotton Manufacture in all its branches, also includ- 
ing the labour of Calico Printers, Callenderers, Bleachers of Cotton, 
Lawn and Muslin Dressers, Embroiderers of Gauze, Tambourers of 
Muslin,Stocking Dressers, Stitchers, and Trimmers of Hose, &c. after 
deducting for the Value of the Raw Material... .. 

Woollens, including Manufactures from Spanish Wool, in the Value of which i 
comprehended the labour of the Men, Women, and Children, employed 
in every branch of the Woollen Manufacture, after deducting for 
the Raw Material..... 

Leather in Shoes, Boots, Soldiers’ Belts, Cartouch- boxes, Sadlery, Harness, Car- 
riages, and a variety of other Articles, including the labour of Tan- 
ners,Curriers, and Dressers of Leather, Boot and Shoe-makers, Sadlers, 

Leather Cap-makers, Military Belt and Pouch-makers, Binders of 
Shoes, Caps, &c. after deducting for the Raw Materials 

Linens, including the Labour of Flax Dressers, Spinners, Weavers, Bleachers, 
Callenderers, and various other branches of the Linen Manufacture, 
after deducting for the Raw Material...... 

Sail Cloths, and other goods in imitation of the Russia Fabric ‘manufactured from 
"Hemp, also Cordage, Twine, and Threads, after deducting for the 

Hardware and Cutlery, including the labour of Workers in Copper, Brass, Pewter, 
Tin, Lead, Iron, Steel, and other Metals, Pin and eae after 
deducting for the Raw Materials... 

Glass, viz —Plate Glass, and Flint, Crown, broad, green, and blue Glass, includ. 
ing the labour in the Glass Manufacture in all its branches, after de- 
ducting for the ingredients, as Pearl Ash, Salt-petre, Sand, &c........ 

Earthen Ware, China, Porcelain, and various Articles from Potteries, iucluding 
labour in these Manufactures, after deducting for the Raw Materials 

Jewellery, Gold and Silver Plate, and Watches, including the labour of Workers in 
Jewellery and Precious Stones, Watch andClock Makers, and Workers 
in Articles plated with Silver, &c. deducting Raw Materials.... 

Paper of all sorts, Paste-Board and Paper Hangings, including labour in every 
branch of the Paper Mauufacture, deducting Raw Material 

Books, Newspapers, &c. and Printing Apparatus, including the labour of Printers 
of Books, Gazettes, Newspapers, &c. Printing in general, Bookbiuders, 
&e. after deducting for the Raw Materials..... 

Silk, viz —all sorts of Stutis and other Articles manufactured of Silk, including 
labour in all the branches of the Silk Manufacture, after deducting for 
the Raw Material 

Painters’ Colours, White Lead, Turpentine, Linseed, Rape, and other Oils, 
including the labour incident to the Manufactures of White Lead and 
Painters’ Colours, after deducting for the Raw Materials 

Beer and Porter, including the Labour in the Manufacture of Malt Liquor of 
different kinds, after deducting for the Raw Material.............. 

Cyder, Perry, Sweets, and Vinegar, including the labour in the Manufacture of 
each, after deducting for the Raw Materials ...........-.-,. 

Spirits, including the labour in the Manufacture of Spirits in the Distilleries,. after 
deducting for the Raw Materials; the Strong Waters manufactured in 
Ireland are alsoincluded ....... 

Beef, Pork, Butter, and other Provisions—the Labour employed i in killing the 
Animals, and in preparing, packing, and salting these articles for 
Exportation may be estimated at . 

Haberdashery, &c. Comprising Inkles, Tapes, Fringes, and other Smsll Wares, 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, and Ink, including the labour in the Manufac- 
ture of these various Articles, after deducting for the Raw Materials 

Straw-—Labour in the Manufacture of Straw into Hats, Bonnets, Toys, and various 
other Articles, after deducting for the Raw Material............ 

Gold and Silver Lace, aud Gold Leaf, including the Labour in the Manufacture 
of these Articles, after deducting for the Raw Materials........... 

Dye Stuffs, including the Labour in the Manufacture of all sorts of Dye Stuffs, 
and in dying for private Families, but excluding what applies to the 
Manufacture of Woollens, Cottons, and other fabricated Articles, after 
deducting for the Raw Materials,,.. 


Carried forward.,.... 


500,000 


93,550,006 


q 
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Brought forward...... £93,550,000 
Furs, Feathers, and Skins of Auimals, including the labour ia the Manufacture of 
these Articles, into Hats, Muffs, Tippets, Trifamings, &e. after de- . 
ducting for the Raw Materials... . 50,000 
Hair, Hogs’ Bristies, &c. including the Labour in manufacturing them into Chair 
and Sofa Bottoms, Hair Cloths, Brushes, and other Articies, after de- 
ducting for the Raw Materials 500,000 
Floor Cloths, Oil Cloths, &e. namely, the lahour in the Manufacture of these 
Articles, and the labour of Floor-Cloth stuiners, &e. inclusive, after 
deducting for the Raw Materials 30,000 
Household Furniture, as Tables, Chairs, and other Cabinet w are, exclusive of 
Carpets and Articles of Woollen Manufacture, and of such other Arti- 
cles as are included in the above-mentioned Manufactures, including 
the labonr of Cabinet Makers, &c afier deducting Raw Materials.. 
Soap, including labour in the Manufacture, after deducting for the Raw Mater ials 
Candles, including labour in the Manufacture of Candles from Wax and chars 
after deducting for the Raw Materials ........ 
- Bricks, and Tiles, including the labour of Brick-makers, Tile-makere, Ke. “after 
deducting for the Raw Materials......... vee 
Gunpowder, the labour in making it inclusive, deducting Raw Materials. sees 
Cooperage, including |:bour in making Vats, Casks, aud various other Articles in 
that branch, » fter deducting for the Raw Materials 
Turnery W “re, including labour in the Manufactures of numerous Articles from 
Ivory, Bone, Horn, and various Woods, deducting Raw Materials. . 
Coaches, Carriages, Waggons, Carts, and other Vehicles, including the labour ‘of 
Coach Makers, Carriage Makers, Wheelwrights, &e after oe 
for the Raw Materials 
Salt and Alum, including labour in the Manufacture of these> articles, after 
deducting for the Raw Materials 
Drugs, Chemical Preparations, and Miscellaneous Manufactures of V itriol, 
Varnish, Glue, Starch, Perfumery, &c. including the labour in all, after 
deducting for the Raw Materials..... 
Pobacco and Snuff, including the labour in these Mawutactares; after deducting 
for the Raw Materials ..... 
Refined Sugar, including the Expence of Labour and Machinery i in n Sugar Refi- 
neries, after deducting for the Raw Materials ...... 
Musical Instruments, Cork, Toys, and Miscellaneous Articles, including the labour 
of Musical Tostr umentynakers, Cork Cutters, &c. after deducting for 
the Raw Materia!s 
Steam Engines, Machinery, Mills, and Mathematical, Instr uments, including the 
labour of Engine-makers, Millwrights, &c. deductiug Raw Materials... 
Houses, namely, the increased value of Property created by the labour of a consi- 
derable number of persons employed in building and repairing Houses 
annually, as Masons, Bricklayers, House Carpenters, Joiners, House 
Smiths, Sash-makers, Lath-renders, Plaisterers, Plumbers, Glaziers, 
Painters, Paper Hangers, Carvers and Gilders, Sculptors, Slaters, 
Tilers, Thatchers, and House Labourers, deducting Raw Materials. . 
Ghip and Boat Building and Repairing, including the labour of Shipwrights, Boat- 
builders, Mast and Oar Makers, Block Mekers, Rope Makers, Sail 
Makers, Riggers, &e. after deducting for the Raw Materials 
Millers, Mealmen, aud Malsters; — The two first. Classes for their own and 
Servants’ Labour in mauufacturing the Grain into Meal and Flour, 
and the last in enehaenning the Barley into Malt for Brewers _ 
Butchers, Bakers of Bread and Biscuit, Poulterers, Fishmongers, P try Cooke, 
and Confectioners for their own and Servants’ Labour .in preparing 
‘ the Articles for Cousumption , 
Miscellaneous Trades People, as Tailors, Mantua Makers, Milliners, Dress 
Makers, Sempstresses, Slop Makers, &c. employed ia making Wearing 
Apparel, Upholsterers, Umbrella aud Parasol Makers, Fan Trimmers, 
Shirt and Twist Button Makers, Silk Lace Workers, Domestic 
Spinsters, Clear Starchers, Leundvesses, and Manglers, for their 
Labour in their respective branches .... ... 2,500,000 
Fine Arts—Paintings, Sculpture, Eugravings, &c. for the ‘estimated value of the 
Labour, exclusive of the cost of the Raw Materials... ...csereeeveees 500,000 


£114,230,000 
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INLAND TRADE. 


Warehourem + and Shopkeepers of all descriptions, for their Labour and Capital 
em ‘loyed in collecting and vending British Manufactures of all kinds 
either immediately to the Consumer or to the Merchant for Exporta 
tion, including foreign Goods imported—estimating 100,000, whose pro- 
fits, average at 1501. each, annually 

Labour and Profits of Innkeepers and Publicans throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland—taken on the supposed number of 75,000 Families averag- 
ing 1002. each . ee 

Proprietors of Barges and other ‘Small Craft, employed i in Rivers and Can Is in 
the conveyance of Coals, Merchandize, and various Articles, for their 
Profits aad Interests on ‘their Capital, which may be estimated, after 
deducting Wear aud Tear, Men's Wages, and other Charges, at...... 

Aquatic Labourers in Rivers and Canals, estimating 100,000 persons whose aver- 
age Wages at 551. per annum would amount to...........+..-+ 

Proprietors of Coaches aud Waggons, in as far as they are employed in the Transit 
of Goods, including the labour of persons employed in collecting Tolls 
on the Roads, and also the labour of persons employed in repairing 
Roads, in as far as relates to the conveyance of Goods, Merchandize, 
&c. the labour and profits in all which may be estimated at. ee eeereee 2,000,000 


£31,500,000 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 


Profits on the Capital employed by Merchants, arising from the Exportation of 
Merchandize annually from Great Britain and Ireland on 91,795,822. 
being an average of thetwo years ended January 5, 1810 and 1811, 
and from Importation on 75,602,856l. being an average of the same 
two years, making together 167, 398,678. estimated at 10 per cent, in- 
cluding interest of Money advanced, and exclusive of the collateral 
profits arising from Féreign Commerce derived by Bankers, Brokers, 
and others to be hereinafter detailed 16,739,867 
Underwriters on the risk of Vessels and Cargoes Outwards and Homewards, aver- 
aged at 4 per cent. on the value of Shipping and the amount of Imports* 
and Exports amounting to 10,338,8157.—10 per cent. on this sum, 
which may be fairly estimated as the Underwriter’s giins, is 1,033,881 
Ship Owners for Freight of 2,265,934 Tons ef Shipping Outwards, and 2,287,652 
Tons Homewards between Great Britain and Ireland and all parts of 
the World, for an average of the years 1810 and 1811, estimated at 57. 
Ton Outwards and 6/7. per Ton Homewards, would amount to 
25,055,582/.; their clear Profit on this Sum cannot be less than...... 4,000,000 
Brokers, Factors, Agents, and others deriving from these Exports and Imports a 
profit, probably.......... 1,000,000 
Clerks and Labourers, namely, about 30,000 Clerks ‘and 40,000 Labourers em- 
ployed in shipping and landing Merchandize, whose labour may be 
fairly averaged at 802. per annum each 5,600,000 
Nautical Labourers or Sailors, about 200,000 including their provisions ‘and 
liquors : the Seamen’s Wages averaged at 407. per annum, and the 
provisions and liquors at 30. for each Sailor.... 14,000,000 
Miscellaneous Charges centering with Dock Companies and others employed about 
Docks, Harbours, and Piers, and Labourers connected therewith. . 1,000,000 
Ship Chandlers, Block Makers, Sail Makers, Artificers, and others employed i in 
equipping and fitting out Ships:—their Labour may be estimated at 3,000,000 


£46,373,748 


COASTING TRADE. 


Ships and vessels employed in the Coast Trade of Great Britain and Ireland, in- 

clading the Coal Trade and also including their repeated voyages :— 

The Proprietors clear profit, after deducting for Wear and Tear of 

their Vessels, Insurance and all other Charges, may be estimated at.. _ 1,000,000 
Aquatic Labourers employed on board of Vessels in the Coasting Trade, about 

20,000, averaged for Wages and Provisions at 50/. peranoum,. 1,000,000 


£2,000,000 
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FISHERIES. 

Whale and Seal Fisheries, in the Greenland and South Seas.—The expence of 
Outfit, Seamen’s Wages, Provisions, Wear and Tear ef Ships, Insur- 
auce, Kc. valued at about 10 per cent. namely 269,551/ taken from 
869,551. the real value of the Imports of Oil and Whale Fins as per 
Financ ial Accounts for 1812, leaves 

British and Irish Fisheries, rouud the Coast of Great Britain and Ireland, com- 
prising Herriugs, Pilchards, Sprats, Mackare}, Cod, Haddock, Ling, 
Turbot, Brills, Whitings, Soles, Plaice, Halbert, Skait, Lobsters, Crabs, 
Oysters, Prawns, Shrimps, and other Sea and Shell Fish tor Home 
Consumption and Exportation . 

River Fisheries in Great Britain and Iveland, consisting of f Salmon, Salmon Trout, 
Eels, Pike, Carp, Perch, and a variety of other Fish, after de ducting 
the expence of Fishing Apparatus, &c. exclusive of the Fisheries of 
Newfoundland, which, being a Colonial Fishery, are mentioned in an- 


£2,100,000 
BANKS. 
Bauker’s Profits, including the Chartered Banks of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, arising from dealing in Money and Government Securities for the 
accommodation of Persons engaged ia Agricultural pursuits, Manu- 
Sacturcs, Foreign Commerce and Shipping, Inland Trade, Cousting 
Trade, Fisheries, and Foreign Income, inasmuch as all Bankers par- 
ticipate in the Profits derived from the abovementioned sevea sources, 
whicl, have been considered in a Sekiacinn the Property created under 
these different heads abvut.,........ 38,500,060 


FOREIGN INC OME. 
Remittances.—Comprising Remittanees of Fortunes from the East Todies and 
other Foreign Parts, and the Produce of Estates in the West Indies 
for the support of Proprietors and other Persons residing in Great Bri- 


RECAPITULATION, £ 
AGRICULTURE. ............... 
MINES AND MINERALS esas 9,009,000 
114,230,000 
FOREIGN COMMERCE AND SHIPPING ccesesecese 46,373,748 
COASTING TRADE.......... : 2,000,000 
FISHERIES (exclusive of the Colonial Fisheries ‘of Newfoundland) 2,100,000 
BANKS, viz. Chartered Banks and private Banking Establishments — 3,590,000 


ToTAL......£430,521,372 


SUMMARY RECAPITULATION. 


EUROPE.—~-Great Britain and ¢+430,521,372 
432,439,372 
AMERICA.—British Possessions in North America.,.......++..+- 13,215,474 
British West India 18,516,540 
Conquered Idem 10,195,026 


AFRICA.——-British Settlements 179,000 mili 
Conquered Idem 621,900 triu 
ASIA. British Colonies and Dependencies...,.....0+5.+++ 2,475,500 x guis 
3,718,730 


£ 6,194,230 lear 
Territorial Possessions under the Management of the East India Pha: 


—————218, 160,723 Fre 


(To be resumed.) 
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Clarke's Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 


TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF Ev- 
Rope, Asta, AND Arrica, by E. D. 
Clerke, LL. D. Part the Second. Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, Section the 
Second. Quarto.* Price 5l. 5s. pp. 850, 
with mary plates. Cadell and Davies. 
London, 1814, 


The travels of an intelligent Virtuoso 
of the present day, can scarcely avoid 
comprising an interesting mixture of in- 
formation, partly derived from inter- 
course with the dead, partly from con- 
versation with the living. Intent on 
studying autiquities, he rambles, not 
heedlessly or blindly, where their exist- 
ence, is probable, with the full deter- 
mination of his soul, to explore what- 
ever seems to promise further disco- 
veries, Such have been the animating 
causes which supported as well Sandys, 
Pococke, Shaw, and others of our coun- 
trymeu, as Le Bruyn, Norden, Niebuhr, 
aud many other ingenious and learned 
foreigners, under all the inconveniencies 
of long exile from home, change of cli- 
mate, and manner of living ;—amidst 
all the ferocities of nations, wild as 
their desarts, or the still more dangerous 
professions and protections of infuriated 
fanatics, and partially reclaimed barba- 
rians. Not less impelled by Antiquarian 
lure, Dr. Clarke has traced a variety of 
sites, where anciently stood populous 
and well-defended towns, now lost even 
to report : he has #xamined tombs, tem- 
ples, and public edifices, many of them 
hitherto concealed from the learned; 
and he has thrown light on a number of 
particulars, over which the veil of mys- 
tery had been drawn by the irresistible 
hand of time. Equally fortunate in the 
period of his travels, he iriterweaves the’ 
history of events never to be forgotten 
bv Britons ; and though not himself a 
military man, yet he writes of British 
triumphs, and contributes with distin- 
guished zeal, to render them more 
complete, more couspicuous, 

A traveller of moderate talents and 
learning, led to visit the land of the 
Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, while 
it was the scene of contest between the 
French invaders and the English sent to 
expel them, could scarcely fail of com- 
bining a national interest with his per- 
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sonal adventures; while the work of a 
inan of letters, who from circumstances 
enjoyed the confidence of officers eu- 
gaged in. that memorable enterprize, 
must be enriched with a thousand gra- 
tifying particulars, and become a nwst 
valuable historical record to present and 
future generations, 

This advantage attended Dr. Clarke, 
Beside the respectability of his own cha- 
racter and that of his fellow travellers, 
he was fortunate in having a brother, a 
Captain in the British Navy, to whose 
attention and information, he owed much, 
to his introduction and recommendetion 
much more. In tact, though varions 
histories of the Expeditiou to Exypt have 
been published, yet no complete narra- 
tive can be formed without reference to 
certain chapters in the volume hefore us. 

Egypt and Greece, from the force of 
our earliest associations, most interest- 
ing countries, form the contents of this 
section ; and we ardently attend our tra- 
veller in regions once resounding with 
the busy hum of men, now silent, de- 
serted, and undistioguished, or the seat 
of violence and barbarity assuming the 
hauteur of Religious Sauctity; and of 
Government—the very ve plus ultra / 

The volume opens with the voyage of 
Dr. C. from Syria to Feypt; his pas- 
sage up the Nile to Grand Cairo, follows, 
with his examiuations and speculations 
on the Pyramids, and their destination. 
his return to Rosetta and Alexandria, 
fwhere his exertions in recoveri:.g frou 
the Krench the Egyptian trophies they 
intended to have smuggled off, has laid 
his country under lasting obligations) 
—theace to Patmos, to Athens, to Are 
gos, and various towns jin the Pelopon- 
nessus; to Comuth, to Eleusis, asd again 
to Athens. In alinost all these districts 
something recovered from the dead 
lence of ages, r: wards the diligence of 
the antiquarian ; aud gratfies the man 
superior to superstition and presteraft, 

But of all the rewards bestowed by 
consenting Fate on mortals wht) courted 
her favour by dint of Aut quarian re- 
search, none can equal those which 
are now the property of the British na- 
tion. In securing them for the public 
of his country, Dr. C. had an ample 
share. Never before was au invading 
army as the French were die 
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rected, to avail itself of its power to 
éollect articles for a National Museum : 
the acquisition of works, the labours of 
ages past, pillaged from their present 
possessors, uever before so deeply en- 
tered junto the calculation of sovereigus, 
who ventured navies and armies of no 
common magnitude, in distant con- 

nests, The intention of the French 
Kalers to attract whatever is admirable 
to Paris, was disappointed; and the 
spoils collected by their troops contri- 
buted, to distinguish more intensely the 
Justre of the British arms, to which 
they were reluctantly surrendered, They 
become the theme of British story, and 
our posterity may listen to the tale, of 
which they will long be the subjects— 
for these Nelson fought : for these Aber- 
crombie died: these were wrested irom 
the invaders of Egypt, under Buona- 
forts ;—and the expulsion of his legions 

emoustrated the superior prowess of 
our British ancestry of that day. Being 
now preserved in the British Museum, it 
is proper their history should be known, 
and especially by the visitors of that 
National Institution: and for this rea- 
son, but not without a view to th: 
versatile peculiarities of Freneh prin- 
ciples, and the steadiness of Britis! 
perseverance, we select Dr, C's, account 
of his negociation for these important 
antiquities: it will form the substance 
of the present article. 

Our Traveller was at Cairo, Augus: 
31, 180], when news arrived that Ge- 
neral Menou in Alexandria had offered 
terms of capitulation. As it was na- 
tural to suppose that the antiquities col- 
lected by the French would be claimed 
by the British, yet that the informatior 
possessed by the British General could 
not but be defective, this intelligence 
produced the instant return of Dr, C, 
aud his friends, down the Nile, with all 
the intelli renee they could ebtain, The 
famous siove fouud at Rosetta, exhibit- 
ing an inscription in three languages, 
the Greek, the Egyptian, and the Hir- 
roglyphic,—the most valuable Soros, de- 
scribed by this gentlemen as the eofin 
of Alexander the Great, with others 
concealed by French ingenuity and per- 
fidy,—would, in all probability, remain 
French, or become English, as his ar- 
rival was sooner or later, 
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The unwillingness of Menon to resign 
ay antiquities, gave time to our tras 
veller to arrive before Alexausria, Sept. 
10, and to report on those of the great- — 
est curiosity, but very little kaown, 
The British General, gccordingly, com- 
missioned D. C, to evter Alexaudria, in 
his name, and to search as his jatelligence 
directed him, for the objects of his pur- 
suit, He found the city in the greatest 
distress for want of provisions: many of 
the inhabitants had wor tasted bread or 
meat for severe] months. The linperial 
Consul, with his family, had lived oa 
had rice and onions. Their fallen cheeks, 
their clothes hanging loose about them, 
their general appearance besp: ke their 
wretchedness and dejection, When told 
that some days would elapse before the 
English entered Alexandria, they burst 
into tears, Menou had seized all specie, 
plate, merchandize, and food, 

We transcribe Dr. C's, interesting 
narrative. 

We had scarcely reached the house in 
which we tovesice, when a party of 
the merchants, who had heard of our ar- 
rival from the Imperial Cousu!l, ceme to 
 ougratu ate us upon the successes of our 
army, and fo offer any assistenve in their 
power, for expediting the entry of the 
English into Alexandria. Some of these 
waited unti! the room was cleared of other 
visitants, brought by curiosity, before 
whom they did not think proper to moke 
further communicetion. Bot when they 
were gone, speaking with circumspection, 
and in a low voice, they asked if our busi- 
ness in Alexandria related to the sul ject of 
contention between | ord Eutchinson and 
Menou; namely, the Autiquities collected 
by the French in Fg: pt? Upon being an- 
swered in the sflirmative, and, in proof of 
it, the cony of the Rosetta Stone being pro- 
duced, the priucips! person among them 
said, “ Does your Commender-in-chief 
know that they have ‘he Tom) of Alerun- 
der?” We desired them to Ceseribe it: 
upon which they said, thet it was of one 
eutire and beautijul green stone, shaped like 
a cistern, and taken from the mosque of St. 
Athanasius; that, among the inhabitants, 
this cistern had always borue the appetla- 
tion of Alexander's Tomb, Upon further 
conversation, it was evident that this could 
be no other than the identical monument 
to which our instructions from Cairo re- 
ferred. We procuced the confidential let- 
ter entrusted to us upon this subject. The 
person to whom it was written was not 
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present; but they offered to conduct us to 
his house. We had hitherto carefully con- 
cea'ed the circumstance of its being in our 
possession ; and, for obvious reasons, we shall 
not meutiou, even now, the neme of the 
individual to whom it wes addressed. “It 
relates then,” said they, “ to the particular 
object of our present visit; and we will 
put it in your power to get possession of 
it.” They then releted the unjustifiable 
measures used for its removal by the 
French, upon whom they bestowed every 
degrading epithet which their indignation 
could sugwest; telliug us also the venera- 
tion iu which the Matometans had always 
heid it, and the tradition familiar to all of 
them respecting its origin. Indeed ‘this 
had beeu so toug estabished, that one 
wonders it had been so little noticed among 
the enlightened seminaries of Europe. Leo 
Africanus, loug subsequent to the conquest 
of Alexandria by the Saracens, had re- 
corded the tradition; and Freinshemius, 
in his Supplement to Livy, had admitted 
the authority of Leo. That it should par- 
ticularly excite the attention of French- 
meu is easily explained. Their own coun- 
trymau, Rollin, had directed their regard 
towards it, by countenancing the opinion 
aud testimony of Freinsbemius. So eager 
were they to obtain it, that the most 
solemn treaty was infringed, whereby they 
had guaranteed to the Mos!ems the inviola- 
ble possession of their sanctuaries. The 
Mosque of St. Athanasius was forgibly 
entered by a party of their pioneers, with 
battle-axes and hammers ; andthe “ Lob 
of dscander, founder of the city,” was borne 
away, amidst the howiing aud lamentation 
of its votaries. 

We then visited the person to whom our 
letter from Cairo had been addressed, res- 
pecting the communication to be made 
upoa our arrival, and found that every in- 
formation had been auticipated by the in- 
teiligence we had already received, except- 
jing that which related to the place where 
this vaiuabie religue was now deposited. 
This, however, they readily gave us. We 
were told that it was in the hold of an hos- 
pital ship, name La Cause, in the inner 
harbour ; and being provided with a boat, 
we there found it, hatf filled with filth, and 
covered with rags of the sick people on 
board. It proved to be an immense mouo- 
lithal Surcophagus, or, according to the 
name borrowed by the Greeks from th: 
antient language of Kgypt, a Sores; cou- 
verted, in ages jong posterior to its forma- 
tiou, into a cistern, according to a custom 
which has been universal am the East, 
wherever such receptacies for the dead 
have been discovered. 


In the forenoon of this day, the author 
waited upon General Meuou, .requesting a 
passport, that might enable him to pess 
and repass the outer gate, to and from the 
British camp; and at the same time made 
application for permission to copy the tn- 
scription upon the Rosetta Tabict, which 
was still carefully concealed. One of the 
Aid-de-Camps conducted him into a small 
tent, pitched in a spacious area, or square, 
near the inuer gates of Alexandria, where 
the parade of the garrison was daily held, 
this tent, smal! as it was, had been sepa- 
rated into two parts by a curtain, behind 
which Menou had his giving 
audience in the outer part, near to the en- 
trance, where there was herdly room 
enough to stand upright. Having waited 
some time, during which women's voices 
were heard in conversation behind the pare 
tition, the curtain was suddenly raised, and 
Jaques Abdallah made his appearance. A 
more grotesque figure can hardly be con- 
ceived, He wore a flower embroidered 
waistcoat, with flaps almost to his knees, 
and a coat covered with broad lace. 
Rlevating his whiskered face and double 
chin, in order to give all imaginable pomp 
and dignity to his squat corpulent figure, 
which covered with finerygnuch resembled 
that of a mountebank, he demanded, in an 
imperious tone of voice, “ Que sowhaite-t-if, 
Monsieur Clarke ®” Having explained the 
cause of the visit, as far as it related to the 
passport, and being directed to apply for 
this to Nene, General of Brigade, the author 
ventured to introduce the subject of the 
Rosetta Stone; stating, that he was about 
to return to Lord Hutchinson, and wished 
to obey the orders he had received from 
his Lordship, for copying the Inscription. 
At the very mention of this Stone, Menou 
gave vent to his rage; and, ready to burst 
with choler, exclaimed, “You may tell 
your Commander-in-chief he has as much 
right to make this demand as a highweymag 
has to ask for my purse! Ele has a canuon 
in each of my eers, and another in m 
mouth; let him take whet peases him 
have a few embroidered saddles, and a 
tolerable stock of shirts, perhaps he ma 
fancy some of these!” The author assu 
him thet he cou'd be the bearer of no mes- 
sge of this kind; but whotever-he might 
think proper to put iv writing, should be 
carefully conveyed, and 2s punctually de- 
ivered. Having left the fent, they waited 
upon Ceneral Réneé for the passport, while 
this wos preparing a note came from Menou 
for Lord Hutchinson. With this note the 
author and his companions set out for the. 
Euglish camp; and arriving at head quar- 


ters, presented it to his Lordship, making” 
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known at the same time al] that had trans- 
ired concerning the Sarcophagus from the 
osque of St. Athanasius, together with 
the intelligence which had been obtained 
with regard to the other antiquities. To 
Menou's note his Lordship disdained to 
make any reply; transmitting only a ver- 
bal message, cautioning him to beware of 
sending auy more messages or letters to 
him, but to obey the conditions proposed 
for the surrender of Alexandria, upon pain 
of having not only his own baggage, but 
that of officers of the French army, sub- 
mitted to an examination. Al) the anti- 
quities, without reservation, were to be 
delivered to the English; and to this de- 
mand was added an order for the collection 
of specimens belonging to Natural History, 
and whatsoever other literary acquisition 
had been made in Egypt for the French 
nation. His Lordship directed that the 
most diligent enquiry should be made con- 
cerning every thing of this nature. ... . 
Saturday, September the twelfth. This 
day the flesh of horses, asses, and camels, 
sold, in the market, st a price nearly equi- 
valent to half a guiuea of our money, for a 
single roto/s, equal to about a pound and a 
quarter. Mr. Fiamilton went with us to 
the French head-quarters, and undertook 
to mention to Meuou the result of our visit 
to Lord Hutchinson. We remajued near 
the outside of the tent; and soon heard the 
French General's voice, elevated as usual, 
and in strong terms ef indignation remon- 
trating against the injustice of the demands 
made upon hiim. The words “ Jumais on 
n'a pille le monde!” diverted us highly, as 
coming from a leader of plunder and de- 
vastation. He threatened to publish an 
account of the transaction in all the Ga- 
zettes of Europe; and, as Mr. Uamilton 
withdrew, we hesrd him vociferate a 
menace of meeliung Lord Hutchinson in 
single combat—* Nous nous verrons, de bien 
pres—de bien pres, je vous assure!” How- 
ever, Colonel, now General, ‘Turner, who 
had arrived also in Alexandria, with orders 
from our Commander-in-chief respecting 
the surrender of the Antiquities, soon 
brought this matter to a conclusion. The 
different forts were now occupied by our 
ermy ; and the condition of the garrison 
was such, that Menou did not decm it 
prudent to resist any louger: he reluctantls 
submitied to the loss of his literary tro- 
phies. The Rosetta Tablet was takeu from 
a warehouse, covered with mats, where it 
been deposited with Menou's bag- 
age; and it was surrendered to us, by a 
rench oflicer and Member cf the Institute, 
in the strects of Alexandria; Mr. Cripps, 
Mr. Hamilton, and the author, being the 
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only persons present, to take possession of 
it. The officer appointed to deliver it re- 
commended its speedy conveyance to some 
place of safety, as he could not be answer- 
able for the conduct of the French soidiers, 
if it were suffered to remain exposed to 
their indignation. We made this circum- 
stance known to Lord Hutchinson, who 
gave orders for its immediate removal; and 
it was given in charge to General Turcr, 
under whose direction all the monuments 
of Egyptian antiquity, resigned to us by 
the articles of the capitulation, were afler- 
wards conveyed to England. 

This is a fair specimen of French rae 
pacity. By what right had Menou de- 
prived the inhabitants of Alexandria of 
their venerated Sarcophagus ? By that 
of conquest. But when the same right 
becomes his disadvantages, he complains 
of hard usage! When did he or his 
army respect property, public or pri- 
vate? 

After all, a great number of antiqui- 
ties were concealed by the French Offi- 
cers, who had them in charge; and es 
pecially by the corps of Savans, who 
were allowed by their conquerors to 
take with them their drawings, notes, 
dissertations, and reports; in short, 
whatever it was thouglt, they who had 
obtained them, could publish to the 
world with advantages superior to what 
were in the power of the captors. So 
jealous were the French that no infor- 
mation on the place where, and the 
time when, several important curiosities 
were discovered, They declined giving 
any information to Dr. C. even on sub- 
jects which did not compromise them 
with their Government. A part of their 
labours have been published in a pomp- 
ous folio, of plates, &e. 

It is well known that the Antiquities 
collected by our Author, on his own per- 
sonal account, form a collection in the 
University of Cambridge ; some of them 
he acquired by purchase from peasants 
or dealers, others he obtained by dig- 
ging, and particularly in places where 
wells had anciently flowed. But of the 
siliul management by which he obtain- 
ed one oi his principal acquisitions, a sta- 
‘ue once venerated, and worshipped with 
no small pomp and popularity, he gives 
the following account. It refers to a Co- 
lossal figure of Ceres, at Eleusis: difli- 
cult tomanage, from its weight; more 
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difficult still to be carried off, from the 
lingering veneration of which it conti- 
nued to be the object :— 


The difficulties to be encountered were 
not trivial: we carried with us frow 
dciens but few implements: a rope of 
twisted herbs, and some large nails, were 
al] that the eity afforded, as likely to aid 
the operation. Neither a wheeled car- 
riage, nor blocks, nor pulleys, nor even a 
saw, could be procured. Fort:nuately, we 
found at Eleusis several long poles, an axe 
and a smal! saw about six inches in length, 
such as cutlers sometimes make to shut ito 
the handle of a pocket knife. With these 
we began the work. The stoutest of the 
po'es were cut, and pieces were nailed in a 
triangular form, haying transverse beams 
at the. vertex and base. Weak es our 
machine was, it acquired considerable 
strength by the weight of the Statue, when 
placed upon the transverse beams. With 
the remainder of the poles were made 
rollers, over which the triangular frame 
might move. ‘The rope was then fastened 
to each extremity of the transverse beams. 
‘This simple contrivance succeeded, when 
= haps more complicate machinery might 
rave failed: and a mass of marble weigh- 
ing near two tons was moved over the 
brow of the hill or Acropolis of Eleusis, 
and from thence to the sea, in about nine 
‘hours. 

An hundred peasants were collected 
from the village and neighbourhood of 
Eleusis, and near fifty boys. The peasants 
were ranged, forty on each side, to work at 
the ropes; some being employed, with 
levers, to raise the machine, when rocks or 
large stones opposed its progress. ‘The 
boys who were not strong enough to work 
at the ropes aud levers, were engaged in 
taking up the rollers as fast as the ma- 
chine left them, and ia placing them again 
in the front. 

But the superstition of the inhabitants of 
Eleusis, respecting an idol which they all 
regarded as the protectress of their fields, 
was not the least obstacle to be overcome. 
Jn the evening, soon after our arrival with 
the firman, an accident happened which 
had nearly put an end to the undertaking. 
While the inhabitants were conversing 
with the Tchohodar, as to the means of its 
removal, an ox, loosed from its yoke, came 
and placed itself before the Statue; and, 
after butting with his horas for some time 
against the marble, ran off with consider- 
able speed, bellowing, into the Plain of 
Eleusis. Instantly a general murmur pre- 
vailed; and several women joiuing in the 


clamow, it was with difliculty any proposal 
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could be made. “ They had been alaways,” 
they said, “ jamous for ther corn; and the 


Sortility o} the land would cease when the 


Stutue nas removed.” Such were exactly 
the words of Cicero with respect to 
the Sicilians, when Verres removed the 
Statue of Ceres :—“ Quov, Crerene 
VIOLATA, OMNES CULTUS FRUCTUSQUE 
IN HIS LOCIS INTERIISSE ARBI- 
rnantur. It was late at night before 
these scruples were removed. On the fol- 
lowing morning, November the twenty- 
secoud, the boat arrived from Sa/amis, at- 
tended by four monks, who rendered us all 
the service iv their power, but they seemed 
perfectly panic-struck when we to'd them 
that it was our intention to send the Statue 
in their vessel! to the Pirceus; and be- 
trayed the helplessness of infants when 
persnaded to join in the labour. The peo- 
pie had assembled, and stood around the 
Statue; but no one among them ventured 
to begin the work. They believed that 
the arm of any person would fall of who 
should dare to touch the marble, or to dis- 
turb its position. Upon festival days they 
had been accustomed to place before it a 
burning lamp. Presently, however, the 
Priest of Eleusis, partiy induced by en- 
treaty, and partly terrified by the menaces 
of the Tv hohodar, put on his canonical vest- 
ments, as for a ceremony of high mass, and, 
descending into the hollow where the 
Statue remained upright, after the rubbish 
around it had been taken away, gave the 
first blow with a pickaxe for the removal of 
the soil, that the people might be convinced 
no calamity would befal the labourers. 
The work then went on briskly enough: 
already the immense mass of marble began 
to incline from its perpendicular; and the 
triangular frame was placed in such asitua- 
tion, that, as the Statue fell, it came gra- 
dually upon the transverse beams. The 
rope was then cut, and fasteved as traces; 
one half of it upon either side; and our 
machine, supported by wooden rollers, was 
easily made to move. In this manner, at 
mid-day, it hed reached the brow of the 
hill above the old port; whence the des- 
cent towords ihe shore, although among 
ruins, and olstructed by large stones, was 
gore easy. 

New cifficulties now occurred. It was 
found that the wafer near the shore was 
too shallow to admit the approach of the 
boat from Salamis, for the conveyance of 
the Statue on boerd; end the old quay of 
Eleusis, which cousisted of immense biocks 
of marb'e stretching out into deeper water, 
was in such a rumed state, that several 
wide chasms appeared, through which the 
water flowed. Across these chasms it 
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would be necessary to construct temporary 
bridges, for which timber would be re- 
quired; and even then the boat could not 
be brought close enough to the extremity 
of the quay to receive the Statue. Here 
the whole of our project seemed likely to 
meet with its termination; for it was quite 
impossible, without any mechanical aid, to 
raise a mass of marble weighing nearly 
two tons, so as to convey it into a boat. 
At this critical moment, when we were 

paring to abandon the undertaking, a 
arge Casiot vessel made her appearance, 
sailing between Salamis and the Eleusinian 
coast. We iustantly pushed off in the 
boat, and hailed her; and the Captain 
consenting to cone on shore, we not only 
hired his ship t&takethe Statue to Smyrna, 
but also engaged the assistance of his 
crew, with their boats and rigging, to assist 
in its removal. These men worked with 
spirit and skill; and made the, rest of the 
operation a mere amusement. * At sun-set, 
we saw the Statue stationed at the very 
utmost extremity of the pier-head. 

Early on the following day, November 
thie twenty-third, two boats belonging to 
the vessel, and the Sa/umis ferry-boat, were 
placed alongside of each other,between the 
ship and thepier;and orpen were laid across, 
so as to form a kind of stage, upon which 
the Casiot sailors might work the blocks 
and ropes. A small cable was also warped 
round the Statue ; and twelve blocks being 
brought to act all at once upon it, the 
Goddess was raised almost tothe yard-arm ; 
whence, after remaining suspended a short 
time, she was lowered into the hold; and 
the E/eusinians taking leave of her, the 
vessel sailed for Sunyrna. 

Sach are the labours of the learned ! 
Such, too, are the notions of heathenism, 
traditionally prevalent among the peo- 
ple. What their ancestors venerated, 
they believe, retain some claims to their 
distinction ; and many a lamp is lighted 
in asacred place, or to a sacred object, 
mercly from tradition and recollection, 
beside this which annually honoured the 
Goddess of Eleusis. 

The ill furnished state of Athens, a 
metropolis, a garrison town, which could 
not afford even a ladder, will meet the 
notice of our readers. Such is the state 
of modern Greece, of the city of Peri- 
cles, of Phidias, of Themistocles, and 
of Heroes without number! It seems, 
however, that whether by arms or by 
treaty, Egypt and Greece must yield 
their curiosities to our countrymen; yet 
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what these countries retain fixed to 
the places to which they were formed, 
though mutilated, though sinking under 
the accidents of time, and the calamities 
incident to the countries they embellish, 
remain, and ever must remain, objects 
of unequalled interest and curiosity. 
The contents of this Section are too 
interesting on a variety of accounts to 
be passed over lightly: we therefore re- 
serve our own observations for a future 
article, and hope to engage on others the 
‘attention of a friend, whose talents and 
learning are well known to our Readers, 


Laura: or an Anthology of Sonnets, (on the 
Petrarcan Modcl) and Elegiac Quatuor- 
zains: English, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French and German ; Original, and 
Translated, §c. By Capel Lofft. 5 Vols, 
sm. 12 mo. price 11, 10s. Crosby. London. 
1814. 

That the Literature, and especially the 
Poetry, of Italy, should have been highly 
popular among the lovers of the belles 
lettres in Europe, three centuries ago, 
when polite studies experienced a ge- 
neral revival, was a natural consequence 
from a variety of causes. Our Enge 
lish Nobles who had visited that coun- 
try, brought home with them a relish 
for what they had enjoyed abroad ; 
and became Poets in their turn, no less 
from the impulse of animated feelings, 
than from a generous desire to gratify 
their countrymen who had not enjoyed 
equal advantage. They imitated and 
naturalized performances, from which 
they themselves had derived pleasure, 
The renown of the eminent writers who 
had then recently graced and immorta- 
lized the seat of science, the real supe 
riority to which the Italians were ho- 
nourably entitled, prevailing and well 
founded prejudice in behalf of their gusto, 
except in the article of Religion, the 
number of their partizans remaining, 
even on that subject, all contributed to 
reader popular whatever had originated 
in the region of Classical Literature, 
the land of elegance and refinement, 
The properties of the [talian language, 
itself musical, and flexible to musical 
melodies, confirmed and fixed the usages 
of its native poetry ; and among others, 
that of the Stanza, Our stubborn Ene 
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glish language, like the men who speak » The eunsrers to which the Sonnet is 


it, does not easily accomodate itself to 

urposes demanding pliancy. It excells 
in strength, durability, power; but to 
work it into short melodies, fettered by 
form, and fitted with precision, seems 
to resemble the task of workiug our 
tough woods into hand baskets : for such 
articles ozier twigs afford better wicker 
than oaken planks. Nor is the Italian 
the only language that enjoys this ad- 
vantage over ours: that looser kind of 
versification which in the French of La 
Fontaine detains us by an inexpressible 
charm, is not to be imitated, much less to 
be equalled, in English :—here and there 
a few lines may hitch into this freedom, 
passably ; but no consecutive series, 
containing thoughts, has been supported 
with spirit throughout a performance, 
long enough to entitle it a Poem. 

This difficulty has, perhaps, on the 
whole, been favourable to the character of 
the Stanza : its form has demanded skill, 
possesed by the masters of our language, 
chiefly ; vulgar rhimesters therefore, 
have declined it: its march is stately, 
and therefore, its subject has preserved 
decorum ; its extent allows it to raise 
and expatiate on one idea, only or 
chiefly : it therefore has remained un- 
employed by humour, which delights in 
the association and comparison of many 
ideas. 

That which refuses to lend itself to 
the purposes of humour, by an oppo- 
site property, or adaptation, may read- 
ily contribute to the intentions of dig- 
nity: tenderness may flourish, where 
burlesque fails : and were we under the 
necessity of selecting English poems, 
as examples of tenderness, no inconsi- 
derable portion of them, would be taken 
from among our sonnets. 

From these hints we shall not be ac- 
cused of undervaluing the Sonnet; but 
whether we may be happy enough 
to satisfy the compiler of these volumes, 
and the author of a considerable portion 
of them, we doubt.§ The composition of 
a Sonnet is fit only for persons of lei- 
sure; among whom, most certainly, Re- 
viewers can never be reckoned : it’ con- 
sumes not merely an idle hour, but 
hours ;—Mr. L. will say to the best ad- 
vantage ; let us hear his arguments. 


most peculiarly applicable are all that is 
most endearing, most interesting, most 
beautiful, excellent and sublime. ‘The ten- 
derest, purest, most generous Feelings of 
Love and rrienpsuip, all the cuaRities 
of private Life, all the virtues whether 
individual or social, at home or abroad, in 
peace Or war. The noblest Points of 
Natural and Moral puscosoruy ; the most 
just and exalted Sentiments of prery. Alt 
that the illustrious narriey (the Newrow 
of metapHysics) has compriz’d under 
those great and leading Sources of Assecis- 
tion on which our KNOWLEDGE, VIRTUE, 
and warpiness depend. There will be 
found sonnets in this Collection which 
with the most pure and concentrated ener- 
gy have risen to the Perfection of the me- 
RAL supLime. There will be found which 
expand inte the most ample and highest 
Views of Patrwtism and universal puran- 
THROPHY, Of NaTURE, Of IDEAL BEAUTY, 
of the PerrecTion or THE DEITY. Aud 
the force of the Example has been such, 
and has been for Ages so accumulated— 
the Form of the Composition itself is such, 
that any thing vicious, irrational, or low is 
as unlikely to make it's way into it as inte 
the repre itself. 

Estimated, therefore, by it's Excellence 
of every kind, and not merely by it’s diffi- 
culty of Composition, the paradoxical Re- 
mark of the penetrating and severe rot 
Leau will scarcely appear excessive, that 
& PERFECT SONNET is equal to an EPIC 
poem. And what is of more geueral im- 
portance it may be truly said, that no 
species of Poctry contains so much of coon 
and little of nap in equal Quantity as the 
genuine sonnet. Though not the highest, 
since there are the rraaaic, the epic, the 
ope, and the caxzonr, it is high indecd in 
the order of poetry ; and nearer to fault- 
less Excellence than any other. 

Mr. L’s. Preface is an elaborate dis- 
sertation on the form, the qualities, and 
the analogies of the Sonnet. He finds ia 
its construction valid reasons for ex- 
tending it to fourteen lines, and rea- 
sons equally valid for closing it there; 
yet we observe that he has not refused 
admission to instances of éhirteen lines ; 
and on some occasions he has trans 
gressed by including eighteen! More 
frequently, however, he, at his personal 
peril, contracts poems suited to his pur- 
pose, which have criminally exceeded 
the limits of the legitimate sonnet, to 
the number of lines established by Par- 
nassian authority : whether he sleeps in 
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peace, unvisited by the spirits of their 
authors, it might be inconvenient, per- 
haps, to him to confess. 


We acknowledge a predilection for 
these elegant labours of the Muse, in 
the volumes before us ; arising in part 
from their general nature, from the repu- 
tation of their compiler, but, principally, 
from the first lines of the Pretace: 
** The Collection here offered to the 
public has been slow/y formed.’’—It is 
twelve years since it has commenced,” 

‘This slow process is equally com- 
mendable and benelicial; in the course of 
this time, Mr. L. has, doubtless, seen 
cause to correct many things which he 
had admired, and to reject many arti- 
cles which he had inserted. The com- 
munications of triends have been tricd, 
in later days, by other tests than that of 
friendship ; while the compositions of 
the author—a respectable and extensiv: 
contribution—have been read with a 
fresh eye, and retouched with a less 
timorous hand, both originals and trans- 
lations, The work could not have fallen 
into better hands. The whole is an as- 
semblage of one thousand articles ; each 
filling its owu page, and not a few em- 
bellished with various illustrative notes. 
Nor are these our only obligations to the 
Editor ; he has subjoiued to his preface 
such (brief) memoirs of the aethors, 
(Italians) whose works he adopts, as may 
satisfy, for the moment, the reader who 
combines inquisitiveness with taste. 


Mr. L. has given the name “ Laura” 
to his selection, in affectionate and re- 
spectful remembrance of Petrarch, and 
of that mysterious passion, to which the 
Sonuet owes much, perhaps, most of its 
celebrity. What we cannot credit does not 
affect us. Subjects founded on nature, 
on real events, are best suited to this 
stile of poetry, as to al] others; and 
if we allow superior bards to strug- 
gle with the difficulties of the son- 
net, the occasion must be justified by 
some tribute paid to friendship, or some 
effusion of grief, that iuterrupts for a 
moment their pursuit of graver labours. 
For, we are not ignorant, that mest 
unsuitable and incongruous ideas have 
been tortured into Sonvets: that na- 
ture has been violated in a thousand 
differeut modes, mystical aud wetaphy- 
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sical, confused by a jargon of terms and 
subtleties, too refined or too abstruse 
for comprehension, The * fault of the 
age”’ may be pleaded in excuse for some; 
—but others must endure their well- 
Geserved condemnation, Mr, L, like an 
expert pleader, has kept these defor- 
wiities eut of sight; and we, having no 
intliuation, so much as to revive their 
memory, shall recall our thoughts to 
what ave before us; and commend these 
volumes, as coutainiog not only the 
inmost extensive, but the most respect- 
able series of Sonnets which have issued 
from the British press. 

We select as specimens a few marked 
by some peculiarity, which forms the 
distinction, In so great a number, 
whatever attention be exerted, the si- 
milarity of features, is felt at length, 
as a drawback from delight. Some are 
more beautiful, taken singly, than they 
appear to be among others; yet we ace 
knowledge, with pleasure, the anxiety 
of the author to comprize variety, among 
other recommendations of his thousand 
examples, 

The first is in honour of that form of 
Poesy, of which it is an instance, 


ON THE PECULIAR CHARACTER OF THE 
SONNET. 
Prais'd be the Poet who the Sonnet’s claim, 
Scverest of the Orders thai belung 
Distiuct and separate to Delphic Song, 
Shail venevate: nor its appropriate name 
Lawless assume. Peculiar is its Fame; 


From wim deriv’d, who shuna’d the city 
throug, 


And warbled sweet thy rocks and streams 
among, 
Lonely Valciusa'—And, that Heir of Fame, 

Our greater MILTON, hath, by many a lay, 
Form'd on that arduous Model, fully shown 

That English verse may happily display 
Those strict energic measures which alone 

Deserve the name of SONNET, and convey 

A grandeur, grace, and spirit, all their own. 

Besides, being recommended by the 
completeness of the composition, and the 
harmony of thought, as well as of ver- 
sification, the following derives an addi- 
tional claim to insertion, from having 
been the favourite of Dr, Warton, 
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Should the lone Wanderer, fainting on his 
way, 
Rest, for a moment of the sultry hours, 
And though his path through thorns and 
roughness lay 
Pluck the Wild-Rose or Woodbints gadding 
flowers, 
Waving gay wreaths beneath some sheltering 
tree 
The sense of Sorrow he awhile may lose ; 
$0 have I sought thy Flowers, fair porsy, 
So charm’d my way with Friendship and the 
Mase, 
Put darker now grows Life’s unhappy Day; 
Dark with new clouds of Evil, yet to come : 
Her Pencil sickening Fancy throws away ; 
And wearied Hope reclines upon the Tomb, 
And points my Wishes to that tranquil shore 
Where the pale Spectre, Care, pursues no more. 


The Sonnet not being sufficiently dif- 
ficult in itself, its admirers have thought 
proper to add other difficulties; such as 
the recurrence of the same rhime, limi- 
tations, and resumptions of a preceding 
idea, &c. That this should prove ex- 
tremely inimical to freedom of verse, 
can excite no wonder :—the wonder is 
much greater, that the Muse should 
sing at all, while incumbered with fet- 
ters so galling. We insert an instance, 


PETRARCA ‘—TRANSLATION, 


When I reflect and turn me on that part 
Whence my sweet LADY beam’d in purest 
Light 
And in my inmost thought remains that 
light 
Which burns me and consumes in every part, 
I, who yet dread lest from my heart it part 
And see at hand the end of this my light, 
Go lonely, like a man depriv’d of light, 
Ignorant where te go; whence to depart. 


Thus fiee I from the stroke which lays me 
dead ; 

Yet flee not with such speed but that Desire 
Follows, companion of my flight alone. 

Silent I go :—but these my words, though dead 

Others would cause to weep—this I desire, 

That I may weep and waste myself alone. 


It has been the lot of most Poets to 
complain that they sang for small pro~ 
fit. This idea is havdsomely expressed 
by a Sonnetteer, whom Mr, L. commends 
for taste, judgment, learning, and poe~ 
tical Genius ; to which he added a pro- 
fonnd knowledge of Arabic. In what 
other art or mystery could talents so en- 
viable have issued in such complaints ? 

BENEDFTTO MENZINI 
A BRANCH of the aspiring pay I set 

And planting breath’d to Heaven my humble 

Prayer 

To biess a Plant so humble and so fair ; 
That to sweet Songsters it might pay the Debt. 
That Zephyr’s golden Wing with light Dews 


wet 

Might foster it’s young growth with softer 
air, 

And pour the heart-refreshing fragrance 
there ; 


And fetter’d Boreas with vain Malice fret. 


I know too well this Plant, to Phoebus dear, 
Slow, very slow, it’s envied height attains ; 
While other Trees to the warm Atmosphere 
Quicker expand :—yet not of this complains 
My heart; I feel that Toil, long and severe, 
The wreath of Immortality obtains. 
PREFIXT TO ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
Why from the Throne where BEAUTY sits su- 
PREME, 
And countless Emanations deals below, 
Infus’d and fixt in Woman's shining frame 
Doth so large portion of his Wonder flow? 
Why, but to rule the tread of human Woe, 
And point our erring fect where Joys abide? 
But, ah the pity, to a traitur-flame 
Weak wavering, wild, the heay'n-born ray is 
ty'd, 
And Man, confiding Man, from bliss es- 
tranged wide. 


Daughters of Britain, scorn the garish fire ; 
Exile the meteor to it’s Pharian Grave: 
Sincerer Flames from Virtue’s heights aspire, 
That brighten Beauty, and from Sorrow 
save : 
High o'er the rest see what fair hand doth 
wave 
A deathless Torch ; and calls you to the Shrine 
Where only Beauty, only Bliss entire! 
Follow the branch of much loy'd * #*s line; 
And from those Altars mend, with her, the ray 
divine. 
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Does the Reader perceive any delin- 
quency in this effusion, though extended 
beyond legal bouuds? It proves thot 
Genius is not to be shacklea. by mere 
authority, or mere example ; it aspires 
to snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art; as in other branches of Poetry, 
so in the Sonnet, We add an instance 
approaching the Rondo ;—(with an en- 
larged example of which Mr. L. con- 
eludes his compilation.—It) was once 
extremely favourite among our writers 
in this department. 

D'INCERTO :—TRANSLATION. 
Within my Cot-long had I liv’d content, 

In Poverty respectable and sweet : 

And mid my Song and Toil, in that Retreat, 
Heaving some breeze of Fame, which of me 

went, 


Within my Cot thus still I liv'd content. 


Yet through my Bosom suddenly was sent 
The Dart of vain Ambition :—Courts to 
greet 
I hurried; mindless of my Flock’s lov'd 
bleat 
And lowing Herds :—from my best wishes rent 
No more within my Cot I liv’d content. 


Consuming thus the bloom of my best Years 
My Happiness, my Virtue, there I lost ; 
Cares and luxurious Pleasures, idle Fears, 
Consuming thus the bloom of my best Years. 
Shame, Pain, Remorse, Gloom, self-condemn- 
ing Cost 
O'ertook me ; whispering oft to younger ears 
Ah, Poor had I remain’d; nor known, thus 
crosst, 
Shame, Pain, Remorse, Gloom, self-condemn- 
ing Cost. 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF SEVERAL STRIK- 
ING AND INCONGRUOUS PASSAGES IN Ma- 
DAME DE STAEL’s WORK ON GERMANY, 
with some historical accounts of that coun- 
try, by a German. 8vo p. 160. price 7s. 6d. 
Leigh, London. 1814. 


Madame de Staél’s work on Germany, 
was composed under a feeling very like 
a dread of the sovereign authority in 
whose power the writer knew herself t 
be. It was proscribed ‘‘ because it was 
not French,”’ yet the endeavour to rev- 
der it French enough, is sufficiently vi- 
sible in yarious parts of it. This 
ought to plead excuse for some thiugs 
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which are justly offensive to foreigners 
who know little, and care less, about 
the domineering sentiments of France. 
When a Frenchman says * there is no 
society except at Paris, “he uses the 
term in a sense peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants of that superficial metropolis ;—ia 
their acceptation, all society centers in 
Paris, exclusively. 

This writer cannot enter into the 
feelings which agitate a Frenchman's 
heart at the thoughts of being out of 
France. Though a German may view 
the Rhive with rapture, a thorough 
bred Parisian cannot view it without 
prejudice, This lady truly says, ** one 
dreads while crossing it to hear the ter- 
rible words, ‘ you are out of France.” 
She might have gone further, aad ad- 
ded, sich a one dieads to hear the ter- 
rible words, “‘you are out of Paris,” 
when by some miraculous turn of fate, 
he is induced to endure existence at the 
distance of a few leagues from his native 
home. In short, Frauce is to a French- 
man, as China is to a Chinese, ‘‘ what 
is under heaven;” and Paris is to his 
prejudices the heaven of heavens, 

In saying some severe things of Ger- 
many, ore de Stael says no more 
than is true of some parts of that exten- 
sive country ; for all know, who know 
any thing, that diflerent parts of it have 
different failings, and what describes 
one part accurately enough, is altoge- 
ther inapplicable to another. 

We are glad, nevertheless, that a 
Germav has taken up the pen in vindi- 
cation of his countrymen; some of the 
contradictions he detects are glaring, 
and deserve rebuke. He thinks too, 
that the reputation of his country is 
concerned, and that a vindication of it 
is necessary, among a people whieh dé 
not possess the means of doing it jus- 
tice, He observes, in some respects, 
correctly, that 

The number of individuals England, 
France, Italy, &c. who are well versed in 
the German language, is comparatively 
so small, that no general idea could hitherto 
have bsen formed of it in any of those 
countries. 

‘The most obvious reson why a modertt 
hes thus been almost exclusively 
confined to its own country, may be simply 
in the great dulliculty attending ite 
siudy. 
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The Gothic strycture of their charae- 
ters in print, varying again very materially 
from those they use iu writing; the ab- 
strusevess of their grammar, aud the pecu- 
livrity of their phraseology, must discourage 
the study of a modern language, on which 
few will vouchsafe to bestow so much ap- 
pliotion as any ancient language might 
require. 

The facility and fluency, too, with which 
Germans in general speak and write fo- 
reign languoges, may be another reason 
wity theirs is so seldom learned by foreigu- 
ers. Whatever country a Germau vises, 
he endeavours immediately to speak to its 
inhabitants iu their native foague: hence, 
perhaps, their backwardness to learn his : 
a backwardness which proceeds Jess from 
timidity than from an irrila:ility of self- 
love, from which the Germans, in general, 
setin fotally exempt. If they are but con- 
vinced of the propriety of what they have 
to say, it is almost immateria! to them how 
they express it, particularily when couvers- 
ing in a foreign language. A striking in- 
stonce of which our author has given 1) 
quoting her controversy with Schiiler on 
the dramatic system. 


There may be more in this than 
we are aware of; but to say truth, those 
Germans who so quickly, and so well 
learved to speak English, for instance, 
have been somewhat rare in our inter- 
course with Foreiguers. 


After she had asserted that German wri- 
ters, “ who possess an immense erudition, 
know afi French books as well as Freach- 
meu themse!ves.” 

She adds, in another passage ; 

“ French milliners send to the colonies, 
to Germany, to the North, what has bee: 
left on the shel, a8 they vu'lgarly call it. 
And what is true of dress may be equally 
applied to the understanding. We have a 
cargo of Madrigals, Calembourgs, and 
Vav devilles, which we send to foreign coun- 
tries, when nobody minds them any more 
in France.” 

According to that argument, are we to 
suppose a great part of the world involvec 
in mental darkness, in thus allowing them- 
selves to be imposed upon by the outcast of 
French literature. 

But she said, that she met in Germany 
inn-kecpers, and toll-receivers, who were 
acquainted with French litersture; it is 
therefore wot likely that ‘/<y could be so 
grossly deceived in that point. 

What a parallel altogether between 
fashions literary productions! The 
first have certainly been imported from 
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rality of the French having at all times 
been considered as triflers, most other na- 
tions have been willing to leave to their 
choice the cut and colours of their coats, 
gowns, &c.; and if the French have im- 
posed upon foreigners old fashions for new 
inventions, it shows that they are deceitful, 
without betraying a want of penetration in 
those who were deceived: for, to fashion 
may be attributed a wheel as well as to 
fdrtune ; what is on the top of it one day 
is turned downwards the next, and after a 
little while it appears uppermost again; 
and so on, 

But vot so with intellectual productions. 
There is a standard of meutal beauties, of 
literary excellence, which has remained 
immutsble since thousands of years, 

Nor has the cecadence of French litera- 
ture, on Which our euthor justly animad- 
verts, escaped the observation of other na- 
tions; and it proves their good taste, and 
correct judgment, if they prefer its former 
to its present state. 

Times have changed; and will conti- 
nue changed. Nations which did not 
venture to think for themselves deserve 
this reproach: bat let not our author, 
or his countrymen be too sensible of it. 
—France may borrow wisdom from 
Germany, hereafter, as Germany has 
borrowed wit from France, heretofore. 
Fashion and Literature may follow, and 
that at no very remote distance; at any 
rate times have changed ; and the steady 
patriotism of the Germans will enable 
them to settle more difficult accounts 
with France, than those between their 
own country and Madame de Stael. 
A snort Excursion 1n France, 1814, 

8vo. pp. 85. price 5s.6d. Stockdale. London. 

1814. 

The renewal of intercourse between 
our island and the Coutinent, it may be 
expected will add many ‘* Descriptions 
of France,’’—** Letters from France,’’ 
—* Excursions in France,”’ &e. to the 
shelves of our Libraries. Such of them, 
as are written by men accustomed 
to the world, familiar with good com- 
pany, and in the habit of making re- 
marks, and reducing them to writing, 
w ll be very entertaining. Such as are 
the works of authors for the first time, 
of travellers too indolent to commit 
their observations and opinions to notes 
while recent—or rather on the spot, 


France into most countries ; for, the gene- 


—such as contain the surmises of those 
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who have seen their own country, only, 
will make but little way in the world of 
letters. Most things are great or stnall, 
mean or magnificent, by comparison : 
bow should the most sensible man living 
be able to judge on what he sees, if he 
never possessed opportunity of forming 
that scale which is to serve him as a 
standard, and to be brought into use, as 
objects are presented to his coutempla- 
tion. 

This traveller landed for the first time, 
in a foreign ccuntry, at Havre de Grace, 
immediately after the review at Ports- 
mouth, in honour of the Allied Sove- 
reigns. He describes some things well 
enough, and givessome fairadvice to those 
who may follow his example. His feel- 
ings are those of an Englishman; and 
they are expressed in a simple style. 
The following observations are sufficient 
proofs of this, to the initiated, 

The diligence stops at Rouen in a ruined 
church, called St. Herblanc, not the only 
church which has been ruined by the revo- 
jution. I saw the church of St. Pierre con- 
verted into a warehouse; and was informed 
that, of thirty two which existed at the be- 
ginning of the revolution, only twelve re- 
main; but surely this must be incorrect, or 
all the chapels in one church must have 
been included, also the chapels of conven- 
tual houses. 

The revolution has spared two splendid 
monuments of the English, the cathedral 
and the church of St. Quen, both built by 
English architects. 

We infer the contrary : the revolution 
has done more mischief than will rea- 
dily be believed, The following ex- 
presses the feeling of all who have been 
accustomed to the bustle and dust, and 
multiplicity of population and employ- 
ments that burden the roads in the vi- 
cinity of the British metropolis. 

But we are approaching Paris! I can 
hardly believe that I am here; I am per- 
py saying to myself, is it possible that 

am so near Paris? 

The approach’ to Paris through the 
Champs-Ely-stes is the very best, and it 
is truly magnificent. Imagine a very long 
and very broad road, with avenues of trees, 
at the end of which the triumphal arch, 
the Chateau of the Thuilleries, and the 
towers of Paris gradually appearing, un- 
obstructed by paltry edifices, and you 
have a view of Paris. One enters immedi- 
ately into the Place de Louis Quinze, the 
Place Vendome, having, all the while, a 
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view of the most magnificent buildings in 
the world, with nothing to offend the eye 
till we enter the interior of the city, where 
the stranger, notwithstanding all he may 
have heard, must feel surprised at the nar- 
rowness of the streets. 

When [ returned to London, I was as- 
tonished at the comparative magnificence 
of onr streets; | could almost imagine them 
enlarged. London altogether may be 
more superb than Paris, but one docs not 
see it altogether; while at Paris, from the 
centre of the Pont Neuf, one sees almost 
almost all the wonders of Paris at once:— 
the immeuse Louvre, stretching itself, in 
silent majesty, along the banks of the 
Seine ; the palace of the Thuilleries; the 
Palais des Quatre Nations; the Palais da 
Corps Legislatif; the domes of the French 
Pantheon and the Hotel des Invalides, the 
latter of which is gilded. IT am convinced 
that the whole world could not furnish a 
view of equal magnificence. 

The whole world could not furnish 
a scene of equal maguificence! Sir, 
you told us in your first page, that 
this was the first time of your landing 
in a foreign country: what do you 
know,—except by report, picked up at 
Paris—of what scenes of magnificence 
the world can furnish ? 


Tue Docrrine or CHANces, or the Theory 
of Gaming made casy to all persons, &. 
By W. Rouse. 8vo. pp. 350. price 15s. For 
the Author: Lackington and Co. Londou, 


The Theory of Gaming made easy! 
How can it be supposed that Panora, 
mists understand the Theory of Gaming ? 
Beyond all question, the practice of 
gaming made uneasy, has but too often 
come before us, sometimes in our magis~ 
terial capacity ;—for the public has long 
suspected that the Bench was graced by 
members of the corps ;—sometimes in 
the character of friends, who have to 
soothe the afflicted, so far as permitted 
by a sense of what is due to honour 
and integrity ; and sometimes in that of 
umpires, who have seen breaches searces 
ly to be healed, between those who sat 
down to the gaming table in perfect 
good humour, but rose up from it, in 
that disposition which—but who ean 
describe the abandonment too frequently 
attendant on this destructive practice. © 

Be it known then, that we protest 
against making the theory of gaming 


easy to all persons, The proposal itself 
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is revolting to the feelings. Could the 
fact be accurately known, it is more 
than probable, that the history of the 
invention of gaming, (said to be among 
the Lydians,) would meet with an in- 
verted explanation, from that which is 
usually given to it. Says our author, 
** Gaming is said to be invented by the 
Lydians, when under the pressure of 
great famine: to divert themselves from 
their sufferings, they contrived dice, 
balls, tables, &c.”” More likely, says a 
jearned Censor, the passage ought to be 
otherwise translated, “ The Lydians 
having contrived dice, balls, and tables, 
and invented gaming, were reduced to 
great famine; and to extreme ‘suffer- 
ings!!’? Jo plain truth, while engaged 
in this practice, they could think of 
nothing else: their property, their 
farms, their looms, their nets, their es- 
tablishments of industry were all lying 
waste: their time and talents were all 
absorbed in this intoxicating pursuit. 

The subject is treated mn reference to 
calculation : the Book is a deep Book : 
the Preface is a well written Preface : 
it describes the chances of winning ; 
the ducky roadto fortune ; thenecessily 
of a prize falling somewhere,—then why 
not to me *—Surely 1 am as lucky as 
my neighbour—perhaps more so.” Ah! 
but then the chauces of failure :—why 
think of them ? the blind Goddess be- 
stows her favours undistinguishingly ; 
—why not on you ? After all, the Pre- 
face ends unluckily :—** the tendency 
of riches is to corrupt the morals, and 
Providence, for wise purposes, withholds 
them from virtuous and just men.’’—If 
this be so, why publish a Theory of 
Gaming made easy ?>—Or why not a 
corrective, shewing in a calculation per 
contra, the Practice of Gamiog made 
Difiicult ? 

Nor. is this all : we suspect a Snake 
in the Grass. The subject is familiar— 
too familiar! among certain in the 
higher sphere of life. Now by substi- 
tuting the words Jns and Outs for those 
who are Eight, and those who are Nine, 
or ** Lords A. and B.,” for those who 
** get the game by honours, or by 
tricks,"’ we stand a chance of penetrat- 
ing the author's occult meaning. Mr. 
R. expatiates on the “ probadility of 
the dealers reckoning honours :”’—why 
sir, the dealers a/ways reckon honours : 
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—also, on the “ probability of their 
missiug honours, and getting more 
tricks,’—O! fye Mr. R.!—* more 
tricks,” quoth he !..-on the probabi- 
lity of their getting the game either by 
honours, or by tricks.’’-—Why really 
this is beyond endurance ; beyond ex- 
pression provoking ! Who can wonder 
at the desperation incident to true 
patriots, when they calculate the chances 
—for them—or against them,—of their 
obtaining,—or of their adversaries ob- 
taining—or of themselves not obtaining 
—the game, by honours, or by tricks ? 
What a state is this world come to ! 
Bat, courage, all is not yet lost: we 
shail turn the Author’s arms against 
himself. See what pains he has taken 
—and he is not the first—to calculate 
the probabilities of those whoare eight, 
getting the game over those who are 
nine ;—but then they must have “ the 
deal ?’—Who does not understand this 
hint ?—Who, especially, that has pro~ 
perly considered the doctrine on the 
preceding page, in which the Author 
tells us—there are six ways of taking 
2 things out of 4!! Much information 
on the manner of doing this might be 
obtained from a Public Office of great 
notoriety but a word to the wise : 
State Secrets ! Our Author observes, * It 
is self-evident, then an event either will 
happen, or will not happen; therefore, 
these taken together constitute. cer- 
tainty.” True enough; and proper 
enough too, for the meditation of a man 
in the way to execution; to which no- 
thing would more certainly lead an ex- 
perimentalist, than deep study of the 
Doctrine of Chances, or the Theory aud 
Practice of Gaming made easy, 


Tue Papers or JouNn 
Smraron, Civil Enginer, &c. PF. R.S. com- 
prising his communications to the Royal 
Society, printrd in the Philoscphical Trans- 
actions, f rming a fourth volume to his Re. 
ports. 4to.pp.210, with plates, Longman ¥ Co. 
The hints and suggestions of a man 

of mind, are at all times worth reading ; 

they differ from his proper works only 
by the additional value aflorded by op- 
portuoity for finishing : and it has been 
well remarked, that the Queries of New- 
ton are, in many instances, superior to 
the demonstrations of ordinary taients, 


The man who raises himself by his ge- 
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nius and professional labours, to an 
eminence of reputation, not confined to 
his own country, merits the preserva- 
tion of all his papers, and the genera] 
circulation of all his productions, whe- 
ther mere essays, or more complete dis- 
sertations, Often too, the demands of the 
moment, the questions which arise, the 
propositions of others, furnish oceasion to 
a man of science, for bringing his 
knowledge into activity, and elucidating 
subjects, which otherwise he might 
never have thought of treating. 

Mr. Smeaton stood at the head of his 

fession ; of which, in fact, he was 
the Father, in more senses than one. 
His “ Works” have formerly come un- 
der our notice, and certainly form vo- 
Jumes of high importance to a manufac- 
turing and machine-working people. The 
contents of this additional volume, com- 
plete the whole of Mr. S's, labours ; they 
are miscellaneous, and consist of arti- 
cles, communicated by him to that truly 
scientific institution, the Royal Society ; 
which, with a liberality extremely com- 
mendable, has granted the use of such 
copper-plates as were in its possession : 
others are added to illustrate the subjects. 

These papers may be considered also 
as contributing to the history of science, 
and to the practical improvement of 
knowledge, as it stood at the time, and 
this is of great moment to a just appre- 
ciation of an artist’s efforts. What was 
the condition of art, or practice, as he 
found it; and ? what was its condition as 
he left it, is a fair question; when, as 
im the present case, it must meet with a 
most honourable answer. 

The subjects of Mr. Smeaton’s specu- 
Jations are—the air-pump—ihe steam 
engine, as constructed by M. de Moura, 
ef Portugal—the mode of measuring a 
ship’s way at sea—the mariners com- 
pass, with Dr. Knight’s needle and 
card—the powers of water aad wind to 
turn mills, &c.—the principles and pro- 

ortions of velocities—collision—tac- 
le—the heavenly bodies—eclipses—a 
pyrometer—an hygrometer—with re- 
marks, and corrections, or other instru- 
ments, Ke. 

That some approaches toward cer- 
tainty were necessary in the then state 
of science,—aad that the learned world 
was laid under obligation, by whoever 
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assisted in obtaining true results, may 
be inferred with suflicient accuracy froin 
a single fact. Belidor in his Architec- 
ture Hydraulique greatly prefers the 
application of water to an undershot 
mill, instead of an overshot ; and at- 
tempts to demonstrate, that water ap- 
plied undershot will do six times more 
execution than the same applied over- 
shot, On the contrary Desaguliers, en- 
deavouring to invalidate what had been 
advanced by Belidor, affirms from his 
own experience, that “ a well made 
overshot mill ground as mach corn in the 
same time, with ten times less water.’’ 
A difference of no less than sixty to 
one !—between two writers, both mathe- 
maticiaus, both demonstrators ! 

Sixty to one, is a fearful odds ; but, 
surely the public was suffering till this 
were reduced to certainty. Belidor also 
calculated the motion of the sails of a 
windmill, at a velocity beyond that of 
the wind iu the greatest storms that are 
ever experinced, Jt was necessary, there- 
fore, to obtain satisfactory results on 
practical questions of such general in- 
terest to the public, This, Mr. 8. un~ 
dertook, and performed: his labours 
were directed to other purposes not less 
important, and with results not less 
satisfactory, 

As the progress of wind is a mat- 
ter of general concern, we shall add 
Mr. Smeaton’s Table of the rate at 
which it travels: we need not say, 
that the motion of a traveller, pro- 
duces a wind to him, though the air be 
calm; or that going against the wind, 
increases the effect of what is in action, 


Wind. 


Hardly 
Just 
Geutle, pleasant........... 


Pleasant brisk gale........... 


High 

Storm, tempest... 

Hurricane......... 
that tears up trees, 
destroys buildings, > 100 
&e. &e. 
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The Victim of Intolerance ; or, the Her- 
- mit of Killarney, a Catholic Tale. By 
- Robert Torrens, Major in the Royal 
- Marines, 4 vols. 12mo. price 20s. 
Gale and Co, London, 1814. 


To declere our hatred of intolerance 
is perfectly unnecessary. Every volume 
of uur work bears witness that this is not, 
and never was, the sin of the Literary 
Panorama. But, we confess, that the 
passion of toleration, is in our judgment 
yery distinct from the grave and orderly 
view of the principle that we have been 
eccustomed to take. We heartily dis- 
approve of all movements dictated by 
heated imagination; of all motions, 
speeches, aud resolutions, not supported 
by cool argument and rational induction ; 
of every thing affirmed that exceeds our 
powers of belief, in point of fact; of 
every thing denied that is inconsistent 
with our better knowledge. We cannot 
consent to sufier our discretion to become 
the victim of our credulity ; and much 
as we respect the right of every man to 
consult his own conscience, and to judge 
for himself, unterrified, uninfluenced by 
apprehension of political pains and pe- 
nalties, yet we must be allowed to re- 
commend prudence, where impradence 
would be injurious, forbearance, where 
rashness would counteract its own pur- 
poses, and headstrong vehemence, where 
mild and gentle behaviour would in- 
sure a much more honourable and 

effectual issue. We are afraid we shall 
offend Major Torrens, by honestly con- 
fessing, that the opening of his work 
was too evidently destitute of truth to 
allow us to se the continuation of 
his novel with that share of disposition to 
believe, which is absolutely necessary to 
impartiality. Once persuaded that the 
story did not happen, could not happen, 
the critic asks, cui bono? Will the im- 
passioned sentiments vented in a novel, 
moderate the fervour of any living man, 
woman, or child? Will arguments on 
political questions, discovered among the 

pers of a hermit, which he buried when 
be buried Aimoelf in @ stone tomb, amid 


applicable to the varying scenes of reli- 
gious party aud national prejudices? Will 
the confessions of a man, who acknow- 
ledges that he headed rebels, though, ag 
he affirms, by accident, be admitted as 
evidence of what is demanded by justice 
and equity on a great and momentous 
question of state policy? If the writet 
really intended to “ produce liberality of 
sentiment on one hand, and moderation 
and tranquillity on the other,” he would 
have depicted the happiness consequent on 
cultivating these lovely dispositions, and 
after having placed them amid difficulties 
and trials, demanding the utmost energy 
of mind to bear, or to surmount, he 
would have shewn them triumphant; and 
then we might have recommended his 
hero to regard and admiration without 
reluctance. 


Parnassian Wild Shrubs ; consisting of 
Odes, Sc. By W. Taylor. 12mo. 
ptice 5s. Wilson, London, 1814. 


A neatly-printed little volume ; that is 
some commendation to begin with :—of a 
fair moral tendency, that is more com- 
mendation to proceed with:—as to the 
correctness of the poetry, the spirit, or 
elegance of the versification, the turn of 
thought, or what is sometimes scarcely 
less pleasing, the turn of expression 
who would be so unreasonable as to look 
for those old-fashioned ingredients in 
Wild Shrubs of Parnassus? whereas, we 
pledge our credit on the affirmation, not 
all the cultrvated plants of that barren 
mountain (Arrah, honey !) can truly boast 
of possessing them. ‘Take an instance, 
gentle reader, of Mr. Taylor's genius, 
from his “ Vicissitudes of To-day and 
To-morrow.” — 
To day the Politician’s schemes, 

Possess his vain and subtle br 
To-morrow, they're but idle d 

That serve to break his quiet rest. 
the Poet of fame, 

tronage and c tence ; 

Gomer feels the Muses flame 

Chill’d by neglect and indigence. 
To-day, the Lover's heart is free, 

’Tween hope and fear, to-morrow sad ; 
To-day his fair proves false, when he 


the ruins of a monastery, be thought 
Vor, I, New Series, a Pan, 


To-merrow, runs stark mad, 
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A ty involution this; we canuot 
greatly blame his fair for proving false 
to-day, when he is so near stark madness 
as to-morrow. , 


Dartmouth Parsonage ; a Tale for Youth. 
-12mo. Darton and Harvey, London, 
1814. : 


A religious novel, written with the best 
intentions. No reader need to rise, after 
perusing it, in any respect the worse. It 
clearly appertains to that class of friends 
to piety which exerts tiself in the many 
projects of benevolence, major and minor, 
bow extant among us; and from us ex- 
tended to different countries, and foreign 
tribes of men. This removes it some- 
what from general nature, and leads to 
the introduction of a greater proportion 
of good characters, than the world at large 
will justify, as we believe ; though cer- 
tainly not so many, as in our hearts and 
souls, we wish, were the common average 
among our fellow men. 


| 


ions of a French Constitutional 

- Royalist. By Duschene, of Grenoble, 

Advocate. Translated by Baron Dal- 

dorf. vo. pp. 69, price 3s. Souter, 
London. 1814. 


~ The Constitution formed for the French 
nation, ‘on the spur of the moment, by 
those who swayed the Legislative Body 
of. France—a body not elected for that 
a nor on which such a duty could 

ave been expected to devolve—was 
so constructed, that no King of France 
could execute it with comfort to himself, 
or benefit to his country. It ‘was there- 
fore set aside, by royal Veto.—His Ma- 
jesty then took on himself the form- 
ation of another Constitution, which, 
though not faultless, yet may be classed 
among those regulations which are as 
good as the nation could bear, at the 
ume when they were enacted. 


This writer examines the royal pro- 
duction with severity. He has pointed 
out some things in which it might be 
improved ; but he peeyishly censures | 
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many others, which must be left to the 
meliorating hand of Time; and to the exer- 
cise of good sense, when the French na- 
tion shall have returned to it. 

Already have some of the evils feared 
by this Advocate been eluded; and we 
trust that most of his other formidables, 
will prove to have been little other than 
shadows of his fancy. 

We are much gratified by observing 
the place of comparison assigned to 
England.—The English constitution is 
so or so:—in this it surpasses the 
French.—Only those who have been in 
France, can justly estimate the differ- 
ence necessary for France ; or those who 
have been long in England can perceive 
the finer pins and connections by which 
the British Constitution is held together, 
in an operative condition. We doubt 
much whether this Advocate of Grenoble, 
theugh learned enough in the Code Na- 
poleon, is sufficiently acquainted with 
the practical efiects of principles silently 
operating among us, and almost irresista- 
bly powerful, though secret to most, and 
assuredly not perceptible by foreigners. 
Among others, no Frenchman, as Frencb- 
men are now, or lately were, can comi- 
prehend the effects of morals throughout 
our country: it exceeds by far all that 
they can imagine. 

The proceedings of the King of France, 
in that most laudable intention the re- 
storation of dis subjects to moral feel- 
ings, in the present early state of things, 
are strongly canvassed by many of them : 
this author, with others of no mean note, 
declares and declaims against it. He 
says: 

Having proved this ordinance to be a po- 
sitive usurpation of leyislative authority, and 
that it is a violation of our social compact, 
I will shew, that it is inexecutive in many 
of its dispositions. The aneyeg for in- 
stance, who frequent cities on a Sunday to 
make their little purchases, will, in future, 
be obliged to come on a week day, which is 
positively robbing them of their own labors ; 
and it is equally injurious to travelling deal- 
ers, who rarely trattic except on Sundays. 
I may also affirm, that a prohibition of danc- 
ing, until after five o'clock in the evening, 
amounts to this evil—it invites the people to 
seek worse employment, &c. &c. &c. 


This pamphlet was suppressed by the 
police of Paris: in London it would 
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have been forgot after eight and forty 
hours. 


Niewwe Verhandelingen, §c. New Me- 
moirs of the Society devoted to the de- 
Sence of the Christian Religion against its 
Modern Agressors. Vol. 111. 8vo. pp. 
272. Atthe Hague. 1813. 


_ The existence of a society in Holland, 
having for its object the defence of 
Christianity, is not generally known 
among us. The conduct of such an in- 
stitution demands great wisdem and 
prudence, or it may sometimes contend 
with shadows, and give them an impor- 
tance of which they are unworthy. The 
object of the only memoir contained in 
this volume, is to demonstrate, that what- 
ever the various systems of philosophers, 
whether prior or posterior to the days of 
the Gospel, contain of excellent, and of- 
fer as most suitable to ensure the wel- 
fare of man, by means of Religion, and 
religious principles or practices, the same 
has been taught in the highest degree of 
perfection, and without any mixture of 
error, by our Lord and his Apostles. 


, writer, are God, Provi- 
dence, Religion and Virtue, Conscience, 
future Retribution in another state: all 
articles of the highest importance. 


Redevoeringen, 5c. Discourses on subjects 
taken from Natural History. By A. 
H. Van Gelder, Anabaptist Pastor in 

Amsterdam. pp. 134. Leyden 
and Amsterdam. 1813. 


This volume is the result of several 
discourses pronounced in the respectable 
Dutch Society, known under the appel- 
lation of Tot nut van ’t Algemeen, (Ge- 
neral Utility). The intention of the 
author is to shew the wisdem and good- 
ness of the Creator in the creation.— 
The writer partakes of the spirit to 


Derham, with other works by the same 
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The — icularly expatiated on } 
by M. Valk, the 


whith we owe the Astra-Theology of} yy, 


by Fabricius; and various other perfor- 
mances, equally instructive and pleasing. 
For this reason we notice it, from a fo- 
reign communication: the work itself 
has not reached us. y 
M. Van Gelder discourses on the va- 
rious kinds of animals, in their order; 
the first three of his lectures include 
those which he denominates beasts of prey, 
by which he intends all which eat flesh 
generally. He does Man the honour of 
placing him at the head of his list, as. 
the first of his beasts of prey! He de- 
scribes the nature, the manners, the: 
proportionate numbers, &c. of these 
creatures; also their existence and pro- 
perties. Contradictory asit may seem, he 
finds proofs of their usefulness to man in 
particular, as well as of their general 
utility. This work shews much reading, 
observation, and research in the author, 
who has been induced to publish it, in 
conformity with the wishes of the audi- 
tory to whom it was addressed. Itis 
supposed that the continuation will also. 
be published, having met with the same 
favourable reception. 
LITERARY REGISTER. 
Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
BIOGRAPHY. 


A Life of Philip Melancthon, the intimate 
-friend and distinguished coadjutor of Mar- 
tin Lather, is preparing for the press, by the 
Rev. Francis Augustus Cox, A. M. of Hack- 
ney ; and may be expected early in the en- 
suing winter. 
The Rev. T. Vaughan has in the press, 
Some Account of ea Life, with orginal 
Letters, of the Rev. T. Robinson, late of 
Leicester. 


DRAMA. 
igh Hunt has in the press, The 
Descent of Liberty; a mask im allusion to 
the close of the war. i 


pious writer; the Theology of Insects, 
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EDUCATION. 


 Speedily will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
illustrated by Plates, by Lowry, Systematic 
Education, or Elementary Instruction in the 
various Departments of Literature and Sci- 
ence ; with practical rules for studying each 
branch of useful knowledge. By the Rev. 
W. Shepherd, the Rev. Lant Carpenter, 
LL. D. and the Rev. J. Joyce, 3 


HISTORY, 


A Memoir of the Expedition employed in 
the Conquest of Java, with a Survey of the 
Islands forming the Oriental Archipelago, is 
in the press, illustrated by thirty-four maps 
and views, 

- The Rev. T. Morell, of St. Neot’s, has in 
the press, the second vol. of “ Studies in 
History,” which will contain the history of 
Rome from its earliest records to the death 
of Constantine, in a series of essays accom- 
panied with mora! and religious retlections, 
references to original authorities, and histo- 
trical questions, which are so constructed as 
to include the substance of each essay. 

Mr. Morell has already published, in a 
duodecimo form, adapted to the use of fami- 
lies and schools, a new and improved edi- 
tion of the History of Greece, executed 
on a similar plan, with the addition of a 
correct map of ancient 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


A Treatise on the Abuses of the Laws is 
in the press; principally tending to show 
that the arrest on mesne process is equally 
oppressive on the plaintiff as the defendant, 
and the necessity of establishing some court 
@ tredesman cap recover a small 

t. 


Mr. Watkins is engaged on @ new edition, |. 


with great additions, of his Treatise on Copy- 

holds, which will be printed in two royal 

octavo volumes. 
Mr. Maddock, barrister, has, in consider- 

able forwardness, the Principles and Prac- 

tice of the Court of Chancery, in two large 

octavo 

MATHEMATICS. 

of Wells-Street, wil! speedily 


Mr. James, 
publish a Treatise on the Priuciples of Pro- 
jection, the projections of the sphere, and 
the construction of maps, illustrated by 18 
pletes of diagrams. 


MEDICINE. 

Dr, Trotter, of Newcastle, is in 
for the press, Reflections on the Booed 
the Poor for the Last Teu Years; being a 
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up- | By Lady 


[88 
of the cases of upward of 3000 
patients who have received his gratuitous 
advice, 
MISCELLANIES, 

In the press, Post Roads in France, with 
the various routes to the principal cities in 
Europe ; being a translation of the Etat des 
Postes, published by order of Louis XVIII. 

Letters from Albion to a Friend on the 
Cantinent, written by a foreign nobleman to 
his friend, in the years 1810, 11, 12, and 43, 
may be expected in the ensaing month. — 

The Rev. J. Grant will soon publish the 
second voilnme of bis History of the English 
Church and Sects, which will include an .ac- 
count of the sect which bas adopted the de« 
lusions of Joanna Southcott. 

NOVELS. 

The nous will be published this au- 
tumn :—Spanish Campaign; or, the Jew. 
By Mrs. Meeke, vols. 

Hypocrite ; or, the Modern Janus. 5 vols. 

Novice ; or, the Heir of Montgomery -Cas- 
tle. By Matthew Moral, Esq. 2vols, — 

or, the Peer of Scotland. 

Miseries and Pleasures of Matrimony ; or, 


‘the First Husband and the Second, 3 vols. 


Suspicion; or, Recluse. 
2 

Secret Avengers; or the Rock of Glotz- 
den: a Romance. By Anne of Swansea, 
4 vols. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dr. Spursheim for the press, 
an Anatomical and Physiological Examina- 
tion of the Bram, as indicative of the facul- 
ties of the mind, The work will appear in 
a royal octavo volume, with engravings. 

‘POETRY. 

A new edition of Byron’s Miscellaneous 
Poems, in two octavo volumes, is nearly 
ready for publication. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Rev, William Butcher, of Ropsley, 
will soon publish a volume of Discourses on 
the leading Doctrines of Christianity, calce- 
lated for family readiug. 

At press, A Dictionary of Religious Opi- 
nions, or a brief accownt of the various 
nominations into which the profession of 
Christianity is divided ; alphabetically ar- 


Jones, author of a History 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Joho Greig will soon publish, in 
uarto, a Brief Survey of Holy Island, the 


‘arn Isjands, and the Adjacent Coast of 
Nertlidmbesland, illestrated by exgtavings, 
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TRAVELS. 


DRAMA. 


A Narrative ofthe Travels ofthe Rev. John} Three Dramas: viz. the Ball Ticket; the 
Campbell in South Africa, at the request of |] Mysterious Packet ; and the Heiress. 18mo. 


the Missionary Society to promote the Know- | $s. half bound. 
i the Hotteatots, 


ledge of Christianity among 
is in the press, 


BCOLESIASTICAL POLITY. 
‘A Comparative View of the Churches of 


Mr. Campbell visited some tribes of the 
Africans who had never seen an European, 
i DF. Ma 
He crossed the Peninsula from east to west, nity in the Upivensty of Combilign' Gr 


nearly in the course of the Great Orange ri- 
ver, and had the felicity of discovering the 
junction of several rivers before unknown. 
—The work is expected to be comprised in 


7s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
A Description of Prints, relating to the 


one octavo volume, and to be published | History of France, from the time of the Ro- 


to the end of the Reign of Louis the 


about Chri next. mans, 
Miss Starke’s Letters from Italy, with say ee By Mrs. Trimmer. 2 vols. 24mo. 
5s. bound. 


considerable additions, are now in the press. "A Practical View of Christian Educati 
in its earl stages. 12mo. 5s. 
rn | Letters of Advice to a Young 


Wenes PUDAIERER, | Lady. By the Author of the Polite Rea- 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. | soner. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


_ A Getieral View of the Agriculture of the 


Juvenile Arithmetic; or, Child’s Guide to 
being an easy Introduction to Joyce’s 


Mrkoey Islands; with Observations on the yeaa and various others now in use. 


Means of their Improvement; drawn up 
for the consideration of the Board of Agri- 


18mo. Is. 


Five Hundred Questions, deduced from 


mnarechagiee Rome ; to which is prefixed, a brief sketch 

The History and Illustration of Salisbury | of the Roman Polity, and of the principal 
Cathedral, constituting a ion of the | constituted authorities of the Romans, in 
Cathedral Antiquities of d. Each {the most flourishing times of the common- 
Cathedral will make a complete Work. By | wealth, and a table of the Roman emperors, 
Jobn ‘Britton, F.S.A. No.1, 2, 4to. 12s. | together with a chronological table of the 


most celebrated Roman authors, and an ac- 


each.—imp. paper, 11. 
. count of most particular works. By J. Gore 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Bi ical Dictionary; Volume 
by Alexander Chalmers, 
F. $. A. 8v0, 12%. Vol. XVIII. will be 


ton. 18mo. 1s. 


FINE ARTS. 
Thurston’s Illustrations of Lord Byren’s 


published on the ist of November, and the | Poem, “ The Corsair.” Royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
publication will be continued at the rate of | 4to. proof impressions on India paper, 


a volume (of about 500 pages) every two | 10s. 6d. 


months. 
The History of Toussaint Louverture : a 
new edition, with a Dedication to his Im- 


HISTORY. 
A LiteraryHistory of the Middle Ages ; com- 
hending an account of the state of learn- 
ng, from the close of the reign of Augustus, 


perial Majesty the Emperor of all the Rus- | : 
sias, 3s. to its revival in the fifteenth century. By 
ical and Critical Dictiorary of | the Rev. Joseph sp A 4to. 21. 9s. 


Bi 
Paintersand Engravers. By Michael Bryan. 


+ A Historical View o 


the State of the Pro- 


Part IV. Demy 4to. price 15s. Royal 4to. | testant Dissenters in England, and of the 


progress of Free Inquiry and Religious Li- 


11. 6s, 
, berty, from the Revolution to the accession 
CEASSICAL LITERATURE By Joshua Toulwin, D, D. 


Poéte ‘Minores Greci, Precipua Lec- 8vo. 12s. 


tionis varietate et Indicibus locupletissimis 


An Abridgement of the History of Rome. 


instruxit Thomas Gaisford, A. M. Edis By Velleius Paterculus. Translated from 


Christi Alumnus, necnon Grace Lingue | the original, 


Professor Regius. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. sheets. | translator of Ly. Bvo. 8s. 


Florilegium Poeticum, ex Operibas Ovi- 
dii, Tibulli, Propertii, Martialis, &c.in usum 
Tirouum castissima curfiselectum. Recog- 


JURISPRUDENCE. 
of Cases argued and determined 


nita ra émendata Rev. Georgio Whitta- | in the Courts of Common Pleas, and other 
Courts, containing the Cases in Michaeima¢ 


y George Baker, A. M.the © 
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and Hilary Terms, 54 Geo. ITI. 1813, 1814. 
By William Pyle ‘Tauuton, of the Middle 
Tewple, Barrister-at-law. Volume the 
Fifth, Part the Second, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A View of the Jurisprudence of the Isle of | and of the Gibraltar and Carthagena fevers, 


Man; with the history of its ancient consti- 
tution, icgislative government, tenures, and 
extraorauary privileges; together with the 
of the courts, &c. By J. Johnson, 

10s. 6d. 

4 Historical Treatise of an Action or Suit 
at Law, and of the ings used in the 
Court ot K. B. aud C. P, from the original 
gn to judgment. By R. Boote. The 

ith edition, with considerable additions, by 
W. Bellantine, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

An Analysis, arranged to serve also as a 
compendi.,us digested index of Mr. Fearne’s 
essay on contingent remainders and execu- 
tory devises, and of Mr. Butler’s notes. By 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. of Lincoln’s- 
Ina, roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer, Easter and Tri- 
nity Terms, 54 Geo. III. and the Sitti 
after. By George Price, of the Middle Tem- 

e, Esq. Barrister at Law. Volume I. Part I. 

to be continued) royal 8vo. 6s. sewed. 

A Treatise on Criminal Pleading, with 
precedents of indictments, special pleas, &c. 
adapted to practice. By Thomas Starkie, of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2 vol. 
Svo. 1]. 4s. 

The Origin, Progress, and present Practice 
of the Bankrupt Law, both in England and 
Ireland. By Edward Christian, of Gray's- 
Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law, a commissioner 
of bankrupt, and Professor of the laws of 
England. vol. 2. 11. 2s. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


A Treatise on the Antipithisical Proper- 
ties of the Gratiola Officinalis, or Hedge 
Hyssop; containing full directions for its 
use in pulmonary consumptions, and asth- 
matic complaints. By Richard Reece, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Author of the Medical Guide, &c. 2s. 

A Treatuse on the Hereditary Properties of 
Diseases, intended to remove unfounded 
terrors and ill-judged cautions, consequent 
On erroneous opinions ; with Notes iliustra- 
tive of the subject, particularly in madness, 
scrofula, and cutaneous diseases. By Jo- 
seph Adams, M D.F.LS. Licentiate of the 
the London College of Physicians, Physician 
to the hospital for — inoculation and 
vaccination. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Practical Account of the Fever, com- 

nly called the Bilious Remittent, as it 

peared in the ships and hospitals of the 
Mediterranean fleet, with cases and dissec- 


ngs dostan, a 


vations, illustrative of the causes, symptoms, 
and treatment of fever in the Mediterranean ; 
comprehending the history of fever in the 
fleet, during the years 1810, \811, 1812,1813, 
By William Burnett, M.D. physician to the 
fleet. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Observations on Palmonaty Consumption, 
By Henry Herbert Southey, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 


MISCELLANIES, 
between the Supreme 
Government of and the Missionaries 
at Serampore, in 1812 and 1813, relative to 
Messrs. Johns aud Lawson, which terminated, 
in the expulsion of Mr. Jobns from India, 
for having gone thither without leave of the 
Court of Directors. By William Jquns,mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Sutgeons, and 
late acting Surgeon at Serampore, in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company. 1s. 6d. 
Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on In- 
dia; with journals of several tours 
various of the Peninsula; also an ac- 
count of Sumatra, in a series of letters. Il- 
lustrated by maps of the penininsula of Hine 
nd by a variety of other plates. By 
Heyne, F.LS. of 
siatic Society at Calcutta; urgeon 
and Naturalist on the establishment at Fort 
St. George. 4to. 21. 2s. 
A General Account of the Society for 
moting Christian Knowledge; to which is 
subjoined the standing rules and orders, a list 


of the books dispersed by the Society, and 
other documents, 9s, 6d. - 
Canada; or, a View of the Importance of 
the British American Colonies; shewing their 
extensive and improveable resources, and 
pointing out the great and unprecedented 
advantages which have been allowed to the 
Americans over our own colonists; together 
with the great sacrifices which have been 
made, by our late commercial regulations, of 
the carrying trade of Great Britain to the 
United States : also the points necessary to 
be kept in view for the future encouragement 
of British shipping, and for the protection 
and support of the commercial interest of 
Great Britain and her North American co- 
lonies. By David Anderson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Popular Reflections on the Progress of the 
Principles of Toleration, and the Reasona- 
bleness of the Catholic Claims, By a Pro- 
testant. 8vo. 6s. 
Memoir of the Queen of Etruria, written 
by herself. To which is annexed, an Authen- 
tic Narrative of the seizure and removal of 
Pope Pius VII, on the 6th of July, 1809, 
with genuine Memoirs of his Journey from 
Rome to France, and thence to hate 


sous. To which are added, facts aud obser- 


written by one of his attendants, T; 
from the Italian, 8vo. 78, 6d, 


of the subscribing Members, and a catalogue — 
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Letters from a Lady to her Sister, duri 
May, 1814. 12mo. 4s. 
‘Dis 
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2s. bound, 


The Dictionary of the English Language ; 


johate Discussion of the ects | in which the Words are deduced from their 


and of the British and Foreign Bible 


Originals, and illustrated in their diferent 


Society, compared with those of the Society | significations, by examples from the hest 


for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as they 
affect the interests of the Church of England 
and the cause of genuine Christianity. By 
a Layman. 2s. . 

An Olio of Anecdotes and Memoranda. 
By William Davis. 12mo. 5s. 

The Miscelianeous Papers of John Smea- 
ton, civil engineer, &c. F.R.S. communi- 
cated to the Royal Society; printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and comprising 
his Treatise on Mills, forming a fourth Vo- 
lume to his Reports. With twelve engrav- 
ings, 4to. 1). 11s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Chances; or, the Theory 
of Guming, timde easy to every person ac- 

uainted with eomraon arithmetic, &c. with 
Tables of Chance never before published, 
which from mete inspection will solve a great 
variety of ifteresting questions. By Wil- 
liam 8vo. 15s. 

Anecdotes of Music. Historical and Bio- 
graphical; in a series of letvers from a gen- 
‘tleman to his daughter. By A. Bargh, A.M. 
3 vols. 12mo. il. 11s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 


Bachelor’s Miseries. By an Old Maid of 
Distinction. 12mo. 24s. 
Aventures d’Eugene de Senneville et de 
Guillaume Delorwe, écrites par Eugene et 
publites par L. B. Picard, Membre de I’In- 
é 21s, Love 

onfessions ir Henry ue- 
ville, a Novel. By R. P. Gillies, Esq. 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Duty: a novel. By the late Mrs. Ro- 
berts, of Rose Emily. Inter- 
s wit an by a 
of | y Mrs, Opie. 
3 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Remarks on the Incidental Ambiguities 
and False Imports attendant on the Use of 
the Auxiligry Signs in the English Language, 
with nearly two hundred instances of de- 
fective language of this kind, from the writ- 
ings of Addison, Steele, Hawksworth, John- 
son, Burke, Junius, Horne Tooke, and other 
distinguished writers and grammarians; the 
whole with explanatory remarks. 1s. 6d. 

New Orthographical Exercises, with the 
correct Orthoepy of every Word, according 
to the most approved modern usage, for the 
use of Foreigners, and schools in general,— 


writers: to which are pretixe:!, @ 
the Language, and an lish Grammar. 
Samuel Johnson, LLD. With 
corrections, and with the addition of man 
thousand words. By the Kev. Henry id 
Todd. M.A. ordinary to 
his Majesty, an of the Archbisho 
of Camerbury’s Part I. to be 
tinued every three months, till coropleted ia 
four volumes. 4to. [1]. 1s. 

Clef, ou Themes Traduits de la Grame 
maire de Nicolas Hamel, d’apres Edition 
stéreoty 12mo. 3s. bound. 

Introductory Latin Exercises to those of 
Clarke, Ellis, and Turner ; designed tor the 
{ouneet classes of learners. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


Terrors of Imagination, and other Poems. 
By John William Smith. | 8vo. 6s. 

Carmen Britanicum; or, the Song of 
Britain: written in honour of bis Royal 
Highness George Augustus Freder.ck, Prince 
Regent. By Edward Hoveli Tburlow, Lord 
Thurlow, 4to. 5s. sewed, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
An Essay on Improving the Condition of 
the Poor By Thomas Myers, A. M. of the 
Royal Academy, Woolwich. 3s. 6d. 


POLITICS. 


The Rights of War and Peace, —- 
the law of nature and of nations: translat 
from the original Latin of Grotius, with 
notes and illustrations from the best political 
and legal writers, both ancient and modern. 
By the Rev. A-C. Campbell, A.M. 3 vols, 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Political Memento; or, Extracts 
from the Speeches, during the last six years, 
of near a hundred of the most distinguished 
members of both Houses of Parliament, on 
the policy, conduct, and probable result of 
the war. By a Parliamentary Reporter. 8vo, 
15s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Substance of a Discourse delivered 
atthe Abbey Church in Bath, on Thursday 
the Sist of March, 1814, before the Dis- 
trict Committee established in that city: 
giving a Churchinan’s reasous for declining a 
connection with the Bibie Society, and now 
respectfully addressed to the Parent * So- 
ciety for Paicating Christian Knowledge.” 
By the Rev. Charles Daubeney, Archdeacon 
of Sarum. 1s, 6d, 


By Alexander Power, Master of the Com- 


—— 
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A Sermon, preached at the Cathedral 
Church of Saint Paul, London, before his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and both 
Houses of Parliament, on Thursday, July 
7th, 1814, being the me — for a 
General Thanksgiving. rge Henry 
Law, D.D. F. R. S. ishop of Ches- 
ter. 2s. 6d. 

Select Nonconformist’s Remains; bei 
Original Sermons of Oliver Heyw 
Thomas Jollie, Henry Newcome, Hen- 
ty Rendlebury, selected from manuscripts ; 
with Memoirs of the Authors, compiled 
mostly from their private papers. By Richard 
Slate. 12mo. 6s. boards.—8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sixty Sermons, adapted to the use of 
schools and families; being one for every 
Sunday in the year, and the great holydays 
and fast days; consisting of an abridgement 
of the best moral discourses which are to 
be found in the writings of Blair, Paley, 
Porteous, Gisborne, Enfield, Horsley, Til- 
lotson, Secker, Seed, Jortin, Zollikoffer, 
Horne, and other eminent divines. By the 
Rev. S. Barrow, author of the Young Chris- 
tian’s Library. 6s. 6d.—7s. bound. 

Tracts on the Doctrine of the Holy Trini- 
ty, and on the Niceneand Athanasian Creeds, 
by Bisbops Stillingfleet and Bull, Dr. Wallis, 
Lord Monboddo, and Dr. Horbery: with a 
Disquisition on Rational Christmanity, b 
Soame Jenyns, Esq. To which is qreled, 
an Introduction to the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity and the Athanasian Creed. By the 
Right Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D. F. R. S, 
and F. A. S. Bishop of St. David. 4s. 

The Lesson of Our Times; a sermon 

ched at the Parish Church of St. Martin, 
i Leicester, on the day of General Thanks- 
giving, &c. before the Mayor and Corporation 
of Leicester, and published at their request 
and expence, in aid of the fund for relieving 
the distress in Germany. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Thomas Vaughan, M. A. Vicar of St. 
Martin and All Soals, Leicester, and Rector 
of Foston, Leicestershire. .1s. 6d. 

Evaagelical Christianity Considered. By 
Jobo Grundy, one of the Ministers of the 
Congregation assembiing in the chapel in 
Cross-street, Manchester. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Does Faith Insure Good Works? An an- 
swer in the negative. By the Rev. James 
Beresford, Rector of Kibworth, Leicester- 
shire; late Fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford. 1s. 6d. 

Rural Discourses. By William Clayton, 
of Saffron. Walden. 2 vols, 12mo, 4s, sewed. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journal of a Voyage in 1811 and 1812 
to Madras and China, returning by the Cape 
of Good Hope and St. Helena in he H.C, 3. 
the Hope, Capt. James Pendergrass, By 
James Wathen. Illustrated by 24 coloured 
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drawings by the author. to. 
A Translation of the first two volumes of 
the Relation Hiearane, under the title of 
Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Conti 
during the years 1799—1804; accompani 
by the whole of the text of the Atlas Pitto- 
resque, and a selection of plates by M. de 
Humboldt ; forming two volumes, under the 
title of Researches on the Institutions and 
Monuments of the Ancient Iehabitants of 
America, &c. &c. By Helen Maria Wil- 
liams. Under the immediate inspection of 
the Author, 4 vols. 8vo. 2l. 12s. 6d. illusy 


trated by plates, some of which are coloured, 

An Account of a Voyage to Abyssinia, 
and Travels in the interior of that country, 
executed under the orders of the British Go- 
vernment, in the years 1809 and 1810. By 


Henry Salt, Esq. F. R. 8. &c. Tilustra 

by Fen sheet map of Abyssinia, and ane 
ral charts laid down from original surveys and 
observations by Author, 
thirty engravings and etchings, execut 

Charice Heath, freen drkwings taken 
the spot, Royal 4to. 5h. 5s. Imperial, 8s. 


INTENDED NEW LIBRARY; RATIONAL, 
MORAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


We have a pleasure in announcing that 
Proposals have been published for the esta- 
bli t of an extensive Circulating Li- 
brary, in a centrical situation in the city of 
London. The Plan proposes to select the 
. works admitted, and to refuse all, whatever 
be their pretensions, which are tinctured with 
suspicious or injurious principles. That the 
taste of that most yaluable branch of society, 
our rising generation, stands in need of gra- 
tification by means of correct literature, is 
undeniable; and if it can be accomplished, 
it must be by means of superintendence, at 
once liberal and well-informed, candid but 
strict, vigilant and determined. 

Terms.—Yearly subscribers of 2. 2s. will 
be entitled to 8 duodecimo volumes at one 
time; of 11. 11s. 6d. to6; of Il. 4s. to 4, 
Half-yearly ditto, of 1. 1s, to 6; quarterly 
ditto, 12s. to6; — 

N. B, Yearly subscribers of 21. 2s. to have 
free access to the Reading-room. 

Subscribers to the Library will be admit- 
ted to the Reading-room, on paying apnu- 
ally, Yearly subscribers of 1]. 11s. 6d.— 
10s. 6d; 11, 4s.-—-14s. Hlalf-yearly ditto, 
5s. 6d. Quarterly ditto, 3s. 

Non-subscribers to the Library.—Yearly 
subscription, ¢s; half-yearly ditto, 43; 
Quarterly ditto, 14s. 

Furtber intelligence may be obtained at 

uare. 


No, 138, Salisbury-sq 
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Foreign Literary Gazette, 


IMPERIAL AND ROYAL AUTHORS. 


‘Tne more eminent members of the Buo- 
naparte family seem to have inherited from 
their father, (or supposed father) the Attor- 
ney of Ajaccio, a disposition for exercising 
the pen, with no small pride in their lite- 
rary abilities. The labours of Napoleon 
fill many volumes: more are promised, if 
fame say true, not less interesting than 
what have preceded them. The poem 
of “Charlemagne,” by Lucien Buona- 

rte, has excited much expectation. 

ing Louis, (of Holland) has condescended 
to walk in a humbler Pe and has pub- 
lished, among other things, a novel, en- 
titled, “ Marie, ou les Hollandaises. Two 
editions of this work, neither of them the 
Jirst original, have lately appeared at Paris. 
Qne of them is a mere re-print, with all 
faults; the other is a revised copy obtained 
from the (ci-devant royal) author. Late 
events by their magnitude aud conse- 
quences have so vastly surpassed the dis- 
tresses, and dénouemens of the whole class 
of novels, that the “ Minerva Libraries” 
of Paris complain of an entire suspension 
of taste and » somal for the marvellous of 
fancy. The deaths of heroes and heroines, 
by the score, after slaving through four or 
five volumes of preparatory matter, is no- 
thing to the deaths in the field of battle, 
reported day after day, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris.—Adventures, which 


formerly would have made the hair stand’ 


on end “like quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine,” have sunk into irremediable indif- 
ference before the real exploits, and ru- 
moured “ accidents by flood and field,” 
of the Cossacks ; with the “ hair breadth 
scapes,” of those on whom oy marauded. 
Then as to dethronement, whether from 
the summit of love's hopes and wishes, or 
from any other earthly exaltation, it cannot 
be worked up by art to equal that of the 
Emperor and King from his seat at the 
‘Thuileries, to his exile at Elba :—And for 
Tyrants !——-but here comparison fails— 
It is enough to say, that King Louis’ Novel 
has been almost overlooked at Paris, and is 
nearly unknown elsewhere; notwithstand- 
ing a few descriptions of men and nature, 
which deserve a better fate, with an in- 
teresting account of inundations, apparently 
drawn from the best information, in the 
power of—a King of Holland. 


AUSTRIA. 


Establishments for - purposes of Instrue- 
tion, in the Austrian Monarchy.— At the 
Vor. L New Series. Lit. Pan. Oct. 1. 


head of these establishments, must be 

placed, as due to its dignity, the Univer- 

sity of Vienna, the organization of which is 
well known. Those for the different 

Countries of the monarchy are : 

Ia Curinthia—The Imperial Lyceum of 
Clagenfurth. 

In Styria.— The Imperial Lyceum of 
Grzetz. 

In Bohemia-The Gymnasium of Prague, 
of eitmeritz, of Kouingsgraetz, of Pisek, 

Hungary.— nasium, 
the National School of Pesth the In- 
stitution of the Deaf and Dumb at 
Waizen, the Protestant Gymnasium and 
School at Gidenburgh. 

In Transylounu.—The Saxon Universi 
of Hermanstadt, that of Cronstadt, wit 
the Schools of Agriculture and the Vete- 
rinary Art at Hermaustadt, Bistriz, Cron» 
stadt, Schoesburgh, and Mediash. 

In Gallicia.—The Imperial Lyceum of 
Lemberg, and the University of Cracow. 
Beside these establishments, the prin- 

cipal of which only we can now enumerate, 

there are National Schools for the instruc- 
tion and education of youth, embers of 
the Greek Church, in Hungary, Syrmia, 
and the Bannat of 

‘emeswar. ne general inspection of 
these schools is conaiiiel to Sig. Uros 

Nestorovics, and is divided into five dis- 

= teaching. Beside these there are 

‘orm three preparat or imary 

schools, one for de at Ssent An- 

dré near Offen ; another for the Walla- 
chians, at Alt-Arad, and a third for the 

Greeks at Pesth. The schools were 

opened November 1, 1812. 


GERMANY 

Living Writers :—Leipsic Fair : Books. 

No a on earth comprises so great 
a number living writers as Germany, 
(including all countries where the Genman 
language is spoken). Late catalogues of 
the Leipsic fairs reckon at least ten thou- 
sand writers: and their number increases 
without intermission. It will be readily 
supposed that their labours include every 
branch of science, and in most branches 
some produce interesting works. 


Germany has lately furnished a work on 
a subject hitherto perplexing, but not the 
less interesting, equally to the iearned and 
the ignorant. It is A Ureatise on Spontane- 
ous Combustion, by Dr. Kopp. Various jn- 
stances have been mentioned, in which the 
entire Lody of living man has been reduced 
to ashes, without having undergone the 
action of external fire. The hands and 


feet are ot the only paris which have 
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escaped the general conflagration. It is 
remarkable, that of seventeen known cases 
of this extraordinary kind of death, not 
more than ene man is known to sixteen wo- 
men. <A poet of Suabia has hence taken 
occasion te infer, that the fair sex is sir/een 
times more inflammable than their humble 
achnirers. But poets have a privileze of 
which it would be cruel to deprive them, 
and probably this disciple of Minerva was 
not aware that these fair damsels were ar- 
rived at an age when the escape of some 
part at least of constitutional combus- 
tibility might fairly be presumed,—vic. 
from 50 to 80 years of age. This argument 
is strengthened by reports that the said 
escape was compensated by a most ar- 
dent passion for the most ardent spirits 
—usually of that description known to 
the Gods under the name of Aqua Vitea:— 
its name among mortals has never been 
revealed by the classics. 

Hitherto the cause of spontaneous inflam- 
mation has been referred to a superabun- 
dance of spirituous and etherial particles 
diffused throughout the person, to which 
external Gre has approached within striking 
distance, or immediate contact, whethe: 
by accident or inadvertency. Dr. Kopp, 
however, finds the cause of conflagration 
in electricity alone, principally in a time 
of dry weather, when the atmosphere is 
cool and serene. He asserts, that contact 
with certain animals which are themselves 
electric, such as the cat, the eel, the elec- 
trical eel, &c. is dangerous in the highest 
degree for —— professed drunkards: he 
quotes terrible examples in proof of this. 


Among other most marvellous instances, 
he says—An ancient governante siiting on 
a bench in a garden, was amusing herself 
with stroking her cat, of which she was 
excessively fond, suddenly a long blue 
flame issued from her mouth, the cat 
jumped away from her, and helfan hotr 
afterwards, the only remains to be found 
on the beach were a quantity of ashes. 
Alas! she had her failing;—but, peace to 
her manes! Nothing inferior in renown for 
inspiriting beverages was a woman cook, 
who was ane day preparing eels for din- 
ner, when her mistress sent for her to 
receive fresh orders, she could not be 
found ; neither in the house nor out of the 
house—neither far nor near:—eleciricity— 
not per se, but in combination with brandy 
—had consumed her!! The neighbours 
charitably affirmed that the devil had 
fetched both the governante and the cook, 
—because, as how, they fingered from their 
mistresses beyoud rhime or reason: much 
more prebably—but it passes for a secret 
of secrets, beeause tiey—the neighbours 


—had repeatedly, and directly. given them 
—the governante, and the cook,—fo Ain 
—the devil:—but this moral of the stories 
has less of morality in it than the truth, 
says Dr. Kopp, who supersedes the whole, 
by substituting for infernal fire and brim- 
stone, the operation of terrestrial electri- 
city: and certainly, it is satisfactory to 
kuow, that only those are liable to such 
violent mortifications, who have prepared 
themselves for the purpose:—or in plain 
terms,—that those only are burnt alive by 
spontaneous combustion, who have in- 
dulged too freely in the—comforting drop, 
aul—the bottle of brandy. 


JOURNALS. 
Der Graue Mann, &c. The Gray Man, a po- 
pular journal, published byJung, at Nurem- 
berg. No xxvi. 1813. 


This journal is devoted to what on the 
Continent is called Mysticism, nevertheless, 
it has met with great success, in Germany. 
The author hes distinguished himself by 
several productions of a similar descrip- 
tion, particularly by a work on Apparitians. 

This number opens with a long com- 
plaint on the present corruption of manners, 
on the decay of religion, and the dissensions 
which arise among the faithful themselves. 
The author foresees that concord and 
union will not be established among Chris- 
tians till a mew persecution of the Christian 
Church takes place; in proof of this he 
appeals to the little effect that has followed 
the utmost exertions of his pen, 

As to those who obdurateby resist the 
faith, he warns them that whereas those 
wretches who lived before the Deluge, 
were condemned to pass 3559 years im the 
most terrible district of Hades ; yet a much 
worse penalty awaits sinners of these gos- 
pel days. 

There is no denying that superior privi- 
leges demand superior ‘conduct, in those 
who enjoy them; but the authority for 
these assertions and denunciations Goes not 
appear. The success and popularity of 
this writer in Germany, unsupported by 
rezson, revelation, or argumentative induc- 
tion, forms one of the features of the times ; 
and excites apprehension that real Chris- 
tian piety meets with checks no less 
from such preposterous pretensions than 
from systematic indifference, or philoso- 
phical opposition. 

At the close of this number appears a 
notice of a conflagration which had re- 
duced to ashes the settlement of the 
“ United Brethren,” (Moravians) at 
Sarepta in the government of Astrakan : 
the loss is estimated at 00,000 rubles. This 
is ii addition to the damage of the same 
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Societ> (not including fhe losses of private 
persons) by the burning of Moscow, which 
is reckoned at 180,000 rubles. 


Zeitschrift fix der Protestantismus, 
Journal of Protestantism. Published by 
C. F. Sintenis, at Leipsic. 8vo, pp. 144. 
Tuts is the second effort mace to esta- 

biish a Protestant Journal, in Germany. 

The first was in 1809. A work occupyiug 

a smailer number of pages, and requiring 

less time for iis perasal, might have better 

prospecis. 

This number contains several articles 
not without interest: among others—On 
the police of the Sunday, and principal 
feast days, among Protestants —A defence 
of Protestantism against the reproaches of 
the Catholics, as being the cause of endless 
discussions and dissensions in the church, 
thereby stiffling the religious sentiment in 
the mind.—A memoir on Mysticism: in 
which the author adduces proof that true 
Protestantism is a profession, equally re- 
moved from mysticism and scholasticism. 


C. G. Were, Biorraphich darge stellt, &e. 
Biographical Notices respecting C. G. 
Hevne. By A. H. L. Heeren. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Gottingnen. 1813. 

Europe at large is well acquainted with 
the merit of the late celebrated Heyne, 
and our own country, has felt and acknow- 
ledged it, in particular. Us reputation is 
founded on his intimate and extensive ac- 
quaintance with ancient literature, and the 
excellent editions he published of several 
classic authors, greek and latin. 

He was especially distinguished by a new 
method taken to iiustrate ancient writers. 
Having begun his study of antiquity with 
the poets, he was most struck with the 
poetical aspect of his subject; and the 
beauties of the ancients occupied his at- 
tention, more than their difficulties, whe- 
ther of grammar er of prosody. ie in- 
vestigated the genius, mind, talents and taste 
of his author; and valued more an elucida- 
tion of the merit or poetical sense of a pas- 
sue, than the force of a coujecture, by 
which the literal sense wes varied. He 
felt-that the study of Mythology is inse- 
parable from that of Poetry, and he dis- 
covered in the different myt/es, or historical 
fables, the traditions of different. tribes of 
the human race. 

In his hands this science became a sup- 
plement to the history, the philosophy, and 
the arts ofa people. ‘The arts in particular 
engaged his atteution : and after estimating 
the numerous opuscula which he devoted 
to this department of Archaiology, it be- 
comes doubtful whether he or Winkelman 


had ‘the most exact or the most extensive 
acquaintance with antiquity. 

As Librarian to the University of Got- 
tingnen, Heyne introduced into his depert- 
ment a spirit of order and economy in 
union with an uninterrupted activity, 
When the library was first placed under 
his Care, it contained not more than 50 to 
60,000 volumes; at his death the aumber 
was at least, 200,000. And if all the la- 
bours whieh filled the life of this i!lustrious 
man be taken into the acceunt—his nu- 
merous works—his Cuties as administrator 
of the concerns of the University—with a 
correspondence estimated by his Biogra- 
pher at a thousand letters yearly, it becomes 
difficult to conceive how he ecouid dis- 
charge the whole of his occupations. 

His general disposition shewed extreme 
vivacity; his impressions were strong, and 
instantaneous; hewas occasionally subject 
to anger, but it was soon over. He had 
been formed in the-school of adversity, and 
took a pleasure im relieving theunfortunate ; 
what he besiowed not seldom exceeded 
his means, but his most valuable services 
were his councils, his recommendations, 
and his influence exerted among the great. 

extreme vivacity was couspicnous in 
conversation. To obtain his attention it 
was necessary to discuss some important 
subject: be did not possess the art of dis- 
coursing on nothings; frivolous chatter 
speedily gavehim the gopes, toa degree 
that was completely beyond his power to 
conceal or dissimulate. 


Ueber alideutsene Architectvr, &e Memoir on 
ancient German Architecture, and on its 
origin, by J.C. Costenoble. In folio, pp. 86. 
plates 12.-Halle 1812. 


The discussions among us, not yet termi- 
nated, on the origin of Gothic Architecture, 
might perhaps receive some assistance to- 
wards discovering the truth, from the en- 
quiries instituted in this work, of which we 
can speak only by report from the Couti- 
nent. 

The Introduction treats on the different 
styles of Architecture, among which the 
author gives the preference to that called 
the Gothic, of which he regrets the present 
disuse and neglect. 

The work contains thirty nine chapters, 
comprising information on the materials 
employed in building: the different forms 
of Gothic edifices, and the solidity that re- 
sults from tlie adoption ef form. “One of 
the chapters is allotted to an historical en- 
quiry into the origin and progress of the Go- 
thic style, which our author decidedly attri- 
butes to the Goths: these having introduced 
this in Italy, the architects of that 
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country despised it, calling it barbarous, 
Nevertheless, several buildings being erect- 
ed by German artists, from time to time, in 
Italy, the masters of that country began to 
approve of it, and by degree to imitate it. 

he author does not appear to have had 
the most extensive information on his sub- 
ject, for he restricts his commendation of 
edifices understood to exhibit the purest 
and most elegant forms of Gothic, to those 
of his own country ; the church of St. Sebald 
at Nuremberg, the cathedral of Erfurt, &c. 
It need not be here repeated that France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Britain, 
would have furnished a greatly increased 
list of excellent examples. 


Beschreibung eines Wasserofen, §c. Descrip 
tion of a Stove in which the fire continues 
burning, though surrounded with water: use- 
ful in distilleries, breweries, salt works, 
baths, dyeing-houses, Kc. by C. F. Werner. 
1 vol, 8vo. with a plate. Leipsic, 1813. 
We mention this Stove as its construction 

may afford a hint to the ingenious. The 
author affirms that the fire burns in the 
midst of water, that it does not consume 
halfof the usual quantity of fuel, that nota 
particle of heat is lost while it is in use, and 
that victuals may be dressed by it on 
wooden dishes, so mild and safe is the heat 
it furnishes. 


The same author has published, 


Beschricbung eines Ventilators, &c. Descrip- 
tion of a Ventilator, derived from the En- 
glish, for the purpose of expelling foul air 
from cellars, vaults, drains, and apartments, 
and replacing it by the salubrious air of the 
atmosphere. 1 vol. 8vo. with a plate. 1813. 


This invention is applied by M. Werner 
to the neutralizotion of the mephitic odour 
from privies, and for other purposes im- 
plying correction of impure ar. He also 
employs it for preventing chimneys from 
smoking; for preventing vapours, of all 
kinds, from accumulating in kitchens and 
other places, which are otherwise liable to 
them. It is possible that some advantage 
might be taken of the application of this in- 
vention, to render less offensive and less 
dangerous, many operations in our manu- 
factories :—not to say that the same princi- 
ples may relieve the stagnant air of wells 
closed up, beer vats, magazines of stores of 
various kinds, and even of mines, them- 
selves. 


HOLLAND, 


In the vear 1810 was published in Am- 
sterdam, a volume intitled L. Alberti, des 
Kaffe s ven de Zuitkust van Africa: it 
las since beea translated into French, and 
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published at the same place, in 8vo. pp 
260. 


The author was a Captain in the Ger- 
man T at that time in the service of 
Holland, He spent nearly three years at 
the Cape, as commander of a district bor- 
dering on the Kaffers, with whom he had 
frequent intercourse. The observations he 
made during this period are divided into 
twenty-five chapters, which contain what- 
ever relates to the moral, intellectual, and 
physical, character of that people. 

‘rom this volume we learn,—that, in 
their clothing the Kafters prefer the red ° 
colour to all others; and for the same rea- 
son they value copper equally with gold. 
They are fond of salt, although it is not 
furnished by their country; they like also 
food prepared by European cookery, and 
especially bread ;—on the other semis they 
refuse to eat pork, the flesh of hares, geese, 
dacks, and fish.—Both sexes smoke to- 
bacco, and indulge in it to excess.—Old 
men of 65 to 70 years of age are rare 
among them.—Their language has no such 
sound as the letter R, nevertheless, they 
sometimes succeed in pronouncing it.— 
They have no idea of drawing, painting, 
or writing, and their numeration does not 
exceed fen; sums beyond that number are 
expressed by a general term.—They are 
total strangers to religious ceremonies, 
they have no couception of a future ex- 
istence, but they have faith in witchcraft, 
and practice sundry usages for the purpose 
of purification.—The greatest union reigns 
among families ; disobedience to parents, 
or harshness of which a parent is the sub- 
ject, is considered as criminal, and punished 
accordingly. —Their women ere treated 
with kindness ; adultery is punished 
equally with incest ; but the intercourse 
between the sexes in early life is over- 
looked.—The Kafiers have a strong incli- 
nation for traffic, and are fond of gain ; they 
are faithful to their agreements. 

The chiefs have unlimited power; they 
receive a kind of tythe, and enjoy the mo- 
nopoly of tiger skins, ostrich feathers, and 
elephants’ teeth. Their administration of 
justice is remunerated by paying them cat- 
tle and lanccs.—In time of war women are 
employed as commissioners, because they 
are always treated with respect by the 
enemy.—The chiefs only are interred, the 
corpses of others are left to beasts of prey ; 
nevertheless a respect is paid to the dead, 
by mourning. 

In some of the last chapters the author 
sketches the political connections which 
exist between the Kaffers and the colo- 
nists of Southern Africa. ‘There needs no 


other proof thatthis people have often 
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been found formidable enemies to the Eu- 
Topeans settled at the Cape. 


HUNGARY. 

Formerly there was in Hungary no peri- 
odical work in the language of the country. 
The gazette itself was published in /atin 
till the year 1780. A society of literature 
formed at Cassovia in 1788, undertook to 
furnish a performance of periodical litera- 
ture, under the title of Magyat Museum, 
which marked a new epoch in the national 
taste, as well in Hungary as in ‘Transylva- 
nia. ‘The impulse given by this society was 
the more powerful, as it reckoned among its 
members the most illustrious and popular 
personages of the kingdom. The example 
was soon followed, a second society esta- 
blished itself at Comoran, and at length in 
Trausilvania, under the presidency of Count 
Banti, the governor. The zeal of these patri- 
otic writers was indefatigable, and the more 
laudable, as they generously devoted them- 
selves to the improvement of their national 
literature without expectation of any other 
reward. 


ITALY. 


nome.—The famous statue of Pompey 
the Great, for centuries an object of 
antiquarian veneration, has lately been 
exposed to privation of its honours. Ina 
sitting of the Archaiological Academy in 
August 1813. Sig. Alborghetti read a me- 
moir supporting were this de- 
nomination; but it was powerfully attacked 
by Sig. Visconti, and the question is un- 
derstood to remain at present u 

The Temple of Peace that was incum- 
bered with hillocks of earth to the imposts 
of the vaults, is now cleared, and the pave- 
ment of the temple itself may be walked 
on. It is ed undamaged, and is 
composed of slabs of yellow antique and 
serpentine marbles. In a subterranean 
apartment are pictures in the best style of 
art; the enormous fi ts of columns, 
cornices, frizes, &c. which have been 
found, witness the splendour of this ancient 


: it is now changed into a 

garden open to the walks of the public. 
The removal of the accumulations of 
earth &c. from the interior of the Coliseum, 
has opened a vast field for the conjectures 
of antiquaries ; in the middle ofthe arena are 
discovered j constructions, which 
occupy the whole space ;—what was their 


iginal has not hitherto been more 


In the Baths of Titus, several chambers 
and galleries have been cleared. In con- 
templating this vast labyrinth the eye is 
ome at every turn, with the elegance 
of the Arabesques, and the astonishing 
freshness of the paintmgs which adorn the 
ceilings and the walls. 

wapLes.—The excavations at Pompeii 
are coutinued without remission, by a 
great number of labourers. November 
21st were found a number of skeletons, one 
of which had worn gold rings, formed of 
serpents twisted together, and ear-rings of 
two drops, terminated by a pearl. The 
individuals were evidently of one family. 
A slave was carrying off about three hun- 
dred silver coins of different Emperors, 
(with eight of gold) wrapped carefully in 
several bandages of linen. 

On the roads leading to the city several 
discoveries have been made ; as the tombs 
of the family Arria, the Hemicycle, or semi- 
circular seat placed by the priestess Mam- 
mia for the accommodation of the citizens 
of Pompeii, in their walks, near the spot 
assigned for her sepulchre, by a decree of 
the Decurions. Other tombs have also 
been cleared, highly ornamented with Bas 
Reliefs, and some of them having written 
(not sculptured) inscriptions. 


RUSSIA. 


Literature —The number of works pub- 
lished in Russia during five years, from 
1801 to 1806, appears to have been 1304 
Russian performances; including pamphlets, 
fugitive pieces, &c. of these 756 were ori- 

inal works, and 548 were translations. 
The works on Theology were 213, of 
which 175 were originals. The articles of cri- 
ticism, and general illustration, disserta- 
tions, &c. in the Public Russian Journals, 
were 232, these were inserted in eight Cri- 
tical Journals. It was thought remarkable 
that thirty-seven foreigners had written in 
the Russian language, and that five ladies 
had condescended to become writers, dur- 
ing this period. 

The Cabinet of Natural History of the 
celebrated Pallas has been purchased by 
the Emperor Alexander, and placed in 
certain halls of the palace of the Hermitage 
at Petersburgh. In the same edifice are 
now united,—1. A collection of Pictures 
tothe number of 4000: the greater part 
are of the Flemish school.—2. A collection 
of Drawings by the first masters.—3. A 
collection of Engravings, to the namber of 
about $0,000,—4, A collection of engraved 
Gems, &c. to the number of 13,000.—5. A 
cabinet of medals, and ancient Russian 
coins.—6. A cabinet of curiosities, and 
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models of -artificial objects. —7. A cabinet 
of valuable articles ancient and modern, 
such as jewellery of costly pearls, diamonds, 
&ec. singular watches, snufi-boxes, and 
other articles of jesper, porphyry, &c.—8. 
Acollection of implements, bronzes, busts 
of great men, and other works of scuipture. 
—9. A library of Russian works, the libra- 
ries of Voitaire, Diderot, d'Alembert, and 
Bushing ; in the whole more than 50,000 
volumcs.—10. Bushing’s collection of Maps. 
—11. A collection of Dictionaries and 
Grammars in all Janguages. 


The library of St. Alexander Newskoy 
has -been augmeited by the acquisition of 
a library formerly belonging to a private 
individual :—it contains a great number 
of Greek manuscripts, and also of Sclavo- 
nian ;—decrees of Councils, theological 
performances, works of devotion, &e. in 
the Russian dialects, and also in cng 
kanguages. 


SPAIN. 

The state of literature in Spain has al- 
ways been in a considerable degree seclu- 
ded from the observation of those who 
visited that country, including also its. Me- 
tropolis, to which the publics ition of new 
works has almost ever been restricted. 
Valencia, Seville, Cadiz, and a few other 
cities have from time to time witnessed the 
appearance of valuable works; but. the 
consequences of French’perfidy and inter- 
nal war have proved fatal to the literary 
spirit. A very few specimens of Spanish 
literature, must be alowed a place on the 
present occasion, 


La Esclavina robada y los “petanlistas. 
The Female Pilgrim robbed, and the Lovers 
of Corsets punished, (at Madrid, is 2 satire 
in the form of a novel, in which the author 
combats at once the folly of the mode in 
dress and domestic furniture, the seducers 
of innocence, the practice of usury, aud 
the pernicious influence of stays aud cor- 
sets, with tight lacing, ou the health and the 
beauty of females, His book is, in short, a 
treatise on mora's and preservative medi- 
cine; under a form new and insinuating. 


Under the department of direct instruc- 
tion in the medical art, are included— 

Reflexionessobr« las Calenturas, &c. por D. 
Antonio Fernandez, Reflections on Fevers 
remitting and intermitting. Madrid. This 
learned dissertatiow was composed at the 
express request of the Archbishop of To- 
ledo, for the instruction of the clergy of 
his diocese, who desired to know, whether 
mercury, which was employed avith success 
in cases of tertian and quartan fevers, might 


not be serviceable in fevers of other kinds. 
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The author marks those cases in which 
mercury is preferable to the Bark. He af- 
terwards treats on the use of carbonic acid 
in putrid fevers, and especially in the yel- 
low fever. The manuer ofdisso:ving cam- 
phor by means of this gas, is explaiued by, 
au engraving. The deorvess and scarcity 
of good Cortex render the contents of this 
work truly valuable, 


Another work published with the seme 
intention is, 

Nuevo Methodo para la curacion de las Ter- 
cianos y Quartanas, sin el uso de la quina. 
Madrid. A vew Method of curing Tertian 
and Quartan fevers, without the use of the 
Bark. 

The author conceals his remedy ;—which 
is saying enough in Ais disfavour. 


Epidemilogia Espanola, Sc. A Chronologi- 
cal History of Pestilences, Contagious disor- 
ders, Epidemics, Epizvoties &c, which have. 
occurred in Spain, to 1801. by Don Joachim 
de Villalba. 2 Vols dtu. Madrid. 

The author is a member of the Royal 
Academy of Physic. He has undertaken 
this vast performance, singular in its kind, 
with the double intentidu of being useful 
to his country, and vindicating the honeur 
of the Spanish physicians, to which, he 
thinks, other natious are far from doing 
justice. A treatise on the influence of the 
state of science on the epidemics which 
afflict the human race, with a dissertation 
on the yellow fever that desolated Anda- 
lusia, complete the work, which is spoken 
of as extremely honourable to the author, 
and to his country, > 


The Mathematical Science, Natural His- 
tory &c. have received accessions from thé 
labours of learned Spaniards 5 among them 
the most distinguished is: 

Memorias sobre las Observasiones Astrono- 
micas, 4c. Memoirs on the Astronomical 
Observations made by Spanish Navigators 
in different parts of the Globe, to serve as 
bases for the Construction of Sea Charts, 
Published by direction of the Hydrographi- 
cal Board at Madrid, uuder_the superin. 
tendance of Don Juseph d’Espinosa y Tello. 
2 vol. 4to. Madrid. From the Royal Print- 
ing Office. 

The first Volume of this important work 
contains an historical Introduction to Spa- 
nish Hydrography, and two ‘memoirs on 
observations made in the Mediterranean, 
at the Canaries, at the Azores, and in 
South America. In the second Vojume are 
contained in two divisions, observations 
made in the South .Sea, at the Philippine 
Islands, at the Marianne Islands, and along 
the coasts of South America. The Editor 
is a Commodore in the Royal Navy. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 

MAHOMETAN CUSTOM OF SONS TO FATHERS. 
Surat, Sept. 29, 1813. 

His Highness the Nabob, accompanied 
by his two sons and his principal servants, 
this day paid a visit to the Chief of Surat, 
and was received by the latter with every 
degree of respect due to his Highness’s 
rank: the honorary salutes were fired from 
the castle upon his passing and repassing. 

The retinue of his Highness was, indeed, 
exceedingly beautified by his five elephants, 
numerous horses, &c. His Highness was 
mounted on one of the elephants, most 
eminently adorned. According to the Ma- 
homedan custom, his Highmess's eldest son 
was seated behind the back of the Nabob on 
the same elephant, holding in his hand, in 
honour of his father, a precious chamur ; 
and his younger son was in a palanquin, 
very much embellished, which was worthy 
of being seen. 

Many respectable people of the city were 
assembledon the public roads, in order to 
eg their salams to his Highness the 

abob. 


MAGRABINS (OR ARABS OF WESTERN AFRICA) 
AND ALBANIANS, ARRIVED AT BAGDAD. 
A party of Albanians and Magrabins, 

horse and foot, which formed part of the 

army of the Viceroy of Egypt, and had gar- 
risoved a small fort in Hejas, lately arrived 
at Bagdad from Mecca. Having been 
abandoned by their own army, and over- 
powered by the Wahabees, they had sur- 
rendered by capitulation, after a gallant 
defence, which had cost the enemy many 
of their best men. It was stipulated that 
the Albanians should be sent to Bagdad 
with a proper escort; retaining their horses, 
arms and baggage ; also permission was 
granted them to drink wine and wrangle 
with the Wahabees ; and the manner in 
which the Arabs are said to have performed 
this part of the treaty, merits the highest 
encomiums, 
MADRAS BENEVOLENCE. 

We understand that two sermons were 

ached lately at Trichinopoly, by the 

Deverendl R. Smyth, for the benefit of the 

Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society: the li- 

beral sum of Sicca Rupees 1300 was col- 

lected on the occasion. 
CHINA: EXACTIONS AT CANTON. 
The new {loppo, who had recentiy suc- 
ceeded to the charge of affairs at Canton, 


has shewn himself much disposed to prac- 
tise exactions on the Hong merchauts, and 
otherwise to harrass and interrupt fereign 
commerce. A partial suspension of inter- 
course had been the consequence ; 10 part 
of the Company's cargo having been 
landed from the ships, which reached 
China in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, down to the end of October. 


JAVA. VOLCANO. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Sept. 18, 1813. 


Mr. Eprror, 

In forwarding to you the following ac- 
connt of 2 journey to the burning mountain 
(Goonong Bromo,) | trust it may find a 
corner ip your work. After a splendid ball 
and supper given by the Radeen Acee 
Fattee at Sourabaya, on the evening of 
the 19th ult. (om account of a Soonantee,) 
a party of officers, together with myself 
(having obtained leave from the com- 
manding ofticer,) left town pext cay for 
Passerwang, In onr own vehicles, and pro- 
ceeded on our travels to that place, where 
we stopped for the night; having pre- 
pared for our comforts in every way that 
could be supposed needful, as wine, beer, 
&ec. and other essentials for a hungry 
stomach, 

Early next morning we proceeded by 
the assistance of the Toomongoug, (who 
really deserves our best thanks for his 
kindness,) to a distance of about four 
miles in carriages, where pouies were in 
readiness for us to mount, to enable us to 
ascend the Tingre Mountain, 2 windin 
path of about 15 miles, before we coul 
reach our iutended rendezvous for that 
night. Half way up we were refreshed 
with tea, coffee, and sweetmeats: ou as- 
scending from this a considerable distance 
farther, we descried to our great joy fresh 
ponies, sent from the top of the hill (Tin- 
gre,) accustomed to those steep and slip- 
pery roads; which having taken possession 
of, we made the best of our way to the 
much wished-for place of rest. At last, 
after a fatiguing march of six hours and a 
half from Passerwang, we all arrived safe 
and sound at the viliage of Tingre, abeut 
which are cultivated nearly all the vege- 
tables coustmed in this part of the island, 
such as potatoes, cabbages, onions, sailad, 
&c. &c. In some places we saw hedges of 
cabbage trees. The cold being rather too 
severe for our weak constitutions, we 
adopted the sure mode of keeping alive the 
animal functions by a liberal dose of mu'ted 
port, which proved a very grateful bever- 
age. Madeira and beer are here too eoid for 
the stomach; the thermometer, during the 
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day being 64, and at night and morning 
53, so that blankets om absolutely ne- 
cessary. Early next morning, the 21st, we 
mounted fresh ponies, and with hearts 
lated at the idea of what we were to be- 
walked our little fellows quietly over 
ridges of mountains, where one false step 
might have hurled us never to rise again; 
seeing as we went along the effects of the 
Volcano on ali the trees, shrubs, and grass, 
which were covered with white dust.—At 
the end of about four miles we reached the 
brink of what I am inclined to think Anti- 


“quaries would call a wide extended cra- 


ter, miles in circumference, with a mist 
and condensed smoke from Goonong Bro- 
mo, floating on the surface, dazzling tu 
the eye, and appeariug, in the opinion 
of like sea, from which it 
sequently got the lation of the y 
Sea,—From also see the 
Volcano in the center throwing out clouds 
of smoke with a tremendous noise;—on 
descending what may be called a perpendi- 
cwlar hill, but with apath cut in a winding 
direction, to allow people to walk down it, 
‘we were regaled with a drink of the finest 
coid water ever tasted; which, with a 
drop of the pure, refreshed us in a great 
degree, especially those who were some- 
ba exhausted and out of breath. —After 

is, to our great joy and surprise, our 
cattle brought down, which 

ving remounted, although the pjace ap- 
poe near at hand, we vale on ‘until our 
guides informed us that the remainder of 
the way ought to be walked on foot, being 
rather unsafe for horses: having left them 
behind, we began to ascend over ndges 
of sand, until we arrived at the foot of the 
hill (Goonong Bromo, itself) which I sup- 
pose to be about 200 yards in height, en- 
tirely composed of wand: here we rested 
ourselves a little, and looking up could dis- 
tinctly discern stones thrown up among 
the volumes of smoke then bursting forth; 
but this did not intimidate us, especially 


as none came our ie We now be- 


gan the last grand striving who 
should be the first up, (but the yonng legs 
beat the old ones hoilow) and after a few 
rests, where we were obliged to plant 
sticks jn the ground to preveut ourselves 
from slipping down (for the ascent must be 
75 degrees, at least) we reached the top, 
where in amazement we looked into a bot- 
tomiess pit, the grandeur of which cannot 
be imagined from any description—masses 
of smoke curling aboyt in all directions, 
and stones flying to and fro like the leaves 
of old trees ta an autumnal whirlwind—red 
hot ashes rolling down the sides like lava, 
from underneath the excavated rocks 


which were ble some way down, 
must have been produced by the corfbus- 
tible matter from this immense cauldron ; 
which | imagine may be iv circuntference 
about a mile. As it is only in the dry sea- 
son that this Volcano is in any state of ac- 
tion, it is fair to believe that during the 
rainy season a sufficient quantity of sul- 
ae matter is washed under ground 
rom the adjacent hills into the grand vor- 
tex for future occasions.—After gratifying 
ourselves with what was to be seeu of this 
a wonder of nature, we were about to 
epart, when a burst more tremendous 
than any of the former forced us to decamp 
quicker than we inteuded; every ove in a 
moment was on his bottom (the ouly mode 
of descending) and scudded away like a 
ship before a fresh gale, except two of the 
more steady.—It however, proved that 
we were in the safest place, as a great 
number of stoues were thrown out, in all 
directions, and one of pretty large dimen- 
sions, | suppose 100lbs. weight, whizzed 
over our heads, and alighted a few yards 
to the right of those who were scudding 
down the hill.—We all got safe away, and 
up the first hill (descended to get into the 
Sandy Sea) by laying hold of our horses’ 
tails; noble generous animals, to assist men 
in such distress !|—On attaining the top we 
saw the hill in all its fury, clouds upon 
clouds of smoke involving every side—we 
were at too great a distance to discern 
whether any stones were thrown out—the 
place we had stood on to look into the 
crater, we could see plainly, from the fur- 
rows formed in getting down, but daring 
must the man have , Be who would at- 
revisit that spot. 

The same acknowledgements are due to 
the Resident at Passerwang, for his atten- 
tion on our return.—We arrived at Soura- 
baya in time for the ball and supper, on 
the memorable 26th August, where care 
was drowned for that might. 

It would be needless to tell you how 
this wonder was formed out of a Cocoa-nut | 
shell, by some magician who wished to 
marry a Rajah’s Daughter, and who be- 
fore he could obtain her hand, had, like 
another Hercules, a task imposed upon 
him to make a Sea in a Cocoa-nut shell, 
in one day; to this place he repaired, and 
placing his shell on the ground did all 
that was required of him, except bringing 
the water, which would soon have been 
accomplished, but night put an end to his 
work, and it now remains a Sandy Sea. 


lam, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
A 
Sounasaya, Sept. 4, 1813. 
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KING OF AVA: COMMERCE. 

“ Tlis Majesty the King of Ava, on a 
nature consideration of the present state of 
Commerce within his Dominions, has be- 
come aware of the impossibility of its being 
extended or even carried on, unless the ex- 
erbitant duties now levied, and aiso other 
changes ve adopted. On due reflection 


therefore, on all the circumstances of the | 


case, and convinced that merchants sub- 
ject to the Rules, Regulations, and Duties 
now in force (which latter his Majesty 
deems enormous) can derive little or no 

rofit by resorting to the Fort of Rangoon : 

le has deemed it expedient that the Com- 
mercial System shall revert to the princi- 
ples on which it was formerly established.” 
TRADE IN OPIUM: RESTRICTIONS REMOVED. 


The Lieutenaut-Governor of the island 
of Java has issued a proclamation, dated 
Oct. 22, 18138, by which are rescinded 
all prohibitions and penalties against pri- 
vate trade in spices, opium, &c. which had 
been strictly forbidden: He also orders, 

That from and after the date of this Pro- 
clamation, the trade and importation on 
this Island of Spices, Opium, wild Nut- 
megs and Mace, be a free, open, and lawful 
trade aud importation to any private mer- 
chant or individual, to whom the trade in 
general within the limits of the privilege 
of the Honourable the East India Com- 
pany pa | not be prohibited; provided how- 
ever, on condition, that such private 
trader, merchant, or other indivicual, shall 
prove by proper certificate or other doca- 
ments, that they have purchased the afore- 
said articles or obtained them iu a lawful 
manner, either from the Honourable the 
Kast India Company, or from their au- 
thorized agents and servants, or that they 
have obtained them in other lawful man- 
uer, where the private trade and cultiva- 
tion of those articles, is not i 

RUSSIAN COMMERCE. 

Recent advices from the Cape of Good 
Hope, mention a circumstance, which 
may be i almost as an epoch 
in the history of Commerce, namely, 
the arrival at that station, of a Russian 
merchantman, with specie on board, bound 
on a trading voyage to the West Coast of 
Sumatra. 


A Hamburgh ship had also touched at 
the on her voyage to Java. This 
v seems, had from the Elbe, 
during the occupation of Hamburgh by 
the Russians. She had been detained, and 
sent into an English port, by one of our 
on certain conditions, permitted to pro- 
oved to her destination, 
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Report OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF Massa- 
cuuseTts Bay, ON THE SUBJECT oF 
THE IMPRESSMENT OF AMERICAN S£EA~ 
MEN, BY BRITISH VESSELS. 


Wuen the American Government in 
support of the measures and pretensions of 
Buonaparte, thought proper to determine 
on war against Britain, it alledged several 
causes of complaint, and assiguable motives 
for an appeal to arms. That they arose out 
of the circumstances of Europe, and would 
cease when those circumstances changed, 
was unquestionable. Unhappily for Ame- 
rican argument they subsided even before 
peace was restored to the harrassed nations 
of this quarter of the globe ; and thus the 
grounds of quarrel urged by the Americans 
sunk under them. There remained, how- 
ever, one, in the difficulty, not to say the inr- 
possibility, of distinguishing natives of Ame- 
rica, born of parents originally British, 
from British born subjects ; and to this the 
American Executive has held, as to its 
sheet anchor, or rather its last allegation in 
the way of argument. After having pe- 
rused the following document, the reader 
will judge whether this ground also does 
not sink under the pretensions of American 
enmity. Can war rage between two na- 
tions merely for a cause so slight! so in- 
considerable ! 

It is proper to recollect, that this is a 
solemn state paper, composed by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, as a 
Public Body, intent on fulfilling the duties 
incumbent on their situation, and commu- 
nicating such information to their consti- 
tuents, as facts might warrant. Nothing 
can be imagined more sacred than the fide- 
lity of a Report made on an occasion in- 
volving Peace or War, the happiness or the 
misery of the community. 

We are also to recollect, that it is not 
an Inland State to which this Report refers ; 
that Massachusetts is a maritime country, 
has a great exteut of coast, has a numerous 


‘ ene navy, and many ships alway 
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at sea;—that it was impossible to conceal 
these from the British ; impossible that 
they should not frequently, almost daily, 
come in contact with this supposedly fero- 
cious and uncivilized aggressor. What is 
the result ? 

Observe, that Genuine American Pro- 
tections intended for the service of real 
American subjects, were bought and sold, 
for no greater price than a couple of dol- 
lars, so that any body could obtain them ; 
—and this was a constant and regular traf- 
fic. It is highly curious to see the absurd 
length to which this was carried: the fo- 
reigners who had bought these Protections, 
FORGOT THE NAME THEY WERE TO 
Take!!! 

But it appears also that Forern Protec- 
tions were common, quite common ; and 
this discloses a fact well deserving atten- 
tion. Hundreds of Protections had 
been destroyed by the Custom House Officers. 
Had these officers no emolument arising 
from a certain tenderness of feeling on be- 
half of those manufactured and sold in the 
right place ?—\We suspect they had. How- 
ever, this destruction on the part of the 
American Officers of the Customs, is a clear 
confession that—such things were ! 


Now these falsifications and forgeries 
could not possibly continue unknown to 
the British vessels employed on the Ame- 
rican station, and on the High Seas, gene- 
rally. That they should pay but little re- 
gard to such manufactured articles is ex- 
tremely natural ; and be led too by the fre- 
quency of meeting with them, to doubt the 
correctness of att they examined. This is- 
sued in the taking away as British Subjects, 
from American ships, a certain number of 
seamen, by mistake:—what that number 
was, it is of some importance to trath to 
ascertain. 

The Committee could not obtain infor- 
mation beyond the limits of their jurisdic- 
tion ; but within those limits they find the 
Report made by the Executive Government 
to Congress, delusive, 1. as containing 
hundreds of non-existent persons; 2. as 
containing “ many hundreds,” of duplicate 


applications—and this to the number of 
three, four, or five repetitions; 3. asinclud- 
ing many cases of voluntary entry into the 
British service; 4. as comprising cases of 
seamen in British merchant vessels; 5. as 
describing atu as being “ heid in bond- 
age,” in British vessels of war ; and lastly 
as omitting all mention of French Impress- 
ments, &c. 

The Reader will make other observa- 
tions for himself. 

The Committee imtroduce their Report 
by allusion to the Message of the President 
to Congress, announcing the supposed 
causes of war; and their concern at the 
resolution taken to imcur the calamities 
attendant on warfare. ‘They refer to va- 
rious official reports made to Congress, by 
order of Mr. Madison, but chiefly to that 
understood to enumerate the cases of im- 
pressment of American Seamen, by ships 
belonging to His Britannic Majesty. 

On this they proceed to remark, that, 

This Report contains a list of 1557 appli- 
cations of men represented as impressed ; 
which, with the applications before com- 
municated to Congress, amount to the now 
well-known number of 6057 (or, as it is 
sometimes called, 6257) cases of British im- 
pressments. 

The first general remark your Commit- 
tee have to make on these extraordinary 
documents is this, that of the 6057 cases, 
many hundreds appear to be duplicate ap- 
plications; aud in many instances the same 
name is reckoned three or four times, and 
in some, five times. And these repetitions 
occur not only in the names of real persons, 
but also in the names of persons, who, by 
the evidence of native inhabitants of towns 
to which they are alleged to belong, were 
never known or heard of. 

Of the 1557 cases contained in the Re- 
port last mentioned, about 1216 have no 
designation of the towns and states to which 
the seamen belonged, the time and place 
of impressment, &c. and only the $41 re- 
maining cases are accompanied with these 
particulars, 

It should be observed, further, that this 
list. is eutitled by the Secretary of State, 
“A list of American seamen and citizens 
| who have been impressed and held in bon- 
dagein his Britannic Majesty's ships of 
war,’ &c, This very title is calculated to 
mislead; it purports to be a list of persons 
impressed and held on board British ships 5 
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yet in many, of the cases it appears that ‘the 
incu voluntarily entered into the British 
service, and received bounty and pay. The 
list is also giveu os a list of Americans; yet 
in a vast nuinber of cuses (he men acknow- 
lodged themselves to be Engtishmen, !rish- 
men, or other subjects of Great Britain. 
Further, many of the men, it appears, had 
entered into French privateers, aud were 
trkeu in the service of the enemies of Great 
Britain. Some, though taken from Ame- 
rican merchant ships, were the subjects of 
Denmark, or other nations at war with 
Great Britain. Some ackaowledged the 
names in their protections were uot their 
true names; others had protections that 
did uot correspoud with their persons. 
Some had pyotections that were forged or 
altered. Many of the seamen were taken 
from English merchant ships, and no sug- 
gestion is made that they had not entered 
voluntarily. 

Your Committee will make one other re- 
mark on these documents: the Secretary 
of State, in his Report last mentioned, ob- 
serves, that “there is no reason to believe 
that any precise or accurate view is now or 
ever can be exhibited of the names, or the 
number of our seamen, who are impressed 
into, and det:ined in the British service,” 
and that “itis equally impossible, from the 
waut of precise returns, to make an accu- 
rate Report of the names or number of citi- 
zeus of the United States, who have been 
compelied to enter into the French service, 
or are held in captivity under the authority 
of that Government, whether taken from 
vesse!s captured on the high seas, or seized 
in rivers, ports, or harbours, the names of 
a few only, greatly below the number be- 
lieved to be so detained, being within the 
kuowledge of this department. A detail 
is therefure not attempted with respect to 
this part of the call of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

Why the Secretary of State thought it 
proper to give a “detail” of British impress- 
ments, and to withhold a “ detail’ of French 
impressments or detentions, under such 
circumstances, it is not the part of your 
Committee to determine... 

Your Committee according!y, under the 
order of the House, authorising them to 
send for persons and papers, summoned a 
great number of merchauts and sh'p-mis- 
ters, without distinction of party, from 
Boston, Sable, Marblehead, Pertlawd, and 
other sea-ports, which altogether owned a 
vast proportion of the whoie shipping lof 
this Commonwealth, ‘They also examined 
some of the Custom-house officers; and 
also made enquiries of experienced offivers 
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It appears from the depositions of the 
merchants who were examined, and who- 
have been engaged in commerce and navi- 
gation for ten, fifteen, and twenty years 
past, that the whole number of seamen 
they have together employed upon an ave- 
rage for the last twelve or fifteen years (de- 
ducting the period of the embargo) amounts 
to about 1565 aunually—which for fifteen 
years would make an aggregate of 25,754, 
and fer twelve years would make an aggre- 
gate of 18,780 seamen constantly employed 
during these periods respectively; the ave- 
rege of these two aggregates will be 21,127.- 
ln this vast number of seamen thus con- 
stantly employed by these witnesses, your 
Committee have found the following cases 
of impressment by the British, viz. 
American seamen. «© 12 
Foreign seamen « 23 
Total—35 
Of which there has been discharged as fol- 
lows, viz. 
Foreigners discharged . . . 6 
Americans discharged . . . 9 
Ditio escaped . . . 


leaving, of the twelve Americansimpressed 
as above, but one who has not returned, 
such was the result of the evidence of the 
witnesses in respect to impressments from 
among the seamen in their employment. 
The whole number of inpressments, (ex- 
cepting the men hereafter mentioned, taken 


to before your Committee, including not 
only cases within the personal knowledge 
of the wituesses; but also cases that they 
had heard of from the friends of the im- 
pressed seamen, in such a manner as euti- 
tled them to credit, amounted, with the 


foregoing, to . . 
Add cases of supposed impressments 10 
Total,— 157 


By the British. . . 145 
By the French . . . « « HI 
By the Portuguese . . . 


Of the whole number there were 
Unknown ... 


Of the Americans there were 
Discharged on application . . . 51 


Detained. . 
Supposed to be detained . . . 20 
No account given, 12, 
Sent _ Potal,——107 


of the Navy. 


sin 
Total-—16 


in British ships of war) that were testified. 


Total,—— 157: 
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To the above add the cases of the men 
who were taken in the British frigate 
Guerriere, (in all 18), and who informed 
Captain Hull, that they had been im- 
pressed : the sum total will then be 175. 


h red further in evidence, that | the 


some of the masters of ships had been to 
sea for many years without having a sin- 
man im ; and in general the 
masters could recollect but two or three 
instances from their own vessels, in the 
course of their whole sea-faring life. . . . . 
- It appears that great frauds had been 
practised with regard to seamen's Protec- 
tions, and which could not easily be guard- 
ed against by the Officers of the Govern- 
ment. Many of these Protections, it a 
pears, have been forged; and hund 
of forged ones, it was testified, had been 
destroyed by the Custom-house Officers. 
Specimens of these forgeries were exhibited 
to your Committee, and are herewith sub- 

t appeared it genuine American 
Protections were bought and sold, in many 
cases, for two dollars a piece: and that, by 
means of the keepers of boarding-houses in 
the sea-ports, who were in the practice of 
collecting them, these genuine Protéctions 
were put into the hands of foreigners, whose 

agreed with the description in the 
Protection, and the foreigner assumed 
the name of the American who was named 
in the Paper; and it sometimes happened, 
that illiterate foreigners, who had procured 
such Protections, forgot the name they were 


te take. 

[The Committee, next proceed to exa- 
mine the principle alledged in justification 
of impressment of natural born subjects, 
by the parent state, They admit that it 
has constantly been maintained by Ame- 
rica, herself ;—that France has, in particu- 
lar, always patronized the principle, and in 

have 


short, that all “eg have adopted, 
and allowed it. 
It being undeniable, then, that Prance 


hes long maintained the principle in ques- 
tion, the next inqui your Committee 
was, whether this claim of France had 
ever been considered by the Government 
of the United States as a necessary cause 
of war. They do not find that it has been 
so considered. They find that in the year 
1800, the United States concluded a treaty 
with France on the Papeete | oe in con- 
troversy; but not find in that n 
any that France ee. 
nounce the principle, nor does the treaty 
itself contain such renunciation. 

This being case, then, it is for the 
wisdom of the people of the United States 
to judge, how far it is just or necessary 


that a neutral power should prosecute a 
war against one of the belligereut nations, 


to compel the renunciation of a principle: 


which it suffers the others to exercise.” 

This Report concludes by referring to 
prosperous days of Washington's Ad- 
ministration, who never thought of com- 
pelling Britain to renounce the claim, now 
opposed by America, by means of war— 
in whose treaties no provision on the sub- 
en can be traced ;—and they infer that 

ad the American government placed that 
confidence in the declarations of the Bri- 
tish government, which it demanded from 
the British, “ With mutual explanations 
and mutual forbearance, our country might 
still have advanced in its prosperous 
career.” 

It is singular that this important paper, 
dated Feb. 26, 1813, should have been 
scarcely known in England, nor have 
made any impression on the minds of our 
public men. 

WATER SPOUTS. 

The writer of the following letter, is 
certainly, not a correct philosopher, as 
philosophers are esteemed in Europe ; but, 
he may be a correct observer of particu- 
lars which have passed before his eyes; 
and he seems to have noticed some which 
are entitled to consideration. Such are, the 
“broad and vivid flashes of lightning, with- 
out thunder; and the hail-stones of enor- 
mous size.” His mode of accounting for 
these, we leave to those versed in electri- 
cal phenomena. 

We must further observe that by the 
term “Tornado,” the writer clearly means 
what we call a “Water Spout.” <A Tor- 
nado is properly a furious hurricane from 
all points of the compass, turning, as it 
were, (whence its name) all round the 
horizon. The formation, or origin, of a 
Water Spout on land, is rarely seen. At 
Sea, it is not uncommon to witness several 
in different states, at the same time. 

TORNADOES. 


[From the Western Spy, American Paper, of 
June 25.) 


I communicate the following, chiefly on 
account of one or two circumstances at- 
tending these phenomena of nature, which 
I do not recollect to have noticed, in any 
description I have seen. 
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Two passed in this vicinity on Saturday 
last, attended with their usual destructive 
effects upon the timber; and razed the few 
buildings in their course, to the founda- 
tions, destroying fences, corn, &c. In 
crossing the Ohio river, the water was 
taken out, and fish of description wei 
thrown and left upon the land. The lower 
end of Wabash island is desolated. On 
passing, it threw the strong house of Cap- 
tain Casey intirely down, and (sad to re- 
late) it killed two men, also the wife of one 
of them, and wounded three other persons. 
What further damage was done we have 
not yet heard. The broken branches of 
trees continue to float by us on the river. 

The course of the two were nearly 
parallel and simultaneous, about 15 or 20 
miles apart, proceediag fron S. W, to N. E. 
One passed through the prairies on Little 
Wabash, and was beyond our sight. The 
other passed in plain view, distant, on the 
first appearance, about three or four miles, 
and from the levelness of the country was 
visible for many leagues, én its progress. 
Its shape was much like that of a cone, or 
a sugar loaf, with the small end down- 
wards, or rather like a speaking trumpet, 
its upper part flaring considerably as it 
joined the cloud above. It was as black 
as pitch, and appeared to boil like that 
substance over a furnace. The cloud above 
was also very black. The extent at bottom 
of the Tornadoes has been ascertained to 
have been between half a mile and a mile. 

A singular circumstance, observed by 
myself, and by others who were within 
half a mile, was—that the most vivid 
flashes of ightning were seen to pass be- 
tween the heavens and earth in quick suc- 
cession, just in front and rear, and some- 
times through the body of the Tornado, (or 
perhaps around it in a line from it to our 
eyes) and still no peals of thunder were 
heard from them. I do not think I ever 
saw so broad and vivid flashes before, in 
my life. Indeed I never before had so 
deliberate and fair a view of a phenomenon 
of this nature. 

It has occurred to me, and T submit it to 
philosophers to decide, whether the ex- 
treme velocity of the air within the whirl, 
did not prevent the vibratious (or undula- 
tions) by which sound is conveyed, from 
being communicated to the tranquil air 
without ? Were not the vibrations carried 
round and round within the Tornado, and 
there expanded? This opinion is confirmed 
to me by the recollection of what I have 
heard persons say, who have been in Tor- 
nadoes, that there is a continual loud, thun- 
dering sound—which I think is produced 
by the electrical concussions withiu the 


whirl. They hear it continually—those 
out of it hear nothing, even from the fiercest 
flashes cf lightning. 

I will mention but one other circum- 
stance—the bailstones which fell in these 
Tornadoes were as large as a man's two 
fists. They were tried to be put into a pint 
tin cup, and would not goin. Hail of 
dimensions may be formed by being long 
borne up, and driven round through a 


moist medium, by the whirling wind, 


before being let down to the ground :— 
whereas by descending in a direct line or 
nearly so, it can never become so large. 
S. Griswetp. 

Shawaoetuwn, Ill. Ter. Juae 9, 1814. 
ON THE FORMER INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 

IN FRANCE. 
In a Letter from M. Lacretelle to M. 
Michaud. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

You once remarked with much feeli 
and sentiment, the influence women 
formerly, and still may be said to have, in 
the happy dénouement of ene of the —— 
and most sanguinary tragedies in all hi 
tory. An event which puts an end to con- 
scription and war, has placed us under the 
care of maternal tenderness. During the 
Revolutionary Government, women, in sav- 
ing the proscribed, obtained for themselves 
often the first place en the list of proscrip- 
tion. Under the government of Buonaparte 
women were forgotten, or only remem- 
bered to be placed on a system of d 
tion, The first epocka was the reign of fe- 


rocity ; the second of unfeeling minds: 


neither of these denominations could leag 
subsist in France—Pity and love could nat 
be banished from their native soil. 

In times of rudeness and uncivilization, 
our women had obtained a blind kind of 
worship from ancient nations ; the progres 
of politeness has embellished ours, and that 
of corruption could not overthrow it. Wo- 
men established their empire when they 
*defended the monarchy of Francis I. ef 
Henry IV. and of Louis XIV. The laws 
they exercised among us, over our manners, 
our customs, and even en public opinion, 
Were as secret, as judicious, and as deter- 
mined, as these they observed in their owa 
families. As we are a more lively and ener- 
getic people than any other, so we fed 
more the influence of women.—While we 
meditate for a moment, with an affectation 
of profundity, it is then that women shew 
their power over us. But in these few last 
years their empire seemed at an end. States- 
men began to calculate ; and what an ap. 
pearance sat on the countenance ef our fe- 


males, in those magnificent and gloomy 
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fetes, where gallantry was exchanged for 
rudeness and heavy etiqnette ! How terri- 
fied was every mother when she heard the 
question, “ Are your sons, Madame, in the 
army ? Certainly, every woman was at li- 
berty to be as luxurious as she pleased ; 
but luxury had been long exploded, and 
we see the wearisome servility which she 
brings in hertrain. What graces are there 
not in & court where simplicity reigns, 
where a just and lively wit displays itself 
in genuine sallies, and kindness excites the 
mind to candour! How delightful is it to 
see our young women forming then:selves 
in-groupes round the daughter of | ouis 
XVI. and shewing by their eagerness to 
imitate the chastened style of her cress, 
how happy they are also to imitate her vir- 
tues! O, let them not endeavour to hush 
their sorrowful recollections: such recol- 
Jections recall to their minds the glory of 
their mothers and their sisters. 

Women, in every age, have inspired 
the most exalted actions—but during the 
Revolution they acted, themselves. They 
had the glory of courage, while they pre- 
served the charms of modesty; nor did an 
idea of future fame mingle itself with the 
sacred motives of their loyalty and devo- 
tion: and by their noble silcace, tire me- 
morial of past times has not been ale to re- 
cord the thousandth part of their coura- 
geous deeds. The greatest part of those 
whose elevated actions have excited so in- 
teresting an admiration bave perished. Let 
us weep over their sacred tombs, or rather, 
let us raise tombs to those who braved 
death to preserve their virtue and princi- 

Jes unsullied. Let those who lament the 
of a beloved sister weep before. the 
marble which represents the figure of Ma- 
dame Elizabeth: let her be represented at 
that moment when a troop of ruffians, tak- 
ing her for the queen, threatened her life, 
and she made use of every effort to keep 
them in that error. Let an inscription 
commemorate the ‘many virtues of Made- 
moiselle Gattey, who, on hearing sentence * 
of death pa on her brother for his loy- 
alty, cried out “ Long live the King,” and 
followed him to the scaffold. A wife in her 
early bloom set the example—Madame de 
Vergne, the wife of the old commander of 
Longwy. Both these women were led to 
death. We need not fear that monuments 
erected to such as these. will destroy that 
bond of harmony, of which our king has 
so nobly set an example. When tears and 
prayers are our employment, vengeance 
may be said to sleep: these moments will 
enly give birth to the most laudable feci- 
ings. He who can insult remorse, is almost 


as guilty as he who insults misfortune. 


This isalso the tite to inform ourselves 
of the fate of those who have yet survived, 
and given proofs of a loyelty the most he- 
roic and renowned, and who form a su- 
blime end consolatory part of our dreadful 
history. Tell me, my friend, what favoured 
land, what happy femily, hes sheltered 
Mademoiselle Elizabeth Cazotte, who, on 
the second of September, saved her father 
from the hands of the executioners, one of 
the most cheerful and respectable of old 
men? Nor can I forget Mademoiselle de 
Sombreui!, who on the same Gay saved, by 
an effort of unheard-of courage, a father, 
who, the following year, fell a prey to 
other assessins. The name of Sombreuil 
cught to be ever dear to Frenchmen !—It 
recalls to our minds another martyr to roy- 
alty and honour: he who on the fatal 
rock of Quiberon gave up his life to save 
that of his comrades, and, alas! made a 
useful sacrifice! This is not all; a second 
brother of Mademoiselle Sombrenil, who 
two days before his father, whom he had 
accompanied to prison, was cited fo ap- 
pear before that tribunal whose sentence 
was certain death: by the assistance of a 
friend he was offered to be freed from pri- 
son, and who bribing the jailors, they also 
urged his escape. “ No,” said he, “ J shell 
udd to the torments of my father I’ The 
most tender persuasions could not force him 
to escape: he died by the side of his father, 
who, firmly devoted to his king, inspired 
his whole family with the same sublime 
sentiments. 

Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, some vears 
after, merried M. ce Villehine, an officer, 
who was worthy of beconring a member of 
this chivalrous family. She resided con- 
stantiy in the city of Anspach, where, un- 
der the auspices of the queen of Prussia, 
that model of beauty, virtue, and every 
grace, she estoblisted a most interesting 
colony of emigrants. By how many tender 
cares did this queen, since so unfortunate, 
soften the lot of those her noble proéges, 
who were the friends of M. Villelune! 
They experienced a degree of felicity at 
Auspach, if such can be said to be the lot 
of those who survive the greatest part of 
their family. How much did this colony 
bless and honour the tender and idolized 
consort of a sovereign, who yet laments her 
in this city. 

Our most iljustrious generals, who so 
often passed through the city of Anspach, 
evinced the greatest desire to pay their 
homage to the generous daughter of the 
Governor of the Invalds, and to moderate 
the ravages of war in that place which she 
had made her asylum! 

Yours, &e. 
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VACCINATION. 


From the Official Report, presented bu Dr. 
Latham, as President of the National Vac- 
cine Establishment, to Lord Sidmouth, 
dated July 15, 1814: 


Report of the State of Vaccination in Sweden. 
(Translated from the original in Swedish. } 


On the fourteenth of January 1814, Mr. 
Macmichael, an English gentleman, at- 
tended the Royal College of Heatth in 
Stockholm, and delivered to the College 
a copy of the Report of the National Vac- 
cine Establishment in London, dated the 
22nd April 1813, and presented to Lord 
Sidmouth, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ; at the same time he requested 
that a short account of the progress of Vac- 
cination in Sweden, and of the measures 
which bad been adopted for its promotion, 
might be communicated to him, for the 
information of the British Parliament. 

The Royal College had particular satis- 
faction in receiving Mr. Macmichael, and 
undertook to comply with his request so 
much the more readily, as it had the plea- 
of numbering among its honorary Members 
the respecteble name of Dr. Jenner, for 
whom it was reserved to demonstrate, by 
the most decisive experimeuts, the protec- 
tive power of the Cow Pox against the 
most terrible and destructive contagion of 
the Small Pox; a pestilence, which, by 
means of this blessed discovery, must cer- 
tainly be ultimately extirpated from the 
face of the earth. 

it was to be expected, from the excel- 
lent arrangements which the Kings of Swe- 
den had adopted for somewhat more than 
half a century, in every department of 
Medical Science, that the incomparable 
Discovery of Doctor Jenner, like the Ino- 
culation for the Sinall Pox at a former pe- 
riod*, should not only become an object 
of the most accurate investigation, but 
also, when approved by experience, be 
generally and promoted by re- 
wards and established regulations. 


- — 


* It is remarkable, that the celebrated 
Dr. David Schultzenheim, who was ap- 
pointed as long ago as 1754, by the States 
of the Kingdom, to inquire into Sutton’s 
and Dimsdale’s mode of Inoculating the 
Small Pox in England, is now the Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Health, and 
has been the most instrumental, by means 
of his powerful influence, in promoting the 
most salutary measures for the introduction 
of Vaccination. 


in Sweden. 


The Medical Practitioners’ of Sweden, 
who had already been informed, from the 
time of Dr,-Jeuner's first discovery, by 
means of a constant correspondence with 
the learned in other countries, of the ex- 
pectations which were eutertaiied of the 
success of experiments made with the Cow 
Pox, had great pleasure in learning that 
one of their colleagues, Dr. Gahn, a Mem- 
ber of the Royal College, had, tewards 
the end of 1799, procured some Vaccine 
Matter, and obtained the most satisfactory 
result, from inoculating with it. Another 
Swedish Physician, now Professor of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Rosenskiold, printed in 1801 2 
small Pamphlet, entitled, “To the Publie 
on the Cow Pox;” and performed Vacci- 
nation with success in several parishes i 
Skine. About the same time the under- 
signed also published a more detailed ac- 
count, with coloured figures, under the 
title, “The Small Pox may be extirpated,” 
and this Essay was distributed to all the 
Churches in the kingdom. 

The Government, already attentive te 
the inestimable advantage, which the Ino- 
culation of the Cow Pox seemed to pre- 
mise, directed the College to examine Dr. 
Jeuner's discovery with the greatest aceu- 
racy, for which the proper means were 
immediately afforded; and the College 
was ordered, after collecting the results, 
to present its Report to the King. 

This Report, which fully coufirmed the 
excellence of the Jennerian discovery, ec- 
casioned the salutary law which was first 
enacted in 1803, by which Vaccination 
was established throughout the Kingdom; 
and the College was commanded to pro- 
mote its adoption by all possible means. 
The King was pleased to appropriate 900 
dollars, spec. banco, to be divided inte 
Premiums, which were to be distributed 
among such Medical men as could exhibit 


the greatest number of vaccinated persons. 


A particular regulation was made for the 
Metropolis, imposing a fine of three Dol- 
lars on any one, whe should fail to announee 
to the Medical Officer of the district, the 
appearance of the contagion of the Small 
Pox; and in every such case, the person 
infected was to be carried to the Small 
Pox Hospital, where every measure was 
adopted for his being properly nursed; and 
the same precautions have been continued 
to the present time. 

It was long a question, Whether newly 
born Children could be vaccinated with 
success, and whether the matter taken 
from them might be employed with as 
much security as if taken from Adu'ts ? 

This doubt has been altogether removed, 
and in the General Lying-iu-Hospital all 
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the Children are now vaccinated within 
nine days from the time of their birth; so 
that, by means of this progressive Vaccina- 
tion, fresh matter remains coustantly in 
existence. 

The want of a sufficient supply of Vac- 
cine matter for the extensive provinces of 
the Kingdom, was long an obstacle to the 
universality of Vaccination in Sweden. 
This obstacle no longer exists; since the 
Royal College of Health, in consequence 
of the humble representations which it 
arade to the King, obtained the adoption 
ef a very effectual measure for this ag 
in the appointment of a particular Esta- 
blishment for the general regulation of 
vaccination throughout the ki which 
took place in the year 1812, 

This Establishment consists of a Direc- 
tor, and several Inspectors of the Stations 
for Vaccination in the Provinces. The 
Director is a member of the Royal College 
of Health, whom the King has graciously 
commanded to receive and examine all re- 
ports, to answer all inquiries, to conduct 
the distribution of Vaccine matter, which 
is delivered, free of to all persons 
who apply for it; and lastly to to 
the College every thing relating to Vacci- 
nation that requires further regulation, 
and to propose to it, as proper persons to 


 geceive rewards, all those who r to 


be the most deserving. He has the 
immediate inspection of all the Medical 
men, who are appointed to conduct the 
business of the Stations, established in al- 
most every Province; the progressive Vac- 
cination performed at these Stations being 
calculated to maintain a constant suppl 
of fresh matter, which is also distribu 
free of to those who require it; 
and their proceedings being registered in 
proper Catalogues and Journals. 

In Stockholm, Threc several Stations of 
this kind have been appointed, whence 
fresh matter may always be procured with 
certainty, if it happen to be wanting in 
any particular Province. 

Archbishop, Bishops, and the whole 
of the Clergy th the kingdom, 
having, from the time of the happy disco- 
very of Vaccination, embraced it with the 
most distinguished zeal; and many of this 
respectable body having not only employed 
the most effectual means for the removal 
of vulgar prejudices against it, but having 
even actually practised Vaccination them- 
selves; the King, assured of the continued 
exertions of the Clergy in the same cause, 
was pleased to direct, that every Minister 
should superintend the Progress of Vacci- 
nation within his parish; and should be 
empowered to call to his assistance one or 


in Sweden. 


more Inspectors of Vaccination, according 
to circumstances, tor the purpose of causing 
all Children to be properly vaccinated 
within the first year after their birth, and 
keepmg proper documents of the perform- 
ance of the operation. In each Parish or 
District there must be an accredited Vacci- 
nator, whose duty igs to perform Vaccina- 
tion, and to give a Report of his Proceed- 
ings to the Royal College of Health. 

‘he College has also published, by the 
King’s command, a Book of Instructions 
for V:ecinators and 1 tors of Vaccina- 
tion, which has been distributed gratis to 
all the Churches in the Kingdom. ‘This 
Treatise, adapted to the use of the Public, 
affords an accurate knowledge of the true 
and false Cow Pox ; of the varieties which 
most frequently occur in it; and of the cu- 
taneous diseases, which occur so often in 
— very nearly resembling the Small 


‘ox. 
For the more effectual encouragement of 
wed practice of the King 

graciously ple to appoint rewa 
of two different kinds, tn. as Premiums 
and Honorary Medals. The latter are dis- 
tributed, commonly in Silver, but some- 
Gold, to those 0% icu- 
larly di i es. In all cases, 
those ayy deserved rewards, are 
humbly pointed out to the King, by the 
Col of Health; and his Majesty has re- 
to himself the right of assigning the 
rtions in which those rewards shall 
distributed. It is also in the King's 
name, and with a certain degree of pub- 
licity, that — marks of his approbation 

are 

For the honour of the Medical Profession 
in Sweden, it must not be forgotten, that 
although [noculation for the Small Pox 
was one of the most lucrative branches of 
their private practice, and has been en- 


Vaccination, no one individual of the pro- 
fession has raised any Obstacles against 
the Cow Pox; but every one has contri- 


* The answer which the undersigned 
returned the ist Nov. 1801, to a Letter 
addressed to him, by the Vaccine Com- 
mittee of the Society of Medicine at Paris, 
and which is inserted in the second Report 
of that Committee, cannot justly be con- 
sidered as a Publication of this kind. It 
was not quite three mouths after this time, 
that having acquired perfect confidence 
from inoculating a Cow, with the Cow Pox, 
and trausferring the operation to the 
human subject, he published the before- 
mentioned Essay, entitled, “The Smaii 
Pox may be extirpated.” 


tirely superseded by the simple process of 
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buted to its advancement, giving advice, 
information and assistance, to the utmost of 
his ability. No single Puli*ation has ap- 
peared to call in question its high impor- 
tance, and its superiority to Variolous 
Jnocalation; which has been entirely dis- 
continued ever since the year 1802, rather 
by a tacit and universal consent, than in 
consequence of any Royal prohibition. 

it may therefore be asserted, that the 
Small Pox, that equally. disgusting aid 
destructive Pestilence, which for many 
ages continued annually to send out of the 
world an immense number of young Child- 
ren, is now, through the influence of Dr. 
Jenner's inestimable discovery, so perfectly 
extirpated in Sweden, that it uever can 
become epidemic, even if at any timé, not- 
withstanding all the orders and all the 
vigilance employed for its exclusion, the 
infection should make its appearance,— 
Such, in the last twelve years, has been 
the effect of the King’s wise and humane 
attention, of the unanimity and disinter- 
estedness of the Medical Profession, of the 
patriotic zeal of the Clergy, of the good 
examp'es so promptly exhibited by the 
upper classes, and of the progress of in- 
formation and civilization in the lower. 

The undersigned, who has drawn up 
this short Account at the request of the 
Royal College of Health, has also the 
honour of sending with it, in the name of 
the Collége, a copy of the Book of Instrue- 
tious, and an impression in silver of the 
Honorary Medal, which was struck by the 
King’s command, under the direction of 
the College, and which is distributed in 
the King’s name, for the promotion of 


Vaccination. 
FR. HEDIN, 
First Physician to the King, Medical 
Counsellor, &e. &e. 

Stockholm, 10th Feb. 1814. 

To this paper, which thus particularly 
details the measures taken in Sweden, the 
following may be added with propriety, 
as containing results deduced from official 
Reports in France. 

The Moniteur of July 31 contains a long 
Report of & meeting, held on the 16th, b 
the Central Vactine Society of Paris. M. 
Judelot, President of the Central Com- 
wittee, declared, that the results of Vacci- 
nation in France had, during the last year, 
surpassed thosé of any preceding ones. 

“It is now proved,” said he, “ by the 
correspondence of the Prefects with the 
Minister of the Interior, that great conta- 
gions of small-pox have ceased, that the 
general mortality is diminished, and that 
he population has considerably augmented 


in Sweden. [130° 


in the departments, in proportion to the 
more general employment of -his preserv- 
ative. The Committee conceives that it 
has now approached much nearer to the 
object to which it has been anxiously tend-_ 
ing for fourteen years, and the prospect of 
which, more or less distant, has invariably 
stimulated its efforts: this object is the to- 
tal extinction of the small-pox in France.” 


M. Husson, Physician to the Hotel Dieu, 
read the Report of the Progress of Vaccina- 
tion, iu the year 1812. ThisReport shewed 
that the diminution of mortality has inva- 
riably been proportionate to the activity 
employed in propagating Vaccination. 
Thus, at Nantes there died of the small- 
pox— 

In 1809 ... 233 persons 
1819 cms 189 
1811 77 
1812 aoe 49 


At Strasburg the number of deaths by 


the same disease were— 


In 1803 «.. 518 persons! 
‘ 18907... 84 
1 


The diminution of deaths is always pro- 
portionate to the augmentation of the num- 
ber of persons vaccinated. In forty-three 
Commuies of the Department of the Oise, 
it appears that the number of deaths of 
children under the age of 12 years, during 
the ten years preceding the introduction of 
Vaccination, was 18,570; and in the last 
ten Vears 10,310, being a diminution of 
$,260 during the latter period. 

The natural consequence of this dimi-’ 
nution of the mortality is an increase of 
the population. Thus in the department of 
the North, the number of inhabitants which 


Fin 1806 was 889,838, amounted in 1812 to 


71,757, being an increase in six years of 
31,924 persons. 

From the statements rec¢ived it appears, 
that in 1812, 724,803 persons were vacci- 
nated in 106 departments; and that the to- 
tal number who have undergone this ope- 
ration since its introduction in France, is 
3,035,765. 

The Committee could have wished to 
propose to the Minister, as in preceding 
years, to graut prizes and medals to those 
practitioners who have been so zealously 
engaged in propagating Vaccination; but 
the funds allotted by the former Govern- 
ment in 1812 and 1813, for the purpose of 
rewarding them, having been employed 
previously to the fall of that government 
for other services, it was absolutely impos- 
sible to grant them this year the recom- 
— justly due to their exertions, 
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~ Italy.” In fact, he was almost as good as 


PARIS BEGUILED BY IMPOSTURE: 
A FRENCH LESSON IN MYSTIFICATION. 


Baron Gleichen, who was Minister from 
Denmark to different courts, from the year 
1760 to 1771, gives the following account 
of a privileged impostor, whom he met 
with at the court of France. It may fairly 
be quoted, in proof, that pretentions the 
most preposterows. wil] obtain supporters, 
if conducted with a tolerable share of ad- 
dress, and impudence enough. The Me- 
moirs from which this history is extracted, 
are as yet unpublished. 

“«—_ At my return to Paris, in 1759, 
I paid a visit to the widow of the Chevalier 
Lambert, whom I had formerly known. 
After me entered a man of the middle size, 
strongly made, dressed in a style of magui- 
ficent and studied simplicity: he threw his 
hat and sword on the bed of the lady vi- 
sited, placed himself on an arm chair next 
to the fire, and interrupted the conversa- 
tion, by saying tothe gentleman who was 
speaking —* You do not know what you 
are talking of—I am the ouly man to speak 
on that matter. I have gone to the very 
bottom of it, as well as of music, which I 
quitted, because nothing further could be 
attained |" 

1 enquired with astonishment from a 
Visitor in the next chair, who he was ?— 
He informed me, that he was the famous 
M. de. St. Germain, aman in possesssion of 
the most wonderful sccrets;—to whom the 
king had assigned an apartment at Cham- 
bord—who passed whole evenings at Ver- 
sailles, with his Majesty and Madame 
Pompadour—and after whom all the world 
Was running whenever he came to Paris. 

Madame Lambert invited me to dinner 
on the morrow, adding with a most highly 
gratified air, that I should meet with M: de 
Saint Germain, who, by way of pareuthesis, 
1 was whispered, lodged iu the house, 
and was paying his addresses to one of the 
daughters. While at this dinner. the im- 
pertinence of this personage forced me to 
silence: at length | hezarded a sentiment 

or two on the Art of Painting, and enlarged 

on ditferent objects | had seen ia Italy. I 

hed the good fortune to find grace in the 

eyes of M. de Saint Germain. He said to 
me “ You please me well; aud you deserve 
that ishould shew you a dozen of pictures: 
assuredly you have not scen their equals in 


his word, for the pictures he shewed me 
had ail a certain degree of singularity, arfd 
perfection, that rendered them more inter- 
esting than many pieces of the highest 
rank; especially a Holy Family.of Murillo, 
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which equalled m beauty that of Raphael’ 
at Versailles. But, he also shewed me 
many other things—a store of precious 
stones, and especially of diamonds, of a 
size and perfection absolutely surprising. 
I fancied that I beheld the treasures of the 
lamp of Aladdin. There were among others 
an opal of wonderful size, and a white sa- 
phir, as large as an egg, which in bril- 
liancy excelled whatever jewel was placed 
by its side. I dare claim some knowledge 
in jewels, and | can affirm, that the eye 
could detect no cause for suspecting these 
stones-of not being genuine; and this the 
rather, as they were not set. I remained 
with him till midnight; and quitted bim 
strongly his partizan. I followed him six 
months with the inost submissive assiduity ; 
however, he taught me nothing, except 
the progress and management of quackery. 
Never had any man of his description such 
talent of exciting curiosity, and winding to 
his purpose those who listened t6 him. He 
was extremely dexterous in appropriating 
the degree of the marvellous, in his narra- 
tion, to the portion of understanding and: 
credulity possessed by bis auditor, When 
he related to a man of shallow intellect, an 
anecdote of Charles V. he affirmed, with- 
out reserve, that he was by at the time it 
happened ; but, when he was speaking to 
a less credulous hearer, he contented him- 
self with describing the most minute cir- 
cumstances, the airs, and actions of the 
parties in the case, the very chamber and, 
places in which they stood, with details, 
expressed in that lively manner, which 
marks the eye-witness of an interesting 
transaction. Sometimes, in repeating the 
very words of Francis I. or Henry VIII. he 
feigned a slip of the tongue, and would 
say—the king turned towards me—then re- 
calling his words, he would rapidly ex- 
change them for—tewards such a duke. 

He was generally acquainted with the 
very minutia of history, and had formed 
in his idea such a natural composition of 
scenes, and actions, that no witness of a 
recent fact could more exactly describe 
what he saw, than he could describe an 
event of ages past. “ These stupid Pari- 
sians,” said he to me one day, “believe I 
am five hundred years old; and | strengthen 
this belief, since I see it delights them: not 
but what [ am infinitely older than I seem 
to be:’—for he wished that I, too, should 
be his dupe, to a certain point. But the 
bétise of Paris was not content with a few 
centuries of age; it believed him to have 
been contemporary with Jesus Christ. The 
occasion of that folly was thus: 

There was at Paris a facetious man, 


| known under the appellation of “My 
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Lord Gower,” bécause he assumed the cha- 
racter of an Englishman completely—(he 
had been employed as a spy in the Eng- 
lish army, during the seven years war,) 
the courtiers made use of him to play the 
part of all sorts of personages, and to mus- 
tify honest souls: now it was this Lord 
Gower, whom the tricksters paraded in 
that quarter of Paris, called the Morais, 
under the name of M. de Saint Germain, 
to meet the curiosity of the cockneys—male 
and female, at this part of the capital; more 
easily duped than some other districts, At 
first, this adept preserved some modesty in 
histale; but finding 1t was received with 
admiration, he gradually asceuded from 
age to age, till he arrived at the period of 
Anno Domini, and spoke of Jesus Christ 
with the greatest familiarity—as his near 
and dear friend. “I knew him intimately,” 
said he, “he was the best man in the world, 
but romantic and inconsiderate: I often 
foretold him he would end but badly.” 
Then he would enlarge on the services he 
had endeavoured to render him, by solicit- 
ing M. de Pilate, whose house he visited 
every day. He claimed a personal know- 
ledge of the Virgin Mary, Saint Elizabeth, 
and even Saint Anna, her aged mother. 
“ As to her,” he added, “1 did her a great 
service after her death: if it had not been 
for me, she never would have been cano- 
nized; but by great good luck I was present 
at the Council of Nice; and as I was well 
acquainted with many of the bishops which 
composed it, [ entreated them so heartily, 
told them over and over again what an 
excellent woman she was, and how little 
it would cost them to make her a saint, that 
at Jength her diploma of saintship was 
made out.” 

This absurd joke circulated at Paris, very 
gravely, produced a report, that M. de 
Sait Germain possessed a medicine, 
which restored to youth those who took it, 
and thereby rendered them immortal: this 
was confirmed by the story of an old femme 
de chambre of a lady, who discovered a 
phial of this liqnor, most curiously secreted 
by her mistress; the antiquated damsel 
drank it; and gradually, as she emptied 
the phial, found herself restored to a cer- 
tain time of life—to vigour and beauty— 
to youth, to childhood, and even to in- 
fancy. 

M. de Saint Germain lived by rule:-—He 
never drank while eating; he used senna’ 
tea, preparéd by himself, as a cathartic; 
and this was all the advice he gave his 
friends who consulted him on the means of 
obtaining long life. In general, he did not 
boast as other quacks do, of supernatural 
kuowledge. He frequented the house of 


M. de Choiseul, where he was well re=" 
ceived. We were therefore much aston- 
ished at a violent reprimand of the Min-- 
ister to his wife, on the subject of our hero,’ 
He asked her suddenly at table, why she 
did not drink ? She answered, that as well 
as I did, she had adopted thé regime of 
M. de St. Germain; and that with great 


success. M. de Choiseul replied ;—“ As 


to the Baron, who, | perceive, has a taste 
for adventurers, he may do as he likes; 
but you, Madam, whose health is of impor- 
tance to me, I forbid you from adopting’ 


the follies of a man so unaccountable.” 


Toshorten a conversation, becoming awk- - 
ward enough, the Bailif de Solar axked 
M. de Choiseu!, whether it were true, that 
Government did not know the origin of 
this man, who lived in France in so distin 
guished a manner? No doubt, we know 
it,” said M. de Choiseul, “ he is the son of 
a Portuguese Jew, who imposes on the’ 
credulity of the city, and of the court, too. 
It is strange,” he proceeded, raising his 
voice still higher, “that this man should 
be allowed to be almost alone with the 
king so often, while the king does not stir’ 
out, unless surrounded with guards; as if 
the whole country were filled with assas-- 
sins.” This angry vehethence was occa- 
sioned by his jealousy of Marshal de Belle-" 
Isle, whose agent through thick and thin, 
Saint Germain was, who had also suggested 
to him the plan of those famous flat-bot- 
tomed boats, which were constructed for’ 
an intended descent on England. 


AN ENGLISH LESSON IN MYSTIFICATION. 


The French papers have caught at a 
story which, as they suppose, exalts their 
talent of discernment infinitely above that 
of the philosophic and considerate English, 
The opportunity was too good to be lost; 
and they have trumpeted it all over Eu- 
rope. What they have inserted, we cannot 
possibly omit. We have watched the pro- 
gress of this Prophetess/ for four or five 
years; but the affair is now brought toa 
crisis; and our readers will scarcely have 
perused the article, ere the point of time 
will be elapsed ; the period fixed for her 
accouchement being the middie of October. 
The following extracts are from the Public 
Journals. 

The following cision Johanna Southcott 
professes to have seen, previous to her mi- 
raculous conception, in her 65th yeart 
An account is given of it in her Third Book 
of Wonders :— 

“ On the 14th of October, 1813; I was 
ordered to sit up all night in a room by my- 
self, I did. Many 
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things were revealed to me, why Christ 
took man’s nature upon him, and what he 
suffered for man’s sake ; that J should keep 
that night in everlasting remembrance, and 
not forget the giver of the blessings | en- 
joyed. About twelve o'clock I looked at 
the candle, there appeared sometliing like 
a large bow! behind it, with a point to- 
wards the candle; the candle was flaming 
very bright, and there appeared a ring as 
red as scarlet, circled round the micdle of 
the flame; immediately there appeared a 
hand as white as snow, which came out 
between the bow! and the candle, and 

inted towards me: I trembled to see it, 

t was answered, “ Fear nov, rr 
—I was then ordered to put on my glasses, 
and the hand appeared the second time 
more brilliant than before; but then the 
flame of the candle seemed parted in two, 
and looked in a different manner from the 
first, but burnt very bright. The hend 
was poiuted towards me the second time, 
as white as suow, and a red cuff was upon 
the wrist.” 

A cot or.cradie, formed of most expen- 
give and magnificent materials, bas been 
made for Mrs. Southcott’s accouc! ement, and 
was for some days exhibited at Mr. 
Seddon's warehouse, in Aldersgate-street. 
Hundreds of geiteei persons, of both sexes, 
have seen this cradle; in which the fol- 
lowers of Johanna believe the true Messiah 
is to be rocked! The following bas been 
given as a correct description of it :— 

“A child's crib, 3 feet 6 inches, by 2 
feet wof satin wood, with brass trellis; side 
and foot board; turned feet, carved and 
gilt, on castors; a swing cot, inside caned, 
to swing on centres; at each end gilt 
mouldings, top and bottom for gold letters; 
a canopy cover, with bine silk, cerved and 
gilt underit; a gold bali and dove, and 
olive branch: green stars at each corner, 
gilt: blue silk furniture: an embroidered 
celestial crown, with Hebrew characters ; 
gold letters; a lamb’s-woo! mattress, wiih 
white fustian down bed, down pillow, aud 
two superfiue blankets.” 

Our information describes the “ blue 
«iik,” as satin: The motto round the ca- 
nopy as being, “the gift of faith to the pro- 
mised seed.” ‘The Hebrew word is mw, 
Shiloh. It cost, as is said, three hundred 
pounds, and was paid for before hand, by 
two geutlemen, im employ of the India 
House. Ji did uot long remain to be gazed 
at, after it was finished: it was fetched 
to privacy. 

Not less than one hundred pounds have 
been expended in pap-spoons, au other 
articles of silver, for the use of this ex- 


pected infant. It was at first proposed to 
provide gold plate; and, in fact, a golden 
pap-boat for feeding the infant, has been 
made at an eminent goldsmiths. 

The faculty have given opposite opiviona 
on the case.” Of nine medical men who 
have examined Johanna, sir think her 
pregnant. {We be.ieve many more have 
examined her; but are not admitted as 
evidence, being ber friends.) Three’ con- 
sider her case as that of a disease affecting 
parts of great delicacy aud importance, the 
result of which may be fatal. She has de- 
sired, that in case of her death, she may 
be opened for general satisfaction, and te 
trace the cause, if possible. 


CERTIFICATE OF BIRTH. 
© Johanna, daughter of William and Han- 
nah Suuthcott, tized the 6th dau of June, 
1750, as appeere by the Regis‘er of Baptisms 
of Ottery St. Mary's parish, Devon. 


(Signed) Seewarn.” 
— 
POETRY. 

LINES 


On the M’te east into the Treasury of the La- 
dies’ Fund for promoting Female Education 
on the Briiish System. 

BY Mies MITFORD. 


Tue stream, which once a slender rill 
Roll'd, scarcely seen its humble way, 

Now gushes freshiy from the hill, 
And flushes into day. 

O Stream of Knowledge! when thy tide 
Brings hope and life and power 

To every tree that decks thy side, 
Forget not then the flower! 


Forget not gentle Woman then, 
Even for the sex, whose mighty mind 

Gave Shakspeare’s spells to Englishmen, 
And Newton to mankind! 

For their's were souls of such a frame, 
As is the lightning’s fire, 

In darkness and from Heaven they came 
To dazzle and expire. 


A thousand wreaths crown Maun’s proud brow 
A thousand tongues his name record ; 
The marble almost living nowy 
Now the death-dealing sword : 
His greatness lives in earth and sky, 
And tracks the pathless flood: 
But Woman's happier destiny 
Is only to be good. 
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And, though no rays of genius dart, 
Yet well to her the akill is given, 

To write the Wife’s, the Mother's heart, 
To read the way to Heaven. 

Then, Stream of Knowledge! when thy tide 
Brings hope and life and power 

To every tree that decks thy side, 

Oh! bathe the lovely flower! 
THE MARCH OF MIND: 

Written for the Anniversary of the British 

and Foreign School Society. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

Farr Natare smil’d in all her bowers, 
But Man, the master-work of God, 

Unconscious of his latent powers, 

The tangled forest trod : 

Without a hope, without an aim, 
Beyond the sloth’s, the tyger’s life, 
His only pleasure sleep or strife, 

And war his only fame. 


Furious alike and causeless beam’d 
His lasting hate, his transient love ; 

And e’en the mother’s fondness seem’d 
The instinct of the dove. 

The mental world was wrapt in night; 
Though some, the diamonds of the mine, 
Burst thro’ the shrouding gloom, to shine 

With self-emitted light! 


But, see the glorious dawn unfold 
The brighter day that lurks behind! 
The march of armies may be told, 
But not the March of Mind. 
Instruction! child of Heaven and Earth 
As heat expands: the vei nal flower, 
So Wisdom, Goodness, Freedom, Power, 
From thee derive their birth. 


From Thee, all mortal bliss we draw ; 
From Thee, religion’s blessed fruit ; 
From Thee, the good of social law, 
And man redeem’d from brute , 
From Thee, all ties to virtue dear, 
The father’s, brother’s, husband's name ; 
From Thee, the sweet and holy fame 
That never cost a tear. 


Oh! breathe thy soul along the gale, 
That Britons still, in generous strife, 

Knowledge and freedom may inhale, 
The mingled breath of life! 

So shall they share whut they possess, 
And shew to distant worlds thy charms ; 
Wisdom aud peace their only arms, 

Their only aim to bless! 
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SONG. 
By WALTER Scorr. 


Sung at the Anniversary of Mr. Pitt's Birth 
day, celebrated at Edinburgh. 


O dread was the time, and more dreadful the 
omen, 
When the brave ov Marengo lay slaughter’d 
in vain, 
And beholding broad Europe bent down by 
her foemen, 
Pitt clos'd in bis anguish the map of her 
reign. 
Not the fate of wide Europe could bend hig 
brave spirit, 
To accept for his country the safety of shame, 
O then in her triumph, remember bis merit, 
Aud hallow the goblet that flows to his 
name! 
Round the husbandman’s head, while he traces 
the furrow, 
The mists of the wioter may mingle with 
rain, 
He may plough it with labour, and sow it in 
sorrow, 
And sigh while he fears he bas sow’d it in 
vain. 
He may die ere his childien shall reap in their 
gladness ; 
But the blithe harvest-home shall remember 
his claim ! 
And their jubilee shout shall be softened with 
sadness, 


While they hallow the goblet that flows to 
his name! 


Though anxious and timeless his life was ex 
pended, 
In toils for our country preserw’d by his care, 


Though he died ere one ray o’er the nations 
ascended, 
To light the long darkness of doubt and 
despair ; 
The storms he endured in our Britain’s De- 
cember, 
The peri!s his wisdom foresaw and o’ercame, 
In her glory’s rich Autumn shall Britain re- 
member, 
And hallow the goblet that flows to his 
name! 
Nor forget u1s grey head, who, all dark ia 
affliction, 
Is deaf to the tale of our victories won, 
And to sounds the most dear to paterndl affec- 
tion, 
The shouts of his people applauding his son; 
By his firmness, unmoved in success or d'suster, 
By his long reign of virtue, remember bie 
claim! 
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With our tribute to Prt join the praise of HIS 
Master, 
Though a tear stain the goblet that flows to 
his name! 
Yet again fill the wine-cup, and change the sad 
measure, 
Therites of our grief and our gratitude paid, 


To our Prince to our Warriors devote the 
bright treasure, 
The wisdom that plann’d, and the zeal that 
obey'd. 
Fill cup, till it beam like his 
glory! . 
Forget not our ewn brave Datnovuste and 
GREME; 
A-thousand years hence hearts shall bound at 
their glory, 
And hallow the goblet that flows to their 


fame! 


_ A MICHAELMAS NOTICE TO QUIT. 


To all Gad-flies and Gnats, fam’d for even-tide 
ham, 

To the Blue-bottles too, with their gossamer 
drum : 

To all Long-legs and Moths, thoughtless 
rogues, still at ease, 

Old Winter sends greeting—health, friendship, 
and these ! > 

Whereas on complaint laid before me this day, 

That for months back—to wit, from the first 
day of May, 

Various insects, pretenders to beauty and 
birth, 

Have on veuturesome wing lately travers’d the 
earth; 

And mistaking fair Clara’s chaste lip for a rose, 

Stung the beauty in public—and frighten’d ber 
beaux, 


And whereas on the last sultry ew’ning in June, 

The said Clara was humuing a 
tune, 

A Blue-bottle, sprung from some dung-hill, no 
doubt, 

Buzz’d about her so long, he at last put her 
out. 

And whereas sundry haunches and high-sea- 
son’d pies, 

And a thousand sweet necks, have been o’er- 

run by flies : 

In his wisdom old Winter thinks nothing more 


fit. 
Than to "publish this friendly “Memento to 
quit,” 


At your peril, ye Long-legs, this notice despise! 

Hasten hence, ye vile Gad-flies!—a word to 
the wise! 

Hornets, Horse-stingers, Wasps, fly so hostile 
a land, 

Or yonr death-warrant’s sign'd by old Winter's 
chill hand. 

—_ 


FOR ENGLAND O! 

As sung at the Celebration of Peace, at 
Eynesbury, in the county of Huntingdon, 
1814. 

Huzza, my boys, for England O, 
My boys, huzza for England O: 
Huzza, &c, 
Her foes before her prostrate lie, 
And the gay wreath of Victory 
Adorns the brow of England O, 
Adorns the brow of England O. 
Her foes, &c. 
All people's pride is England O, 
The pride of all is Englaud O: 
All people's, &e, 
Ee’n kings and princes own her reign, 
Her wooden walls secure the main ; 
And the Queen of the World is England O, 
And the Queen of the World is England O. 
E’en kings, &e. 
Then dearly love Old England O, 
And sing with joy of England O: 
Then dearly, 
May Britons long their rights maintain, 
Aud Joug in steady truth remein, 
The loyal Sons of England O, 
The loyal Sons of England O. 
May Britons, &e. 


For shame! ye Sons of England O, 
Unworthy Sons of England O: 

For shame, Sc. 
Who will not here with us rejoice, 
And sing with honest heart and veice 
The lofty triumph of England O, 
The lofty triumph of England O: 

Who will, &e. 
Come let us drink to England O, 
A bumper charge to England O: 

Come let, &e. 
Long may she give the nations Peace, 
Aud may we never, never cease, 
To be proud of the name of England O. 
To be proud of the name of England O 

Long may, 
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Piational Wegister: 
FOREIGN. 
AFRICA: SOUTH. 

Change from Table Bay to Simon's Bay.— 
An alteration has taken place in the naval 
arrangements at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Simon's Bay is in future to be the grand 
rendezvous at ail seasons of the year. It 
has been the custom to coutinue at Simon's 
Bay ove half the year, and Table Bay the 
other. This was found inconvenient from 
being obliged to keep establishments at 
both places, and it was troublesome and 
expensive to remove the stores, so that in 
future the Arsenal will be at Simou's Bay. 

AMERICA: UNITED STATES. 

Finances.—Specie was lately so scarce 
in the United States, that the Banks of 
New York would tiot pay in cash what 
are called the branch notes, issuing from 
any of the places south of Philadetphia. 
The Treasury notes, also, bearing an in- 
terest of 5 2-5ths per cent. were at New 
York, at a discount of } per cent. and fur- 
ther north at a discount of | per cent. and 
even 12 per cent. 

Loan.—The following is stated as the pro- 
oe of money subscribed by the principal 
Janks of America, towards the loan wanted 
to meet the expences of the government for 
the current year. A subsequent loan has 
met withrstill worse luck : the sum wanted 
was twenty-five millions: ten of it were 
contracted for by an individual: sinking 
to a discount, he cannot make good his 
payments, and the Government now offers 
it ata discount of 16 per cent. 
The New York Bank subscribed 
At the Manhattan Bank — - 
At the Merchants’ Bank - 

At the Union Bank - - 

At the Mechanics’ Bank 

At the American Bank - 

At the City Bank - 
At the Manufacturing Bank 
Subscriptionsof Manhattau Bank 


000,000 
$50,000 
350,000 
000,000 
200,000 
5,080 
22,000 
000,000 
400,000 


Grand Total . 1,005,000 
“So much for the sixteen millions, in 
the two wealthiest States of the Union !” 
Longevity.—A New York paper con- 
tains the following :—“ Henry Brown, a 
native of New Jersey, residing near Bea- 
vertown, was born January, 1686: conse- 
quently is now in his 129th year. He isa 
black man, with Jong straight hair, and 
Wears it tied. He was in General Brad- 
dock’s defeat, in 1755, and then was 59 
years old. He had been a slave 70 yearsy— 


National Register: Foreign. 


has been a free man 58 years—is now in 
good health, can walk pretty well, has a 
good appetite at times, but is getting weak. 
He was never married; and says he wishes 
todie, but fears he never shall.” 


AUSTRIA. 


Commerce-—The commerce of Austria 
taken generally, from the year 1795 to 
1806, shews, that inportation exceeded 
exportation, in the sum of 118,724,288 
florins. In the years 1802 and 1805 this 
balance was still more unfavourable: im- 
portation having exceeded exportation 
in the sum of 19,900,078 florins. 

Vienna: Medical Reports—According to 
the Reports from the hospitals of this city 
for the vear 1810, there were treated in 
them, cases 15,330: of which were cured 
10,380: dead 2239: in the hospitals under 
cure 711. 

The number of children vaccinated, was 
17,505: that of foundlings was 4255, of 
which 2555 died. : 

in the Institution for disorders of the 
eyes, 320 cases had been admitted, of 
which 273 were cured: 40 operations 
for cataracts, &c. had been successfully 
performed. 

Patrictic Decorations, 

Vienna, Aug. 21.—The Emperor has in- 
stituted a decoration to be worn on the 
breast by the military of the Austrian 
army who have served in the late cam- 
paigas. As several of his subjects not 
military have coutributed to the late events, 
his Majesty has at the same time ordered 
a decoration for them. This decoration 
will only be once distributed ; it will pass 
to the heirs of those who receive it. 

Femate Patriotic Dress. 

It is understood, that the Prussian and 
German Ladies propose to introduce a 
national dress, very simple and very modest. 
It is supposed they will not consult the 
fashions of Paris, for a model. 


CHINA. 

Particulars of late Conspiracy and Revolt. 
—In the course of last year, a conspiracy 
was formed against the life of the reigning 
Emperor of China :—it was attempted to 
be executed in September.—On the 2nd 
day of that month, the sect of ‘Teen-le [Ce- 
lestial Reason—lIlluminati] broke out in re- 
bellion, and spread ruin and devastation 
over a large district, about 200 miles from’ 
Pekin. On the 28th of the same month, 
an insurrection broke out in Pekin itself; 
and on that day upwards of 70 of the rebels 
succeeded in foremg their way into the Pa- 
lace, and attempted to reach the royal 
apartmeuts.—In this they were prevented; 
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but itwas two days before they were ex- 
pelled the Palace, and this not till after 
many persons were killed or wounded. Of 
three that attempted to scale the wall that 
surrounds the ianer apartinents, two were 
shot by the Emperor's second son, and the 
third by his nephew. 

The Emperor himself was absent. Te 
was to have returned on the day the at- 
tempt was made, but was delayed ; or it is 
possible the conspirators might have suc- 
ceeded in intercepting and destroying him. 
The Emperor's eldest brother is suspected 
to have been concerned in the conspiracy: 
but it is so repugnant to the feelings of the 
nation, to put an elder brother to death, 
that he has hitherto escaped punishment. 
The Emperor has, however, removed se- 
veral of his principal Ministers for their 
want of cireumspection ; for this is not the 
first attempt that has been made upon his 
life.. Among others removed is the first 
Pae-seang, whose office has been conferred 
on Sung-‘Tazhin, the friend of the English 
Embassy—a circumstance that may ulti- 
mately improve our commercial relations 
with this vast Empire. 

A famine prevailed in the district in 
which the rebellion commenced, and the 
conspirators seized on the circumstance 
as favorable to their views. KH was a si- 
milar calamity that led to the overthrow of 
the last dynasty, about 170 years ago,.— 
The rebels made themselves masters of 
three cities and several districts, and such 
was the distress occasioned by the famine, 
that the Chinese affirm, the flesh of those 
who fell was caten by the famishing people. 
—The rebe's sustained severa! defeats, but 
not till one of the Chinese heroes who died 
above a thousand years ago (like the Lady 
of the Pillar some time since in Spain) took 
a part in the contest. Fortunately he was 
on the Royal side. At the end of Decem- 
-ber the rebels were, however, still in force 
in some mountainous districts. 

This mighty Empire, like that ofthe Turks, 
seems hastening to decay. In China many 
associations exist, something like our Ma- 
son's Lodges. By the Government they 
are all called Kedou-fee—Religious ban- 
ditti; though not distinguished by holding 
any peculiar tenets. They have distinct 
names, as * The Association of the three 
Powers” (Heaven, Earth, and Man]—“The 
Heaven and Earth Association”—*« Celes- 
tial Reason's Asssociation,” &c.— They 
have secret marks and sigus, by which they 
know each other—and their brotherhoods 
pervade fhe whole empire. One of their 
great objects is mutual defence and protec- 
tion against real or supposed acts of injus- 
tice ; and it is alleged that sometimes they 


have taken the hves of Magistrates supposed 
to have maltreated a member of the frater- 
nity. 

The Chinese ascribe the famine, the re- 
bellion, and all the evils with which they 
have been for some time visited, to the in- 
fluence of the Comet thet appeared iu 1811. 
A fiery meteor which was seen fast year at 
Pekin, has also come in for a share of the 
blame. ‘The Emperor, in a proclamstion 
addressed to his subjects, ascribes them to 
the lower scale of his own virtues compared 
with those of his father and grandfather; and 
to the remiss conduct of his Ministers. ‘The 
more knowing among the Clrinese, trace 
them to the cebiiity of a decrepid system, 
which is unable to preveut oppression in 
the distant provinces. 

FRANCE, 

Relic restored, renewed veneration :—A 
Paris paper’ mentions that the fete of the 
recovery of the Holy Crown of Thorns was 
celebrated lately in’ the metropolitan 
church ; when the relic was exhibited to 
the veneration of the faithful. 

This precious deposit, says the Gazelte 
de France, confided to the piety of our fa- 
thers, was at Constantinople, in the time of 
“t. Louis.—Baldwin, the Latin Emperor 
of Coustantinople, offered it as a present to 
the French Monarch, who seut to the 
capital of the Greek empire two mouks of 
the order of St. Dominic, commissioned to 
bring to Paris the Holy Crown of Thorns. 
On their arrival at Constantinople they 
found that this relic had been pawned to 
the Venetians, who were to possess it in full 
property, unless, before the feast of St 
Gervais, the sum lent on this sacred pledge 
was repaid to them. The King’s envoys, 
therefore, conveyed the Holy Crown to 
Veuice, where St. Louis redeemed it, and 
it was immediately brought to France. 
The pious Monarch went to receive it, to 
Villeneuve-l-Archeveque, in the diocese 
of Sens, and accompanied it to Paris; where 
it was first exhibited in the cathedral to 
the public veneration, and then conveyed 
to the chapel in the palace, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. It was on the site of this 
church, that St. Louis caused the Holy 
Chapel to be built, which still exists. He 
there deposited the Holy Crown of Thorns, 
with a large portion of the true cross, of 
the sponge, and the lance. The crown 
escaped the ravages of the Revolution and 
is still preserved in the archives of Notre 
Dame. 

The Horse security for his Rider.— Among 
the anecdotes of the late Revolution in 
France, though somewhat dangerous at 
the time, some are now found amusing, aud 
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venture abroad without reserve, though 
formerly closely secreted. 

“ [| had hired a horse of a man named 
Antoine, who lived in the faubourg St. 
Cyprien, at Toulouse, says 4 narrator,—in 
my return I passed by Saverdun, At the 
entry of that httle town I found a ceutinel, 
who gravely demanded my passport: I 
gave it him. “ Citizen,” says he, “ can- 
not read.” Then call your officer. “ 1 
cannot read, any more than he can;” says 
the officer ; “ you must go before the 
municipal officer.” This great man with 
an air of vast condescension aud protection 
proceeded to his examination. “ Citizen, 
that is a hired horse, you are riding? Yes, 
citizen. “It belongs to Antoine, of the 
fuubourg St. Cyprien?” Yes, hired it of 
Antoine. “ You may let him pass, says 
he to the guard : he is an honest man :—I 
Ano the horse.” 

Bank of France. Aug. 8.—The follow- 
ing is the actual state of the Bungue de 
France :—-70 millions of franes t cash, 
part in gold, part in silver; 7 millions in 
ingots ; no more than 24 millious of bank 
notes in circulation; an evident proof of 
the general stagnation of commerce, which 
produces no demand for bills or other 
peper for discount. The bons at three 
mouths, issued by the Treasury, bearing 
8 per cent. interest are actually above par, 
and not easy to be got. ‘To-day annuities 
were sold, 72 f. 36c. au comptant ; and 73f. 
payable at the end of the mouth. Bank 
Stock, 1182 au comptant; and 1190f. at 
the end of the month. 

Freach Coronation.—The state of the 
French Finances is reported to be so very 
low at present, that according to the 
Jatest accounts the Coronation of Louis 
XVIII. is postponed, till another year, 
when the splendour and the consequent 
expences can be better sustained. 

The want of state carriages and appro- 
priate horses, under which the nobility 
labour, easily accounts for this supposed 
delay. France must now be considered in 
a state of infancy ; and the work of rege- 
neration proceeds but slowly. 


Commerce.—Nismes, Aug. 12.—The num- 
ber of foreigners who attended the fair of 
Beaucaire, this year, has been very consi- 
derable: it is jong since so great an as- 
semblage was seen there. Of the ships, 
which were very numerous, we reckoned 
sixty upon the Rhone, thirty-two in the 
basin of the Canal, including ‘en Genoese, 
and about twenty-eight Spanish. Business 
was very slack at the beginning of the 
fair ; but towards the close, it became un- 
expectedly very brisk. Confidence was 
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restored, and credit established. Drapery 
sold below the prices of last year. The 
quantity in the fair is estimated at $0,000 
pieces, of which three-fifths were disposed 
of. At first, very little silk was sold, 
which caused a fall of 7 or 8 per cent. but 
towards the close of the market a great 
quantity went off. Linens were not in 
abundance. They were all sold at good 
About 5,600 pieces came from 
‘oiron.. The Colonial produce and cot- 
tons were all sold. 


Medical evertion—During the late re- 
sidence of the Ailies in the Capital of 
France, the physicians, surgeons, and apo- 
thecaries of that city diligently-attended in 
the hospitals to the wants of the sick and 
wounded of all nations without distinction. 
The Allied Sovereigns to whom this assi- 
duity and benevolence was reported, or- 
dered various gratuities, and houourable 
as well as pecuniary remunerations to be 
made. ‘The journals have mentioned par- 
ticularly nine surgeons and one physician. 
{t 9ppears that three apothecaries, victims 
of their zeal in the cause of humanity, had 
died of the typhus fever, which they took 
in the hospitals. 

Mental reservation, by the Literati.—The 
public speakers and writers of France, who 
during the sovereignty of Napoleon, 
chaunted forth his praises in labours of no 
commen strain, whether for violence or 
tedium, are beginuing to justify themselves, 
under an equivocation borrowed from the 
Emperor and King himself. Incessantly 
was he repeating, “ Render to Cuesar, the 
things that are Ceesar’s :"—they affirm now, 
that in praising him under the name of 
Casar, they alluded to the character of a 
man, who, though an able general, wes 
beyond all denial a usurper; a man who 
had raised himself on the. ruins of his coun- 
try, its senate, and its liberty ; a man who 
concentered all power in himself, as a Per- 
petual Dictator ; a manto whom a body of 
conspirators headed by Brutus———but 
here the comparison fails. 


FLANDERS. 


Distribution of the Scheldt Fleet, &c. 

Antwerp, Aug. 7.—The division of the 
ships composing the Scheldt fleet, between 
France and the Allies, took place on the 
5th instant. The latter have received, for 
their share, the Charlemagne, the Cvesar, 
the Tilsit, the Augusta, the Dantzic, the 
Pultusk, the Friedland, and the brig Sapear. 

These ships were immediately left by 
the French, and, with all belonging to 
them, deiivered to the Commissioners of 


the High Allied Powers, who immediately 
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took possession of them in their name. 
The Orange flag was thereupon hoisted on 
board these ships instead of the French. 

The Comuissioners for this division were 
English officers. The vessels allotfed to 
France have since been exposed to sale, 
as they stood in their frames, with the pro- 

er timber around them, for finishing 
them. No bidders appeared; and it is 
understood that they will be taken to 
pieces and their timbers dispersed. 

GERMANY. 

Gold a remedy for Scrophule and Syphilis. 
—In the Supplement to a medical work 
published at Goettingen 1813, by Dr. 1. A. 
Chrestien, containing Observations on the 
effects ofa new remedy for Lymphatic and 
Venereal complaints, the writer enlarges on 
the efficacy of an amalgam of Gold and 
Mercury. After having seperated the ‘lat- 
ter, and precipitated the gold by aicali, or 
by tin, the author mixes this precipitate 
with amidon (a funcus used as tinder, on 
the Continent) with charcoal, and painters’ 
take, in the proportion of two grains to one 
of gola. 

The use of this remedy must be conti- 
aned two months; it requires no prepara- 
tory treatment, nor any particular regi- 
men; and very rarely any external appii- 
cation. The salutary effects of gold in 
the disorders alluded to have been hereto- 
fore acknowledged, principally in the se- 
venteenth century ; and Calonette, in his 
Treatise on Scrophula, recommends gold 
as the best mean of restoring fluidity to 
the lymph, and of curing chronic diseases 
which arise from the vitiated state of that 
Auid. 

Hamburgh, Aug. 1.—Several of our pa- 
trictic citizens have formed a Committee 
to afford relief to the poorer classes of our 
community, by purchasing beds and tools, 


_ redeeming their pawned effects, &c. They 


have spared no pains in examining with 
‘their own eyes, and have already distri- 
uted 80,000 marks, and hope thet the 
“new contribttions which they expect from 
England will enable them to exteud their 
aid. 
GREENLAND. 

Whale’s jaw bones fractured : recovery.— 
Among the great number of whales which 
have been killed this season in the Green- 
land seas, one by the British Queen, of 
Newcastle, Captain Butieman, was very 
remarkable. oth its jaw-bones, from 
some great violence, had undergone a com- 
plete fracture, and were again perfectly 
united in the usual manner. Instances of 
‘this animal surviving such an accident are, 


we believe, very rare. The bones now lie | 
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at Shields, and afford one of the best spe- 
cimens of the peculiar restorative process 
of nature on (he animal economy. 

Successful Fisheries.—The quautity of oil 
last year from the Greenland and Davis’ 
Streights Fisheries was only about 3600 
tons, whereas this year it is estimated at 
9000 tons. ‘The expected importation of 
tallow and oil wili have the effect to reduce 
considerably the prices of soop and can- 
dies, both of which articles have long 
been very high, owing to the war. 


MUNGARY. 


Mines.—It appears by the report of a 
late traveller, that the degree of heat of the 
subterranean mines at Schemnitz, was, by 
the thermometer of Reawuur from 16 to 19 
degrees. 

Mont Rouge, formely a mine of copper, 
of which mineral the whole mountain was 
composed, is now wholly exhausted: what 
remains of it w fallen in. 

The latest Keports of the produce of the 
Hungarian mines of different metals, state 
their quantity at 

OfSilver. .. . 

Oflead ... 5. 


INDIES: EAST. 


Deatrn.—At Colombo, Dec. 20th, Dr. 
James Anderson, Deputy Inspector of Hos- 
pitals, and Tlead ofthe Medical Department 
in the Island of Ceylon. ‘ 

By the death of this gentleman, his friends 
have lost a sincerely respected Member of 
their Society, who will long and deservedly 
be regretted by them, and his King and 
Country have been deprived ofa zealous 
and honourable officer, who served during 
the last nineteen years of his Jife, with 
more than common reputation in Great 
Britain, in Egypt, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Spain and Portugal, and latterly 
in this Island. ‘The whole of Dr. Ander- 
son's conduct has been marked with the 
approbation, favour, and frieudship, of all 
his immediate superiors; particularly of 
Major-General Lioyd, long his command- 
ing ofticer, in the 17th dragoons, and of 
those distinguished Generals Sir Thomas 
Graham and Sir Rowland Hill. His remains 
were attended to the grave by the whole of 
his Majesty's Civil and Military Servants 
at this station. 

Slave trade abolished : effects—The Java 
Gazette communicates the following report 
of the effects produced by the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade at Macassar.— 
“ The influence of the abolition of slavery 
is already felt to a great degree in this 
country. Murders, which were formerly 
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so numerous here, now happen very seldom, 
the people of the country travel about to 
any distance in perfect security. Those 
wretches whose former employment was 
stealing and selling children into slavery, 
are now obliged to confine their depreda- 
tions to horses and buffaloes; and the scan- 
tiness and precariousness of this mode of 
subsisteice compels many to cultivate the 
land to procure a livelihood—under these 
circumstances cultivation and civilization 
are daily increasing, aud must extend ra- 
pidly over the country, The native Chiefs 
in Celebes do not conceal that they are 
much poorer in consequence of thechange, 
but although they cannot at present beex- 
pected to. co-operate willingly in the sup- 
pression of slavery, they are perfectly con- 
scious of the blessings it must ultimately 
produce.” 


ITALY. 


Rome, July 6.—Uis Holiness is zealous- 
ly occupied m the re-organization of the 
establishments of public instruction. The 


college called la Sapienza will be among 
those first opened, ‘The deademia Ecclesias- 
ticu, that learned school, whence issued 
so many illustrious prelates, will again 
flourish according to the old rules. 

The college of Propaganda, which car- 
ried the light of civilization with that of 


the faith among the most barbarious na- 
tions, is re-composing from its fragments. 
The Printing Otfice of this establishment, 
which rendered such grent services to the 
oriental Janguages, will resume its labours, 
as soon as its pecuniary resources permit. 

July 27.—By the express command of 
his Holiness, the Cardinal Secretary of 
State has caused a proclamation, offering 
pardon to all Roman subjects, who, dur- 
ing the last occupation of the Holy See, 
failed in their duty to their rightful sove- 
reign, to be published, and posted. 


Angust 1.—The Pope, on the Féte of 
St. Peter, distributed the usual medal to 
the Cardinals and Prelates. It bears on 
one side, the portrait of St. Peter, with the 
inscription “ Pius VII. Pont. Max.” and 
on the other, St. Peter released by an 
Angel from prison, with this inscription 
around it, “ Renovatum Prodigium ;” and 
below, “ Summi Pontificis reditus Religionis 
triumphans. A. D. 1814.” 

3.—The feast of St. Ignatius.of Loyola, 
founder of the Order of the Jesuits, was 
celebrated on the 23d ult. with very great 
pomp, in the church of Jesus. An im- 
mense concourse of the faithful were pre- 
sent, and a number of Cardinals assisted 
at the offices. 
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10.—On Sunday, the 7th inst. his Ho- 
liness went. to the church of Jesus, to ce- 
Jebrate high mass at the altar of St. Igna- 
tius. After having heard another mass, his 
Holiness proceeded to the neighbouring 
oratory of the Congregation of Nobles, 
where he was placed on a throne prepared 
for him. He then handed to a Master of 
the Ceremonies, and caused him to read - 
with a loud voice, a Bull, which re-estab- 
lishes the Company of Jesuits. 

Jesuits property restored. —The Jesuits 
have been again put in possession of the 
three houses which they occupied in Rome 
at the time of their suppression. The No- 
viciate of St. Andrew of Monte Cavallo is 
to be immediately opened, and it appears 
that it will be very numerous. It is c2l- 
culated that there are already 200 Jesuits 
in Rome. 

Lucien Buonaparte.—The following is 
from a paper published at Reme under the 
authority of the Papal Government ; 

“ Rome, Aug. 15, 1814. 

«The Holy Father wishing to reward 
the conduct of bucien Buonaparte, and de- 
sirous of giving bim a new proof of his good 
will, has raised him to the rank of a Roman 
Prince! ! His Holiness has issued an order 
to that effect, highly honourable, by which 
the possession of the Canino, situated upon 
the frontiers of Etruria, is confirmed and 
ratified, and the right of possession made 
hereditary in bis male heirs. Lucien Buo- 
neparte had purchased this valuable pro- 
perty eight years ago of the Apostehe 
Chamber, when he was exiled from 
France, and sought.a refuge in Rome. 
Every one here has seen this i/ustrious 
personage receive this reward of his virtue 
at the hands of the Head of the Church, 
with the Jiveliest satisfaction. He is fre- 
quently admitted to private audiences with 
the Holy Father, and is occupied with pre- 
paring for the press his grand poem of 
Charlemagne,” which will appear 
January, 1815. Itis dedicated to the Holy 
Father.” 

Turin, July 10.—We are assured, that 
returning to old usages, the King has 
prohibited in all his States, butchers and 
others from selling meat on Fridays, Satur- 
days, and fast-days. The sick may, how- 
ever, procure permission on the prohibited 
days. Some people assert that this 
measure was required by the interests of 
agriculture, so many cattle having been 
consumed, or cut off by epidemics. 

Jews.—August 16.—The Jews multip'y 
in the ancient departments of the Lower 
Alps. The French Legislature, as is 
known, called the Hebrews to the enjoy- 
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ment of political rights, and employed them 
im the administration of the country; they 
occupied the first places as magistrates, as 
Instructors of the public. His Majesty the 
King of Sardinia has restored the ancient 
order of things, and the Jews have fallen 
back to their original condition. In con- 
sequence of this, some of them are quiting 
Piedmont for Parma, Placentia, and those 
parts of Tuscany, where the laws agaiust 
the Jews are least severe. They have a 
synagogue at Colonno, and enjoy the rights 
of citizens at Florence and Leghorn. 


British humanity honoured.—The inha- 
bitants of Brindisi, have erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Capt. 
Bridges W. Taylor, of his Majesty's ship 
Apollo, who, with seven other persons, was 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat off that 
Port, in February last. This token of re- 
gard has been shewn in consequence of his 
humanity and kindoess to them, during 
two years of rigorous blockade off that 
coast. The officers of the Apollo are also 
evecting a monument at their own expence 
in Portsmouth Church, as a compliment 
to the memory of their late Commander. 


POLAND. 


Royal remains re-deposited.— Posen, Aug. 6. 
The General of Division Sokolnicki has 
caused to be transported hither from Nan- 
cy, the mortal remains of Stanislaus Lee- 
zinsky, formerly King of Poland. Part of 
them was yesterday solemnly deposited in 
the Cathedral of this city, in presence of 
the civil and military authorities, and a 
great number of the inhabitants. The re- 
mainder of them will be conveyed to Cra- 
cow, to be there deposited in the tombs of 
our Kings. Stanislaus had been Weywode 
ef Pozen before his accession to the throne. 


PRUSSIA. 


t iZ Order of Merit for the Ladies.—Berlin, 
Le Axg. 23.—His Majesty, by a Decree of the 
Srd. instant, has instituted an Order, to re- 
‘ward the Prussian Matrons and their 
daughters, for their services during the war, 
} and has given it the name of the Order 
{ of Louisa. The insignia of the Order 
Wl consist in a small black enamelled cross. 
' A round blue enamelled shield or me- 
{ dallion in the middle of the cross, has on 
the front the letter L. with a crown of 


stars round it; and on the reverse the 

dates, 1813 and 1814. It is to be worn 

fastened by a white ribbon on the left 

breast, and to be given both to married 

4 and unmarried women, The number of 
members is a hundred, and the Chapter 

{ ‘consists of four ladies, of whom her Royal 

i 
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Highness the Princess of Prussia, consort 
of Prince William, is President. 


Berlin, Aug. 9.—The solemn entry of 
our honoured Monarch took place bere 
the day before yesterday. ‘The most beauti- 
ful gate at present in Europe, our Bran- 
denburgh Gate, was very appropriately con- 
verted into a national triumphal arch, 
as the triumphal car carried off by the 
enemy at their first invasion, was, after the 
taking of Paris, again brought back and 
replaced on the top of the gate, of which it 
had formerly been so distinguished an or- 
nament. This took place in the dead of 
the night, and the workmanship was con- 
cealed by a covering in the shape of a tent, 
that its first appearance in the moment of 
entry might produce a powerful impres- 
sion. 

While the troops were awaiting the ar- 
rival of his Majesty from Charlotteuherg, 
a deputation of young women of the lower 
order, in the Residence, delivered to M. 
Alvensleben, the Colouel of. the Guard, 
four silver trumpets, which they had caused 
to be made at their own expence—a pre- 
sent which was gratefully acknowledged 
in the name of his Majesty. 

As his Majesty, on coming from Char- 
lottenburgh, entered the circle present in 
the Thier-garten, and put himself at the 
head of the troops, he was welcomed by 
them with a general Auzza/ In this mo- 
ment the tent-shaped covering of the 
triumphal car of Victory, ou the Branden- 
burgh Gate, fell, as if by enchantment, in 
a grand theatrical style. It then appeared 
in the presence of the army and people in 
its new glory. 

When the procession reached the altar of 
Victory, the infantry poured into the 
pleasure garden, from the side of the cathe- 
dral, where the thanks-offering to the 'God 
of Armies, was to be solemnized. For 
this purpose an estrade was erected in a 
part of the garden adjoining the okay 24 
which rose terrace-wise in two stages. In 
the middle of the highest stage stood a sim- 
ple altar, ornamented with the symbol of 
the Christian Church, the holy cross, and 
ee up with wax. On this upper stage 
the clergy from all the confessions .were 
assembled. Behind the altar were two 
tribuues; one was filled by the Princesses 
of the Family; the other by the highest 
civil dignitaries of the state. The elevated 
0 before the altar was occupied by the 

ing and his splendid train of Princes and 
Generals. ‘The troops stood around in wide 


circles drawn up in seven columns; the » 


cavalry remained without the iron rail- 


ings, in the sides of the garden towards the 
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Palace and the Cathedral. As soon as the 
King had taken his station, and all were 
assembled around him, a general stillness 
prevailed for a few moments, after which 
the army and people, Se finde by a nu- 
merous vocal chorus, and a most powerful 
band of instruments, began to sing the 
noble old anthem of “ Honour and glory to 
God the highest.” After two verses had 
been sung, the Orator, M. Offelsmeyer, of 
Potsdam, Chaplain of the Guards, &c. in 
the name of the army now returned to 
their home, greeted the town, the palace, 
the churches, and the people of Berlin, call- 
ing to their recollection the great events 
which had taken place, bestowing suitable 
praises on the army, the Prussian nation, 
and the Allied Powers; and exhorting 
them to persevere in high and elevated 
sentiments. He concluded with a prayer 
for our Monarch, and his angust house. 
During the singing and the discourse, 
every head was uncovered, and during the 
concluding prayer, the King first, and 
after him the whole people, of every age 
and description, fell down on their knees. 
At the same moment, after a few drops of 
rain, which seemed as it were indicative 
of the blessing of Heaven, the sun . broke 
out suddenly through the clouds, on the 
sublime scene. The assembly now stood 
up and joined in singing “ Lord God, we 
praise thee,” in the melody of which the 
discharge of cannon, and the ringing of 
the Cathedral bells, were made to enter in 
the most solema aud impressive manner. 
The whole was concluded by a clerical 
blessing, 

At the close of this service, the King 
put himself in front of the cavalry, and 
proceeded down the pleasure garden to the 
Royal Palace, to receive the congratula- 
tions of foreign Ambassadors, &c. In the 
Great Gallery, covers were laid for 270 
persons. 

Silesian Convents, &c.—The number of 
convents suppressed in Silesia in the year 
1810, was 68: that of the convents and 
chapters preserved was fen; to which must 
be added nine commanderies of the Order 
of Malta, which still subsisted in 1811. 
But in those which still remain considera- 
ble changes have been made, and it is 
likely that the reforms in their conduct and 
destination are not yet finally settled, 

RUSSIA. 

Winter Severities in the North.—By ac- 
counts from Archangel of June 17, we 
learn, that the last winter had made greater 
inroads into the summer of that northern 
latitude, than bad been known in the me- 
mory of man. The ice of the Dwina had 
not broke up till the 24th of May, and 
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even in the middle of June, the White Sea 
was full of drift ice. No ships had then 
arrived at Archangel from foreign parts; 
but immense quantities of flax, hemp, tal- 
low, and grain were expected from the in- 
terior of Russia. 

Commerce: Tallow exported and expected. 
—By recent accounts from St. Petersburgh, 
53,000 casks of tallow had already been’ 
shipped for England, and they conti+ 
nued to ship about 1500 casks daily; the 
quantity expected down from the interior 
was estimated at 75,000 casks, to which 
may be added, about 7000 casks remaining 
from last season, and in wintering ships. 
The quantity expected at Archangel waa 
about 18,000; making a total of 9%,000 
casks of tallow, a quantity never before 
known. 

Honourable present.—The Nobility and 
Merchants of St. Petersburgh, have pre- 
sented the Grand Duke Constantine, with 
a golden plate, ornamented with _ bis. 
cipher, surrounded by a wreath of laurel, 
and the following inscription in the Rassian 
language: 

“To him who has devoted his life to his 
country, and announced to it the conclusion of 
Peace—The City of St. Petersburgh, 1814." 

Benevolent Medical Society.—Lately has 
been formed in St. Petersburgh a society 
Medico Philanthropic, It is composed of a 
president, six ordinary members, amt 
many corresponding members. The ordi- 
nary members receive 10 emolument; the 
proposed purposes of this society are—lst, 
to superinteud in their own houses patients 
of every rank, age, sex, and religion.—2nd, 
to afford assistance in all cases of accident, 
&e. in the streets.—3rd, to counteract the 
effects of superstition and hurtful preju- 
dices.—4th, to promote the use of vacci- 
nation.—5th, to preveut the spread of con- 
tagious diseases.—Gth, to form establish- 
ments for instruction of the deafand dumb, 
and to further other benevolent institutions. 
—7th, a physician, whose duty it is to be- 
stow aid on the sick, is ptaced in each 
quarter of the city, with a salary of 600 
rubles per annum, 

This society is under the immediate pre- 
tection of the Emperor, who allows td- 
ward the expences, the sum of 24,000 ru- 
bles annually; what further is wanted is 
obtained by voluntary subscription, which 
usually amounts to 10 or 12,000 rubles one 
year with another. 

Church of the Holy Virgin of Kasan. 
The most magnificent church in St. Peters- 
burgh, is that of Isuec: the next to it in 
is that of Kasan, recently finished. 
The plan is that of a St. Andrew's Cross 


its total height is sixty yards. Four se.ui- 
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circular rows of granite columns, of the 
Corinthian order, lead to the principal 
entrance. The great front of this colonade 
— three portals, that of the middie 

ing adorned with two colossal statues. 
This portal leads to the principal entrance, 
which is supported by six columns, be- 
tween which are placed statues ; these, as 
well as the doors, ornamented with bas 
reliefs, are of bronze. The exterior of the 
Chureh, the capitals of the columns, the 
entablature, and the bas reliefs of the attic, 
are in wrought stone: the bases of the 


- columns are ofcast iron. In the centre of the 


semicircle of columns leading to the church, 
is placed an obelisk of granite, thirty yards 
in height. The Cupola is sixteen yards 
in diameter, and is supported by four massy 
pillars ; between which double rows of 
columns, conduct to the three principal en- 
trances, and to the high altar, The capi- 
Aals, and the bases of the interior columns, 
with the ornameuts of the three altars, are 
of gilt brouze. 

whole number of granite columns 
in this church is 52; e»ch about 30 feet in 
height, and 3} feet in diameter. Every 
one of these columns is of a single piece, 
and has cost (including the expense of car- 
riage by water to Petersburgh) the sum of 
2,800 rubles. The whole cost of the fabric 
has amounted to nearly three millions of 
rubles. 

Yew Island: Voleanic. 

Taganrock, (on the sea of Asoff,) June 10, 0S. 


On the 16th of May, at two p.m. a sin- 
gular phenomenon took place in the pro- 
vince of Tschernomorsk, near Altemrjuk, 
opposite to the Salt Marshes, in the sea of 
Asofft. The weather was calm and serene, 
when a tremendous noise was heard is- 
suing from the sea, at the distance of about 
200 fathoms from the shore, and the bot- 
tom of the sea was seen to rise above the 
surface of the water. Flames, accompanied 
with a sound like the discharge of cannon, 
burst from it, and large masses of earth 
and stones were projected into the air.— 
The first ten eruptions, which followed 
within a quarter of an hour of one another, 
were the most violent; the succeeding 
were more distant and weaker. This 
phenomenon continued till after night. A 
smell of a peculiar kind, but not resem- 
bling sulphur, was diffused to the distance 
of 10 wersts. The noise was heard at the 
like distance; and a subterraneous mo- 
tion, attended with a hollow rumbling, 
was also perceived. Afterwards an island 
appeared at the above-mentioned spot, 
with several springs, which threw up a 


fluidanud which gradually became dry. 


On the 20th, people began to examine 
the island. It seemed to be inaccessible, 
as it was conrpietely surrounded to the dis- 
tance of tive fathoms by a slimy mud; 
and it was only in one place that they suc- 
ceeded in reaching the middle of it. Its 
length, from west to east, ineluding the 
mud on the border, is 70 arschines; and 
the height, above the surface of the water, 
ove fathom and an half. The whole sur- 
face of the island is covered with a whitish 
stony substance. 


Trade : Siberians.—The Russian Govern- 
ment has made considerable progress to- 
wards opening a communication with the 
Northern regions of America, by the way 
of Siberia. The Tschuktsches, a nation 
inhabiting the North-east part of Siberia, 
having been continually in a state of war 
with the Kourakes, who inhabit the shores 
o° the sea of Ochotks, the latter threw 
themselves under the protection of Russia. 
On the Oth of March, 1813, they sent a 
deputation of 70 persons to Fort Angora, 
on the great river Anui; these deputies 
took the oath of fidelity to the Emperor of 
Russia, and many of them were baptised 
according to the rites of the Greek chutch. 
The chiefs have engaged a fox's skin for’ 
every individual baptized, in name of tri- 
bute. ‘The trade with these new subjects 
of the Russian empire has since become 
brisker than ever, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that the Russians will speedily, 
by advancing over-land to Behring’s straits, 
open & communication with the people of 
America who iuhabit those coasts, and 
who can supply abundance of teeth of sea- 
horses, and furs of great value. 

Comparative extent of Russia. — Von 
Wichman, in his ** Picture of the Russian 
Monarchy,” states its size in relation to 
other countries as follows :—Russ+1 is 28 
times larger than France, 29 times larger 
than Austria, 35 times larger than Sweden, 
82 times larger then the Rhenish Confe- 
deratiou, 5 times larger than the Turkish 
Empire, 4 times larger than China, 7 times 
larger than Persia, and 39 times larger 
than Japan. 

A German paper states, that, in the Rus- 
sian empire, during the year 1812, there 
were, according to official lists, 1,264,391 
births, and 971,558 deaths, making the 
surplus of births above deaths—293,033. 
Of these one had reached the extraordinary 
age of 165; three the age of 135, one of 
130, fifteen of 125, thirty-three from 115 to 
120, fifty-three from 110° to 115, one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven from 105 to 110, give 
hundred and twenty-seven from 100 to 105, 
The lower ages were 1473 from 95 to 100, 
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2749 from 90 to 95, and 4487 from 85 
to 90. 
SPAIN. 

Inquisition. — We are “assured that 
Ferdinand VII. has addressed 2 long me- 
morial@to his Holiness, praying him to 
regulate the jurisprudence of the Supreme 
Council of the Inquisition by a Bull. His 
Majesty proposes to abolish the code called 
Directorium Inquisitorium. Mahometans, 
Jews, and other infidels, will no longer be 
allowed to give testimony in matters of 
religion against Catholics: aceused of 
heresy, &c. Wives, children, relations, 
and domestics, are not to be admitted as 
witnesses in the first instance. ‘The tor- 
wure canvot be applied in'any case. 
charges are to be so specific, that s/ight or 
vivlent suspicion of heresy cannot suftice, 
without a commencement of proofs, for 
ordering the arrest of any individual.— 
Jews may be allowed to employ Christian 
nurses without being called to account hy 
the Inquisition. His Majesty appears dis- 
posed to submit criminal affairs, in matters 
of religion, to the ordinary forms of crimi- 
nal justice. The property of the cou- 
demned cannot, in any case, fall to the In- 

uisition. The expenses of the Supreme 
Council are’ to be defrayed by the Royal 
Treasury; the families of the condemned 
ave to be admitted to their inheritances. 


SWEDEN. 


Early Character of Charles XIT-—At 
Stockholm was published, some time ago, 
“ Confidential Letters from a Swedish Offi- 
cer in the service of tl famous Charles 
XIL to his friend at Vienna.” The origi- 
nals were written in Latin. The first is 
dated Wexio, July 12, 1698, the last— 
Stockholm, December 1740. 

The character of Charles XTI. when 
he succeeded to the throne differed so to- 
tally from what it appeared to be after- 
wards, as to become a subject of curiosity 
and speculation. This writer first saw the 
King at Stockholm in 1699, and he thus 
describes him: “ The King is always 
magvificently dressed; his figure is tall 
and thin, and his physiognomy is agrecable 
enough; his-eyes are blue and large; his 
head is but thinly farnished with hair. It 
appears, that there is no general expecta- 
tion of his accomplishing any thing great ; 
the most energetic trait of his charac- 
ter is that he shewed at his coronation, 
when he took the crown from the Arch- 
bishop and placed it himself on his héad ; 
an action rather to be attributed to his 
natural impatience than to any desire of 
beginning to reign. 


“ Besides obstinacy, his early youth 
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offers no instance of vehemence ; he seems 
on the contrary to be lazy, neghgeit, and 
from time to time, rather haughty. His 
air announces a feeble constitution and 
littie strength. He sits a horse well ; but 
indolently. It is said, that he loves the 
sciences, and speaks with ease, Latin, 
German, and even French. He has ex- 
ceHent ministers and able counsellors, 
whom he seems to consult, because he 
does not intermeddle much in public affairs, 
{n short, it may be hoped, that things will 
gowell. Sweden is large enough without 
wishing for forvign conquests. It is much 
more linportant for her to strengthen and 
cultivate her present provinces, than to 
engage in wars, which when her present 
scattered population is considered, cannot 
but prove extremely prejudicial to her 
welfare as a nation,” 

The writer was of this King’s Horse 
Guards: wax with him in all bis cam- 
paigus: in his battle with the Turkish 
Jauissaries, he was made prisoner and de- 
livered up by La Mottraye. He attri- 
butes the death of the King at the Siege 
of Fredericshall, without reserve, to an 
assassin. 

What a fotally different scene did time 
disclose! both as tothe character of this 
king, and to the destiny of Sweden!!! 

Substitute for Tobacecé—The College of 
Medicine of Stockholm has discovered thai 
the teaves of the potatoe root, dried in a 
particular manner, give a fobacco far su- 
peripr in fragrance to ordinary tobacca. 
The King has ordered the public authori- 
ties to favour the cultivation of this reot. 
The Danish Gazettes warmly recommend 
the use of the substitute instead of foreign 
tobacco. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Agricultural Establishment of M. De 
Fellenberg at Hofwyl, still keeps up ite 
utility and reputation. In this institution 
almost all the useful machines invented or 
improved in Britain, are copied, and fron 
hence they are dispersed throughout Ger- 
many and Switzerland. _The Canton of 
Berne protects this mayazine of use- 
ful deposits, and allows it an extent of 400 


jucharts, each 40,000 feet square, for the 


purpose of experiments in cultivation and 
agriculture. M. Fellenberg obtains ma- 
chives of ali kinds from all parts of Earope. 
TURKEY. 
Plugue.—Accoynts have been received 
from Smyrna to the 7th of July. The mor- 
tality which had taken place at that town, 
had. caused the loss of 30,000 souls. The 
deaths at the above date were reduced te 
between 30 and 40 daily. 
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WESTPHALIA. 


Statistics.—Westphalia was a kingdom, 
whilom governed by Jerome Buonaparte : 
a late Report gives the following as the sta- 
tistics of this ci-devant kingdom, in 1812. 

The Extent of the Kingdom was 829 
square miles, and the entire population was 
2,102,000 souls; of which the military 
were 36,000 men. The number of towns 
was 205 ; that of burghs was 97, and that of 
villages was 4,422. The number of in- 
habitants of cities was 676,579: of the 
country, 1,388,597. 

The Army was composed of foot guards 
4,020; horse 931; cavalry 4,974; infantry 
23,534, artillery 657 ; veterans 1448; also 
gen d’armerie, and eight department com- 

ries. 

The Revenues of the state amounted in 
1810 to $4,572 francs: the expences to 
$4,571,830 francs. 

The Public Debt of the ancient provinces, 
not including Hanover, was 93,745,493 fr. 


Prattonal Wegistec: 


BRITISH, 
King’s Health. 
Windsor Castle, Sept. 3, 1814. 

“ His Majesty coutinues tranquil, and in 
good health. 

“ Henry Halford, 
M. Baillie, 
“ W. Heberden, 

Lord Nelson.—At length the Cominis- 
sioners appointed to purchase a domain, 
as an act of national gratitude for the un- 
paralleled services of the late Lord Nel- 
son, Duke of Bronte, have fixed on au 
estate, Standlynch House and Park, in 
Wiltshire, for the yor By the Act 
ofthe 46. George III. cap. 146, it is in 
future to be called Traratcar Panx, in 
commemoration of the Neble Admiral’s 
last victory. 

Lord Hitl—The Company of Drapers 
of Shrewsbury have presented this gallant 
nobleman with a piece of plate of the valuc 
of 2501. and upwards, with the Freedom of 
their Corporation. The plate consists of a 
large silver tureen and stand. The Arms 
of Lord Hill and those of the Drapers’ 
Company ornament the Tureen, and an 
— inscription is engraven on the 

id. 
Public Statue :—Gilding Materials. 

The Superb statue of William [I. by 
Scheemakers, erected in the market-place, 
at Hall, in 1734, recently re-gilt, was re- 
epened on the Prince Regent’s bisth-day. 


“J, Willis, 
Robt. Willis.” 


The materials used in the gilding had the 
full benefit of seasoning by tune; six thou- 
sand leaves of the best sterling gold, 3} 
inches square, have been employed; the 
gold size was forty-three years old, and. 
the oil, to compound the same, forty-three 


years, 
Wool. 

Official return to the House of Commons 
of the quantity of Wool imporied into 
Great Britain :-— 

In 1809, total - 6,845,93SIbs. 
In 1810, - = 10,936,2245/bs, 


In 1811, - + 4,730,972ibs. 
In 1812, - - - 7,014,917\bs. 
Jn 1818, - - 7,939.628ILs, 
In 1814, - - - 8,869,432ibs. 


The Price of Lincoloshire wool has risen 

as high as 44s. per tod. 
Waste Lands. 

A ot the Board of Agriculture, 
in 1785, drew up an account of the wave 
lands in England, Wales, and Scotland. It 
was founded upon the county reports, meas 
surement of ceriain maps, and other in- 
formation, and the result was :— 


Eugland - - 6,259,470 
Wales - - - - - -1,629,307 
Scotland - - - + 14,218,224 

22,107,001 


Exclusive of 610,000 acres of ruck and 
sand.—No account taken of waste lands in 
Ireland. 

Insurance Offices. 

The following is4he amount of the duty 
on Insurances against Fire, paid by the 
London Ofices, to Christmas, 1813 :— 

Sun - - 1101,042| Hope - - 213,052 
Phoenix. - 59044 | Westminster 12,654 
Royal Fxch. 45.475} Atias - - 11,101 
Imperial - 33 682 | Handiu Hand 10,650 
Globe - - 27656] London - - 7,874 


County - 19,080} Union - + 7,680 
British - - 17,202 
Albion - - 17,075 Total 1398,840 


Favie - - 14,673 for 1813 

There is a gradual advance in this duty 
annually. 1805, it was 292,288!. Since 
which Ume it bas sisen im eight years 
109,c00!. 

Gold restored to Brilain, after a temporary 
absence.—France, during the last two years 
of Buouaparte’s reign, bought three mil- 
lions of guineas of ngland, at an advance 
on the real value of from 35 to 40 per cent. 
The same mopey is now coming back 
again at its legal rate, and makes England 
a gainer of one million by the transaction. 
Silver comes in from France in thousands 
of pounds ; and every thing goes to prove 
how little England has to regret the par- 
tial non-appearance of her coin. 
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Steam Engine sent from Britain to Peru. 

With the consent of this Government, 
the materials of a steam-engine were sent 
out by a ship which accompanied the India 
fleet, the purpose of which is to remove the 
inundation, which had rendered wholly 
unproductive the mines of Pasco, in Peru. 
This measure was adopted under the per- 
mission of the Viceroy, and at the ex- 
pence of a number of proprietors of the 
mies resident at Lima,—it is the first 
example of an allowance of this kind by 


the vigilant and suspicions government of 


that country. The engine is accomprnied 
by some skilful mineralogists, by 9 uum- 
ber of intelligent miners from Cornwall, 
by mechanics of every description versed 
in the erection and employment of the 
machinery, and by triple sets of all the 
implements and utensi!s necessary to it. 
It is not only the mines in the particular 
istrict of Pasco, but almost the whole of 
them throughout the terrritory of Peru, 
thot are injured from inundation, by the 
neglect and abuses consequent on the 
disorganized state of these dependencies. 
Speculative Foreigners: Birmingham. 
We are informed that many Toreigners 
are travelling in this kingdom, to obtain a 
knowledge of oar manufactories, and that 
they have in many cases been successful ; 
in some towns, however, they have on all 
sides met with disappotutment, as it was 
discovered that mere curiosity was not their 
sole abject. This town, which is a place ot 
the first importance to them, from tne mu!- 
tiplenty of machinery in use, we sincerely 
hope, tor the general welfare of ali classes, 
that no recommendation or introduction to 
it whatever will, on any consideration, 
cause admittance to be obtained in any of 
our manufactories. ( Birmingham Herald. ) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGF- 
MENT OF DRURY LANE THEATRE, FOR 
THE SEASON 1815—14. 

The last season of theatrical perform- 
ances was singularly contrasted. Kor more 
than the first haif of the season, it couti- 
nued under the most dispirited circum- 
stances of disappointment and loss. It con- 
cluded in coustantly increasing success. 

In the season 1812-15, they performed 
205 nights, including the Oratorios. lu 
1813-14 they kept open 247 nights. . 

iu 1813-14, the sum received~ at the 
doors was 68,3-91. 2s. ‘The sum taken in 
1812-13 was 75,242). 16s. being a falling 
off of 6913). 14s. though they had the ex- 
pence of forty-two more performances to 
defray. 

Im the searson 1812-13, the private box 
rent amounted to $1821. 18s. In the season 

Vou, L. Lit. Pan. New Series. Oct. 1 
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1813-14, it amounted only to 18851. 2s, 
being a deficiency of 1997]. 16s. which is 
more than one half of the sum received in 
the first season. 
The gross amount of the season 1813-4, 
has heen 72,1751. 14s. 
The gross amount ofthe seoson 1812-13, 
including sums not brought to accoune in 
the first report, was 81,9951. 14s. 4d. beng 
0220). Os. 4d. more than that of last season. 
Mr. Wi:thread, in stating that there was 
no wont of Drematic Authors in the pre- 
sent age, said, that no fewer then two hun- 
dred and seventy-sx tragevies, co vedies, opes 
ras, and farces. had been submitted to the 
Committee of Monagement, during their 
short period of duty. Of these he gave 
the following accoun, it: 
Drames,considered upon the whole 
as unfit for representation, and 
which hed been returned to the 
writers, though in nearly one-fourth 
of the instonces they had found difti- 
culty in discovering the address . 
Dramas disapproved of, and yet to 
be delivered 
Deaamas disapproved of, bet sent 
without any address, and which they 
could not returu 
Dramas approved of, partly brought 
out, andto be brought out. 
Dramas sti!] under consideration . 8 


In all 276 
IRELAND. 
Taking the Veil.—Clonmel, Aug. 10-- 


= Yesterday a solemn ceremony took place 
here ia the Parish Chapel, w hich, from the 
novelty of the circumstance, was crowded 
to excess. It was the acceptance of the 
White Veil, in the Society of the Piesenta- 
‘ion Convent, (lately established here,) by 
Miss Fanning, of Waterford; a young Lady, 
possessing these personal attractions that 
make youthful female innocence so | wely, 
with those evidences of sensibility that in- 
terest the heart by sympathy and benevo- 
lence. It was an interesting spectacle, to 
sce an accomplished and beauuful creature 
of seventeen, with a very respectable for- 
tune, discarding al! affections, and « devoting 
herself to what her sentiments of religion 
and ore deem the most acceptable service 
to God! Liserally all the gentry of the 
town and neighbourliood came to witness 
the ceremony; and the pressure and crowd 
were such, that many were obliged to res 
turn unsatisfied, although every ih’ og that 
could be done was accomplisiied ‘for their 
accommodation by the gentiemen of the 
Chrpel. The Inauguration Sermon was 
ae | by the Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
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The Irish Charitable Society of London, 

has, to the 1st of September, 1814, 

RELIEVED. SENT TO IRELAND. 
Men - - - 233} Men - - - 119 
Women - - 295| Women - - 125 
“Nildren - $87 | Children - - 154 

Total - - - 915 Total - - - 378 
Of whom the greater part were wounded or 
disabled Soldiers and Seamen, and their 
Wives and Children, 


IMPORTANT ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 
Passed in the last Session. 


Cap. 91. 54 Geo. 3. 14th July, 1814— 
Enacts “ that the appointment of Over- 
seers of the Poor shail, in every year, be 
made on the 25th day of March, or within 
14 days next after the said 25th day of 
March, in all and every the same manner 
as direcied by the said Act te be made in 
Easier week.” 

Cap. 84. 54 Geo. 3. 1st July, 1814— 
Enacts “ That the Quarter Sessions for the 
Michaelmas Quarter shall, in every year, 
be holden for every County, &c. in the first 
week afier the 11th dayof October, instead 
of at the time now appointed for holding 
the same.” 

Cap. 108, 54 Geo. 3. 23d July, 1814— 
Repeals the Acts for burying in woollen, 
and indemnifying persons ayainst penalties 
committed against the said Acts. 

Cap. 90.—Repeals so much of the Act of 
5 Eliz. c. 4. as enacts that persons should 
bot exercise any art except they had served 
au apprenticeship of seven years, &c. Also 
such part of the Act as imposes a penalty 
of 10!. for every apprentice not bound ac- 
cordiug to the direction of the statute — 
Not to affect rights or customs of Corpora- 
tions, &c. \ 

Cap. 54.—Renders valid Parish Appren- 
tice Indentures and Certificates, although 
signed by officers of hamlets, &c. instead 
of officers of the parish in which the haulet 
is situated. 

Hops.—By the Act of last Sessions, it 
is enacted that every hop-planter, before 
he puts up his hops into the bag or pocket, 
shall mark on the outside of such bag or 

‘ket his name, and the parish and county 
in which the said hops were grown. On 
bags, the letters are to be at least four 
inches in length, and half an inch in 
breadth ; on pockets, three inches in length, 
and halfan inch in breadth, Any person 
using symbols, &c. to convey an idea that 
the hops were of another growth, to for- 
feit 20/. for every pocket or bag so mark- 
ed. If any plauter knowingly mixes hops 
of different value in the same pocket, he 
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The Cratherer, 


NO. IT. NEW SERIES. 


Mermen and Mermarns. 

Has any Naturalist ever had an oppor. 
tunity of seeing the creatures known under 
this name? The unlearned find resem- 
blances in @ manner so strange, and where 
the likeness is so unlike, that there is no 
trusting to them, with safety. The exist- 
ence of such creatures is re-affirmed with 
additional testimonies, which we have here 
Gathered. Still we desire the verdict ofa 
man of science, after a diligent and leisurely 


examination,—curiosity goes further, and 


adds—dissection ! 


Sir, 

As the subject of Mermaids is likely to 
be agitated again, perhaps the following 
extract from “ Southey’s History of the 
Brazils;” may prove interesting to some of 
your readers. lam, Sir, &c. 

A Constant Reaper, 


“If Mermen, that is (De Lery very sen« 
sibly observes) Sea Apes, exist any where, 
they are to be found here (Bahia). I see 
no sufficient reason for discrediting positive 
testimony of their existence, since the ana- 
logy of Nature renders it probable. The 
natives call them Upxpiara, aud represent 
them as mischievous animals, who go up 
the rivers in summer, and if they find a 
man swimming, or fishing, on one of those 
rafts upon which he sits, haif in the wa- 
ter, drag him down, in sport it appears, 
just 2s men would catch them, rather than 
for food, for the bodies have been aftere 
wards found, greatly mangled.” 


Two of these creatures have been lately 
seen by Thomas Johnson and William 
Gordon, fishermen, residing at Port Gor- 
don, a smail villlage in Scotland, who 
have attested the account of what they 
witnessed to Mr. George M‘Kenzie, the 
schoolmaster of that village. 

“ On the afternoon of the 15th August, 
about three or four o'clock, and about a 
quarter a mile from shore, the sea being 
———v calm, they observed at a small 
distance from their boat, with its back to- 
wards them, and half its body above the 
water, a creature of a tawny yon 
pearing like a man sitting with his body 
somewhat bent. Surprised at this, they 
approached towards him till they came 


forfeits 20/. for every such pocket. 


within a few yards, when the noise mad¢ 
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by the bort occasioned the creature to turn 
about, which gave the men a better op- 
portunity of observing him. His counte- 
hauce was swarthy; his hair short aud 
curied, of a colour between a green and a 
grey; he had smati eyes, a flat nose, his 
mouth was large, and bis arms of an ex- 
traordinary length. Above the waist, he 
was shaped like a man,-but, as the water 
was clear, they could perceive, that, from 
the waist dowawards, his body tapered 
considerably ; or, as they éxpressed it, like 
a lorge fish without scales, but they could 
not see the extremity. ‘The men, however, 
had not long time to observe him; for, 
after looking stedfestly at them for about 
a quarter of a minute, he suddenly dived, 
but rose again some distance from fhe boet. 
accompanied by another, whom the men 
supposed to be a female, as they could per- 
ceive she had breasts, and her hair was 
not curled, but reached to a little below 
the shoulders; the skin of this last one too 
was fairer than the other's. By this time 
the men had become considerably alarmed, 
and made to shore as fast as possible, aud. 
for some time, they could perceive the mer- 
maids looking after them. 


A letter dated Ardea!, Argyleshire, gives 
an account of a Mermaid which had 
been seen off that coast. It had been ob- 
served at various times by numbers of per- 
sous, who represent the upper part as ex- 
actly like that of a woman, the skin very 
white, and a good deal of colour in the 
cheeks; the hair Jong and darkish, the arms 
well proportioned above, but tapering 
very much towards the hands, which were 
no Jouger than those of a child of eight or 
ten years old—the tail like yx of an im- 
meusely large cuddy fish, or seith, in co- 
jour and shape, 

A STILL GREATER WONDER, NATURAL 


oR 

Joanna Southeott has advertised for a 
large furnished house for three months 
fron Michaelmas, for the purpose of her 


accouchement. It is to be capable of hoid- 
ing a large assembly, as she has invited a 
vast concourse of clergy, medical men, 
ive. &e. tobe present at the birth of the 
(hid, 

Extract of a letter from a gent!eman 
at Thorpe, in Yorkshire, to his friend 
in London, dated Feb 11, 1768:—*“ How- 
ever incredible the following particulars 
may appear, you may be assured of the 
veracity of them: About a year since, an 
old man of this place, aged 94 years, was 
married to a women of 83, by whom he 
had a child, born on the 29th of last nouth, 
which is ikely to live, as the mother went 
her full time," Dodsley's dni. eg. 
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HINTS, PLANS. and PROCEEDINGS 


oF 


Benevolence. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


FAMILY OF WOOLLETT. 


It is painful to consider that the singu- 
lar industry and irreproachable character 
of that pre-eminent Engraver, WOOL- 
LETT, has not been able to secure his 
Family from Indigence; aud that, while 
the civilized world resounds with his praises, 
the respectable widow aud amiable daugh- 
terso/this excellent man are absolutely desti- 
tute of the means of subsistence. Mr. 
Woollett died in 1785, leaving an inconsi- 
derable property to his family; this, gra- 
dually impaired by misfortunes, is now 
exhausted, and the personal exertions of 
his aged widow and her two daughters 
can no longer supply the deficiency. This 
fact, it is hoped need only be stated to a 
British Public, ever grateful to its ingeni- 
ous Citizens; a subscription is, therefore, 
opened for their immediate relief, and 
with a view also to the purchase of an An- 
nuity for their future support ; and the fol- 
lowing noblem-n and gentlemen have 
undertaken to be Trustees for disposing of 
the money that shel! be raised for this pur- 
pose, in the most prudeut manner:— 


The Earl of Ashburnham. 
The Lari of Mulgrave. 

Sir George Beaumont, Barts 
Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 
Benjamiu West, Esq. 

John Julius Augerstein, Esq. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama-Cffice, Sept. 27. 


Whoever examines the Map of Euro’ 
attentively, will do well to take into ful 
consideration, at this truly important crisis, 
the courses of the great Rivers, and the 
countries to which they afford communi- 
cations of ingress and egress. This has 
certainly great influence on the present 
state of Europe, and on the probabie state 
of Europe, approaching. In the North, Pe- 
tersburgh is at a river's mouth : so is Riga, 
Dautzick, Hamburgh: Amsterdam, and 
Rotterdam may be considered in the samg 
aught, Loudon, Lisbon, Rouen, and many 


Venice aud Constantinople, 
2 
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Political Periscope. 


‘fies 


inclusive. The seats of Manufacture, too, ; the King of Sardinia, the Sovereign of the 


are for the most part, locajities where wa- 
ter-carriage affords means of transit, at an 
easy rate. Is it possible to Conceive that 
the Sovereigns, whose territories lie adja- 
cent, should not be alive to this, and see 
clearly enough their own interest, in the 
acquisition of towns, the seats of wealth, 
because the seats of industry, as.to Ixbour, 
or, of export and import as to goods. To 
this must be added, the great dependence, 
at this fime, of the Manufactories of Hurope 
on foreign countrics for the raw material 
of their labours. While this arrives by sve, 
ports and harbours will be places of greater 
cousequence thanevyer: ports aud harbours 
formed by rivers, or immediately commu- 
Dicating with rivers, xs parts of the stream, 
dre of superlative consequence ; because, 
these rivers become highways, in reference 
fo carriage of all bulky articles, inwards or 
outwards. Down the rivers come the na- 
tive productions of the soil, in a raw state, 
if there be no manufactures ; in a finished 
atate, if iadustry has been employed on 
them. 

- Whatever countries possess the advanta- 
ges implied in this argumeut, will become 
objects of Princely desire, in the approach- 
ing distribution of territory, for which we 
ure Jooking to that most important Assem- 

ly, now ia the progress of forming it- 
self at Vienna. The ensuing discussions 
are no child's play: their consequences 
wil affect the repose of Europe for loug 
tocome. We caunot but fix our eye on 
the conclusion :—may it be happy and for- 
tunate! Itis, however, our opinion, that 
the reports of pretensions made, and plans 
‘proposed, and concessions demanded, and 
offences taken, and dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed, with which the Public Journals 
will teem, must beregarded with ajudicious 
indifference, or rather superiority. ‘They 
will be, in part, traps to mislead the un- 
wary,to answer private purposes,—to decoy. 
They will be partly imperfect echoes of 
of real proje/s, but met by counter-pr ojets, 
and never properly matured. They will 
betray the wishes of some; the fears of 
others; the agitation of all: but we cau- 
tion our readers agétinst placing implicit 
faith in any ofthem. Only the fixale of the 
deliberations will fix the attention of the 
jidicious: only the lost arrangements will 

ave important, extensive, and permanent 
effects. 

’ This Assembly derives unusual import- 
ance from the number of Monarchs, by 
which it will be attended, The Emperor 
of Aus‘ria is ot home: the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. tie King of Prussia, the King of Den- 


Netherlands, and the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, will make their appearance at 
Vienna. Britain will have her repre- 
sentatives; so will Spain; so will Italy; 
so will, we suppose, Turkey. 

It is natural that our countrymen should 
see things in their own way; but there are 
few, very few, who can, or do, make pro- 
per allowances for the way in which things 
are seen by others, more immediately con- 
cerned :—we mean, more especially, Con- 
tinental Politicians. Were it put to the vote, 
as in Election of Members of Parliament, 
whether Poland should be re-nstated as a 
kingdom, it would be carried in the affire 
mative by acclamation. But when we 
come seriously to enquire, who is to furnish 
the necessary territory for this ?>—who must 
resign the localities formerly parts of this 
kingdom, or by equity and right, expected 
to form parts of it,—the task of giving up 
becomes onerous, And those who give up 
will expect good reasons why, and somes 
thing by way of compensation elsewhere, 
But this very compeusation implies, a re- 
linquishing on the part of another powers 
and who, again, shall indemnify this pow- 
er?. Thus the enquiry might run through 
as many States as there are letters in the 
alphabet; and hence much of the difficulty 
of the occasion. be 

It does not appear to us what the Sove. 
reign of the Netherlands gives for the coun- 
tries where he has now seated himself, 
Does he expect them gratis? Wherefore? 
That he should resume the ancieut terri- 
tory of Holland, might be well enough; but 
whence does he derive a title to Flanders, 
the former heritage of another power?— 
Who yields these countries to him ?—Aus- 
tria? What does Austria éxplect as equi- 
valent? ‘That these countries were in rea- 
lity too far from the seat of Government, is 
unquestionable. What nearer to her seat 
of Government does she prefer? That she 
should relinquish Flanders without a word— 
relinquish what of former Poland she holds, 
without receivingsomething in return,some- 
thing, too, which she deems more valuable 
to her, all things considered, can never be 
the conduct of Austria. And further, the 


Continental Powers must always look for- 


ward to the strength, disposition, and ad- 
vantages of their Alliances; though it may 
uot be correct to say, that all these great 
Powers have a certain number of Seconda- 
ries bound to follow their motions, yet true 
it is, that a relative degree of influence is 
exerted, and felt; and that such and such 
lesser Courts, are considered as the natural 
friends and cordjutors of this or the other 


thork, the hing of Bavaria, perhops even | leading Power. This dommmion, by in- 
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fluence, will assuredly be maintained with 
the greatest solicitade, by all concerned. 

Having thus touched on the general prin- 
ciples by which the Political feelings of 
Princes and their Representatives at this 
great Congress will be guided, so far as we 
can gether or conjecture, we shall now say 
a few words on the present condition of 
each kingdom, distinctly, in ovr usual man- 
ner; for although it were perfectly easy to 
enlarge this article, greatly, hy very plau- 
sible anticipations, yet it has often been 
our lot to deserve more credit for what we 
have suppressed than the Public cou// 
award. We had rather follow one straight 
line, clearly discerned, than be lost in the 
intricacies of a thorny and endless maze 
of speculation. 

Norway has closed its resistance to the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, after a contest 
neither very long nor very sanguinary. That 
the resister was Prmce Christian of Den- 
mark, rather than the people of Norway, 
speaking generally, is belicved by the well- 
informed. He complains of having met 
with no lly he cannot complain of 
being misled—for who ever promised him 
support ?>—This restoration of Peace is 
highly gratifying, especially under the pre- 
sent circumstances of Europe. 

The King of Denmark has set off for 
Vienna:, his efforts will hardly recover 
fully the effects of his paralysis, as the 
friend of Napoleon. 

Russia is withdrawing her troops from 
Western Europe, but retains a cousidera- 
ble body onthe confines of Danish Hol- 
stein: infact, if Denmark had played false 
im regard to Norway, these were at hand 
to chastise the deception. Russia is en- 
deavouring to obtain a greater portion of 
popularity in Poland than the mere posses- 
sion of her share in the former partition 
would require. She releases Polish pri- 
souers, restores estates to Polish Noblemen, 
seeks to obtain a good word, and really is 
looked up to with considerable deference, 
and something approaching to confidence. 
Russia has lately allowed the entire resig- 
nation of one of her leading Ministers. He 
was regarded, by those who did not know 
him, as the unqualified partizan of Napo- 
leon. Our information led to a different 
inferevce: he appeared to be what he 
thought it necessary he should appear to 
be, under the circumstances of the time; for 
the rest, no heavy ceusure of him is extant 
in our pages. [le hada right to be Rus- 
sion ;—provided he was not French. 

The Rassian Finances are in a very bad 
state. That country is rousing every cuergy 
in her power toenlarge ber commerce: in 
this she is right. 
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Sexony will certainly not resume her do- 
ninion over Poland. Will Saxony resume 
her own dominion? Will her wool, ber 
linens, &c. employ her own people for her 
own King? She may be as happy under 
a new King as she was uncer her o!d King, 
whose blundering politics desolated her 
fertile plains, aml ruined her finest and 
richest cities, by rendering them the seat 
of war:—war of whet character? : 

Holland awaits, with its cheracteristie 
sedateness, the issue of those negociations, 
which are to enlarge the territory of her 
Sovereign; she sees with plessure British 
troops to the number of 2%, or $9,000 ; and 
troops iu British pay, to an equal number, 
assembled on her new frontiers. Ler re- 
sources, unquestionably, are limited: she 
can ne more contend with a neighbeur- 
ing nation, without British assistance — 
Hereafter she may do more. Her com- 
merce begins to revive, but her returns, in 
ready money, ore not yet come to hand, 

No natiou upon earth knows betier how 
to put a good face on things, than the 
French nation.—Whiatever the internal 
condition of France may be, her chief"s 


finesse will make the most of what is fae 


vourable, and will conceal with the great- 
est address whot is unfavourable. The 
commercial coucerus of the country occupy 
the public discussion of the Legislative 
bedy: what passes in private is more poli- 
tical. Talleyrand has left Paris fer Vienne. 
Squadrons have szijed for the West Indies; 
others are preparing, ‘with considerable 
forces. Wiil the Black Emperor submit 
without a struggle? 

Spain scems to be going backward with 
great rapidity: faster, to say truth, than 
we expected. Yet, our silence, where most 
have applauded, has teen chserved by 
many. Religion is an excelleut thing: but 
if Ferdinand spends all his efforts in en- 
deavours to his people religious, it 
may display his own faith, perhaps, confirm 
it, but he risques his crown, and wit do 
no real good, in the issue. It is hard ta 
say a people may be religious /eo much ;— 
but if such a folly exist as being righteops 
overmuch, Fercinand seems to need the 
advice of Solomon on the subject. 

It passes for certain that the Royal af- 
fairs in South America have takeu a fa- 
vourable turn, ia some places. The prp- 
vince and city of the Carraccas, has been 
recovered to royal authority : on the other 
hand we gather that further South, the 
royal cause loses ground, greatly. 

Ivany is in a state of suspense; but bis 
Hotiness is working very hard in his voea- 
tion. . He seems to be intent on making yp 
for time lost, during bis imprisonment, 
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He meditates a master-stroke in Germany ; 


—and «lsewherr, 

Marst is—but, to say truth, we do not 
know where Murat is, or wild be, 

If Sicicy is quiet it is as much as can be 
said. 

Turkey is not an unconcerned specta- 
tor; but whot she is ¢oing does uot appear. 

The British Parliament is summoned to 
meet “ for the dis: harge of divers weighty 
and important affairs,” on Tuesday the 8th 
of November next. 

Among the most important affair of 
Brits ot present, is the war of America 
agei.st ber Very slow in beginning it, 
very siow in condu-ting it, hitherto, and if 
we guess rightly, uot meaniug to press it 
till an army such as Britain never saw 
there, is actually assembied, the time has 
seemed long till our forces had got into 
action. The Americans thought it so: the, 
therefore « anticipated us, by invading 
Canada; they were defeated; and obliged 
to retire. They still, however, are not ex- 
petled. They sry we have sustained a loss 
there; if so, it is fully compeussted by the 
news just arrived of a dash made by our 
troops in the Chesapeake, under Major 
Gen. Ross, and with our Navy under sir 
Alex. Cochrane—against Washiugiou,— 
the capital of America! The seat of Go- 
vernmeut! ‘The of Madison, the 
place of assembly for Congress, &c. &e. &e. 

As this city is a new existence, we pre- 
sume that some account of it will be ac- 
ceptab'e to our readers. [Drawn up about 
five ago). All the public buildings, 
the Dock-y:r’, Cannon-Foundry, &c. ave 
destroyed. They had been greatly aug- 
mented, as had the city, in general. 


DESCRIPTION 


OF 
THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Tue territory, caiied Corumena, is ten 
miles square, aud embraces the City of 
Washiugton, George-town, and Alexan- 
dria. it was ceded to the United States, by 
Maryland and Virginia, for the purpose of 
estabiishiug i it, the capital of America, 
the seat of the genera! government. It em- 
braces 2 section of the Patowmack river, 

. extending from the southern part of Alex- 
andria, to a point about five miles above 
G town, and includes a port of one of 
the Patowmack canals. This section of 
the nver, from the Maryland side, receives 
the Eastern Branch, which bounds the 
City of Washingtou on the 8. E. the Tiber, 
Reedy, and Rock Creeks; and from the 
Virginia side, Four Mile Run, whose mouth 


is opposite to that of the Lastera Branch. 


Description of the City of Washington. 


Wasutxcron Crry, stands at the junc- 
tion of the river Patowmack, aud the kast- 
ern Branch, lat. 30 deg. 58 min. N. ex- 
tending neirly four miles up each.— 
Although the lands in general appear .evel, 
yet by gentie and gradual sweliiugs, a 
variety of elegant prospects is produced, 
and a sufficient des eut formed for convey- 
ing off the water ovcasioned by rain.— 
Within the limits of the city are a great 
number of excelient springs; and by dig- 
ging wells, water of the best quality may 
readily be had. Beside, the never failing 
streame that now run through that terri- 
tory may also be collected for the use of. 
the city. The waters of Reedy Bronch 
aid of Tiber Creek may be couveved to 
the President's house. The soure of ‘Tiber 
creek is elevated about 236 fect above the 
level of the tide in said creek, The per- 
pendicular height of the ground on which 
the Capitol stands, is 78 feet ebove the level 
of the tide in Tiber Creek. The water of 
Tiber Creek may therefore be conveyed to 
the Capitol, aud after watering that part of 
the city, may be destined to other use") 
purposes. The Eastern Branch forms a 
safe aud commocious harbour, being snffi- 
ciently deep for the lergest ships, for about 
four miles above its mouth, while the chan- 
nel lies close along the bank adjoimiug the 
city, and affords a large and convenient 
herbour. The Patowmack, a though only 
uavign ble for smal! croft, for « cousiderable 
distance from its banks next the city, ex- 
cepting »bout haif a mile ebove the juuc- 
tion of the rivers) will neverthe'ess afford 
a capacious summer harbour ; as a great 
nuniber of ships may rice im the great 
chanel, opposite to, aud below the city. 
The situation of this metropoiis is upon the 
grest post road, equi-cistent from the 
uorthern and southera extremities of the 
Union, and nearly so from the Atioutie and 
Pittsburgh, upou the best navigation, and 
in the midst of » commercial territory, pro- 
bab'y the richest, and commending the 
most extensive internal resources in Ame- 
rica. 


The plan of this city appears to contain 
some important improvements on that of 
the best p'anued cities in the world ; com- 
bining, in a remarkable ¢egree, conve- 
nience, regularity, elegance of prospect, 
and a free circulation of air. The posi- 
tious of the different public edifices, aud 
for the several squares and areas of different 
shapes as they are laid down, were first 
determined on the most advantageous 
ground, commanding the most extensive 
prospects and from their situation sus- 
ceptib.e of such improvements as either 


use or ornament may hereafter require, 
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The Capitol is situated on a most beautiful 
eminence, commanding a complete view of 
every part of the city, aud of a considerable 
part of the country around. The Presi- 
dent's house stands on a rising ground, 
possessing a delightful water prospect, 
together with a commanding view of the 
Capitol, and the most material parts of the 
city. Lines or avenues of direct commu- 
nicationshave been devised to connect the 
most distant and important objects. These 
transverse avenues, or diagonal streets, are 
Jaid out on the most advautageous ground 
for prospect and convenieuce, and are cal- 
culated not only to produce a variety of 
charming prospects, but greatly to faci- 
litate the communication throughout the 
city. N. and 8S. lines, intersected by 
others running due EF. and W. make the 
distribution of the city into streets, squares, 
&c. and those lines have been so com- 
bined, as to meet at certain given points, 
with the divergent avenues, to form, on 
the spaces first determined, the different 
squares or areas. The grand avenues, and 
such streets as lead immediately to public 
places, are from 130 to 160 feet wide, and 
may be conveniently divided into foot 
ways, a walk planted with trees on each 
side, and a paved way for carriages. The 
other streets are from 90 to 110 feet wide. 

In order to execute this plan, Mr. Ellicott 
drew a true meridional line by celestial ob- 
servation, which passes through the area 
intended for the Capitol. This line he 
crossed by another, running due E. and 
W. which passes through the same area. 
These lines were accurately measured,and 
made the bases on which the whole plan 
was executed. He ran all the lines by a 
transit instrument, and determined the 
acute angles by actual measurement, leav- 
ing nothing to the uncertainty of the com- 


pass. 

The city contamed in 1800, 3,210 inha- 
bitants, and in 1803, 4,353, of whom, 940 
were people of colour ; and at the period 
last mentioned about 880 houses, 350 of 
brick, a few of stone, the rest of wood; 
many of these houses are large and hand- 
some. These buildings are in five sepa- 
rate divisions or villages; one near the 
Capitol, one near the navy yard, one at 
Greenleaf’s Point, one near the President's 
house, and one near George-town. This 
last is the smallest, and that at Greenleaf's 
Point is the ‘most solitary. Of seven 
ranges of buildings, each having from two 
to four tenements, two and three stories 
high, not more than three are inhabited ; 
all the other large and elegant buildings 
are falling into ruins. Of twenty-six brick 
houses, two stories high near the Capitol, 
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not more than three or four are habitable ; 
the others are rapidly decaying. There 
are three places for public worship, one 
for Roman Catholics, one for Baptists, and 
oue for Episcopalians. During the session 
of Congress the chaplaius are permitted to 
preach in the Representatives room. The 
hall of the Treasury department is also oc- 
casionally used for public worship. The 
President's house is 170 by 85 feet, two 
stories high. It is built of free white 
stone, the roof covered with slate. The 
plan of the Capitol is to present,when com- 
pleted, a front of 362 feet, but only the 
north wing is yet erected The Hote 
stands at the corner of seventh and eighth 
streets, extending sixty feet on the first, 
120 on the other. The building is of 
brick, the basement is of cut white stone, 
ten feet high, haif of which is under ground, 
It is three stories high ; the first and second 
are fourteen feet high, the third is eleven. 
The Gaol is 100 feet by 26, two stories 
high, the first nine, the second eight feet 
high. In the city are three market houses. 
At the Navy yard are three large brick 
buildings for the reception of naval stores. 
Barracks are erected for the Marines, hav- 
ing a front of 500 feet. 

A canal, connecting Tiber creek with 
the Eastern Branch, has been partially 
executed for a number of years ; the tide 
flows into it five or six inches deep. At 
Greenleaf's Point, is a powder magazine 
and a guard house. ‘lwo bridges are built 
over Rock Creek, which divides the city 
from George-town, The bridge near the 
mouth of the creek has three arches, is 
about 135 feet in length and S6wide. The 
other 650 yards above, is supported by 

iles, is about 280 feet long and 18 wide. 
‘he public Offices occupy two buildings, 
each about 460 feet from the President's 
house, and having a front of 120 feet, 60 
feet wide, two stories high, with a white 
stone basement five or six feet above the 
surface of the ground; each story is sixteen 
feet high. The Treasury department has 
erected two buildings, each two stories: 
high, for the accommodation of its messen- 
gers, &c. 

Washington is separated from George- 
town, in Montgomery, county Maryland, 
on the west by Rock Creek, but that 
town is now within the territory of Colum- 
bia. [tis 42 miles south-west by south of 
Baltimore, 876 from Passamaquoddy, in 
the district of Maine, 500 from Boston, 248 
from New-York, 144 from Philadelphia, 
183 from Richmond, in Virginia, 232 from 
Halifax, in North-Carolina, 630 from 
Charlestown, South-Carolina, and 794from 
Savannah, in Georgia. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Sept. 20, 1814. 

Whether Speculation be a good thing in 
itself, or whether the middle man—for such 
is ‘the Speculator—be an injurious excres- 
cence, growing out of the supertluous im- 
portationus of commerce, or productions of 
manufacture, is a question not to be hastily 
decided. In the struggle between buyer 
and seller, it often happens that valuable 
commodities could not possibly be sold, 
unless some third person stepped in to pur- 
chase them, at a rate on which he hopes 
hereafter to obtain a profit. If these could 
not be soil, how could the man who ma- 
mwactured them obtuia alivelihood? The 
money for which he sells them is absolutely 
necessary to his existence. On the other 
hand, the Specu!ator who has purchased 
the whole, or so great a proportion zs is 
tnatamount tothe whole, of a necessary ar- 
ticle, has advantage over the man who 
must supply his necessities by buying; and 
he iow fixes the price to suit himself. Per- 
haps, it is the extreme to which the prac- 
tice may be carried by avarice, rather then 
the principle itself that is blameable. ‘To 
suit his convenience, the seller may, occa- 
sionally, very properly accept a price some- 
thing below what he ought to insist on; 
and to obtain what he wants without fur- 
ther deiay or trouble, the purchaser may, 
occasioually, give som: titng more than at a 
more favoureble opportunity. If the mid- 
dle man who empioys his own time in sav- 
ing the time of buyer ond seller, demands 
but a fair compensation for his trouble, it 
is clear thet this compensagion is not joss 
to the public: for, tosay the least, the loss 
of time and opportuaity to buyer and sel- 
ler, wou'd, im all probability be to each as 
much as itis to him; and this double in- 
terval which he saves, to them, is in the 
mean while employed to their own perso- 
nai bevefit, and that of the public. ‘The 
same is true of the in onvenience attending 
the prompt obtaiming of wiovey. The turn 
jv his iavour may fairly be granted to the 
middle man by both parties—buyer and 
seller: --his benefit /o them, entities him to 
demand some benefit from them. 

The diffiiuty is, to determine what 
boyutis to set to Speculation. The iniquity 
is, when to raise or jower the market, 
false reports are raised, aud the honest are 
duped; when plans are laid to eutrap the 
unwary, 2nd those who are to be the prey, 
aremarked and injured,—sometimes ruiued. 


In London the general dispersion of in- 
telligence, whether foreign or domestic, 
aifords but rare opportunities for secret ins 
formation to be acted on. It is always 
hazardous. If detected, it acts as a prin+ 
ciple of resistence another time: aay, we 
have knowu persons who were fousd—it 
wes by accident—to receive erpresses from 
suspicious ports, suffer mach ia the confi- 
deuce of those who bad dealt much and 
long with them. 


The out ports are in the habit of watch. 
ing the turn of affairs in London; and a 
report appareutly credible in itself, and 
resting on good authority from London, 
makes a deep impression. ; 

Since ou. last, the effect of report has 
been fully felt, especially in the Cotton 
market, and other produce of the United 
“tates of America. ‘Towards the close of 
last month, goverament seized four vessels 
laden with cotton, which had arrived at 
Liverpool, under the suspicion that they 
were American property ; they were speed- 
ily released, but not till the market for the 
week was lost. Since that the market has 
been agai greatly affected by a surmise, 
or expectation, that the pending vegocia- 
tion between Britaiu and America was 
broken oif:—Dbroken off it was not, but 
be considered 4s suspended, and 
this is no more than might be expected, 
when the course of events since the com- 
missioners left America is considered. They 
could not possibly have received instruc- 
tions to meet a state of things not in the 
contemplation of their principal. Be that 
as it might, the active speculators took the 
opportunity to buy up at improved prices, 
almost all the American articles they could 
meet with, Cottons, especially, felt the 
impu'se, and rose with great rapidity.—— 

Corrons have since somewhat lowered, 
the eat of speculation being over. Surimams 
were as high as 2s. 104d. they fell to 
2s. Séd4 at this price, or in a ratio pro- 
portioned to it, probably, not less than 
10,000 bags were sold in one week. Sea 
Islands cotton fetched at Liverpool, (where 
the fluctuations have been the most consi- 
derable,) from 3s. 7d. to 4s. 2d. ‘The pub- 
lic is waiting to see the resuitof these spe- 
culations: those most deeply concerned 
put a very good countenance on the mat- 
ter, and hoid to their own prices; others 
think that they wiil tind in the issue they 
have burnt their fingers. In the mean while, 
some of the Manchester manufacturers 
have slackened their works, and reported 
s(opping of operations, till the price lowers. 
We hope tais will prove neither extensive 
nor lasting. 
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The price of Dye-woods has been steady, 
but the holders keep firmly to their prices. 
The accumulation of these articles dunug 
a long period of time, does not allow of spe 
culative movements. The stock of Log- 
wood, for iustance, exceeds 12,000 tons : 
of Fustic above 2500 tous. However, the 
demand is increasing iv the couutry; and 
the inference is fair, in behalf of manu- 
factures in which those articles are em- 


ployed. 

Sucars have been lately a considerable 
article of speculation. They have in cou- 
sequence felt some flucturtions not corres- 
pondent to the realdemand. In the early 
part of the mouth the demand wes great, 
the sales went off brisk’y, a though the; 
were exteusive. Lateiy they have abated, 
the spirit of euguiry has somewhat 
failed. 

The refined market, however, is ‘mpror- 
ing: good and fine 'umps 2s. to 3s. higher. 
Bastards scarce. The additions brought 
by the fleets do not prove of thet extent to 
glut the market, ‘This shews the sugment- 
ed consumption at home, as well xs the 
hitherto unsupplied demand abroad. fn 
fact, itis thought that the supply sent: in- 
stantly as the coutinental ports were open, 
afterslying by partially for a time, hos 
been dispersed over Europe: and there is 
reason to infer that the consumption 
throughout Europe, will prove to be con- 
siderably inereased, from what it formerly 
was. ‘To say the least, cargoes now seat 
meet with more ready acceptance, anc 
find channels of transit, either old or new. 

Corrre has been in unprecedented de- 
mand, Most extensive sales have been 
brought forward, such as formerly would 
have overwhelmed the market: they ave 
now taken off at a smal] depreciation, say 
Dutch, 2s. to 4s.; Jamatca, 3s. to 5s. 
However, they do go off, and some very 
fine specimens have realized as high as 
Dutch, 100s. to 108s. Jamaica, 122s. to 
122s. 67. Dominica fine middling, 119s. 

Cocoa commands a reacy sale, if fine: 
the quantity at market is chiefly inferior : 
the request likely to increase. 

Ricr has lately experienced a briskness 
from the arrival of some good Carolina. 
Superior sold freely from 75s. 67. to 76s. 61. 
The quautity of East India on hand is con- 
siderable: not in demand. 

Tonacco is gradually getting into few 
hands: they not only keep up the price, 
but raise the price; the consequence is a 
small demand. The trade purchase just 
what they want for immediate use, but no 
more ; the holder's demand further advances 
as the stock on hand is small, 


Spices are uncerttin as to rising or fall- 
ing. Pimento lately brought for ordinary 
bod. for better 159/. and 16.4. Company's 
Pepper, 1347. Fine Ginger much enquired 
after. 

We have great satisfaction in stating, 
that the Sik lately by the Fast Tudia 
Company bears a premium. The merket 
for stk is inproving generally. Considera- 
bie pur fuses of silk heave been mace on 
the coutinent by English dealers, which 
icnders this improvement the more agreé- 
ible. 


Previstoxs are somewhat more in de- 
mand for Naval purposes. Good fresh 
Beef is wanted: good Pork is in demand; 
the ho'cers expecta rise im the price. 
ferior Bacon weglected: prime very ac- 
veptable. Irish Lutter a supply: the 
high price hos checked the market. The 
Order im t'ouncii of 7th March ‘ast, per- 
mitting the importation of provisions with-’ 
out payment of duty is expired, This will 
check the importstion into this country 
from France of cows, ca!ves, hugs. powtry, 
eges, game, sheep, lambs, beef, mutton, 
pork, hams, tongues, butter, cheese, po- 
tatoes, rice, and other articies, by which 
the prices were kept down in the towns si- 
tuated un the channe!. The following are 
the importation duties on the undermen- 
tioned articles :—Butter, 58 134 per cwt. 
bavon aud hams 41. 11s. 04d, ditto; eggs, 
Ohi, for every 120; cheese, 4s, 434. per 
cwt.; lard, 7s. Lid. ditto; tongues, Is. 113d. 
the dozen. 


Tne average price of Sugar in lest Satur- 
day night's Gazette, was 72s. 62d, 
of Wheat per quarter, 79s. Ex- 
port and hounty price is 77s. 8d. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


It is not the value of Premiums, nor 
the extent of their immediate operation, 
nor the number of the members, that can 
give cousequence to an AGRICULTURAL So- 
these are comparatively iusigni- 
ficaut. Itis the spirit of improvement uni- 
versally diffused over a little spot, and in 
perpetual operation by every head and by 
every haud, that forms the standard by 
which it is to be estimated. Whoetever 
theory may have suggested, or practice ac- 
complished elsewhere, the Members of such 
Society kuow—for they have a public li- 
brary of Agricu!turs] Writings ;—while 
every manageable spot in the parish is an 
occasional scene of experiment, the whole 
is an agricultural school, and a pottérn 
worthy of being followed every where. 
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In a parish in the county of Dumfries, 
(Ruthwell) a parish Bank has been estab- 
lished for the safe deposit of the savings of 
the industrious poor, aud in the course of 
four years the extra earnings there lodged 
have amounted to upwards of One Thou- 
sand Pounds, \n the Highland Society, at 
their last general Meeting, this was ad- 
verted to by some patriotic members, and 
the example recommended for general 
adoption. We believe there is an institu- 
tion somewhat similar at Bath. 

Essex.—Every one in this county, as 
well as in the neighbouring counties, has 
the greatest reason to be thankful, for one 
of the finest harvests ever remembered. 
The corn has been carted (except where 
the farmer was too much in a hurry), in 
most excellent order ; and indeed the 
whole is completed in a manner most satis- 
factory, both to the master and labourer. 
The wheats are not expected to yield so 
much per acre, as last years the ear being 
somewhat lighter. Barley, Oats, and peas, 
_are a great crop. The produce of Beans 
js very small, compared with the rest.— 
The Turnips are much improved by the 
late rains. All kinds of live stock are 


looking downward, in price. Wool con- 
tinues to advance. 

Warwicksutre.—The harvest is com- 
pletely over ; never was a finer season, in 
the memory of man. The wheat on light 
lands is not so productive as last year ; but, 
on the wheat lands (properly so called) 
the yield was never greater. Barley is an 
abundant crop. Oats rather beyond the 
average. ‘The dry-weather has checked 
the growth of the turnips considerably ; 
and whether the raius towards the close of 
the month will restore them, is matter of 
doubt. ‘The price of store-sheep has fallen 
considerably, in consequence; no fat 
ware of any description, upholds last 
month's prices. ‘The pasture grounds have 
gone off; but the season is not too far ad- 
vanced for their renovation. The falows 
are unusually clean for the reception of 
wheat ; which is now getting into the 
ground apace. Wool still bears, great 
prices, and is in gh demand. Trade of 
every denomination is byisk: artisans are 
in fall employ. The wheat -markets are 
rather on the advance, owing to a demand 
for seed, which is customary at this season, 
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Schedule of the New Bounties, Drawbacks, Duties, &c. on SUGAR, 
(The Bounty commenced on the 5th of August.) 


Drawback on 


DUTY to be paid on Sugar, the 


Pp . of BROWN Sugar of British|Bounty on|Bounty on) produce of the British Planta- 


or MUSCOVADO Plantation in the 


slvefined Su-jother refin-) tions, or of the Islands of Mar- 


SUGAR, at state asigar, calledied Sugar,in| tinique, Mariegalante, Guada- 


Drawbacks, Boun- 


imported, and} Bastards, 
‘ bounty on refin-| or refined 
ties, and Duties are ed Sugar, being} Loaf Sugar, whole, or 


Loaf, com- loupe, St. Eustatia, St.Martin’s 
and Saba, upon the Entry 
thereof from the warehouse, to 


plete and 


payble. ground or pow-| brokcn in |Lump duly be shipped for the purpose of 
dered Sugar. pieces. refined. exportation. 

Exported ina 

Br.Sh|Fo. Sh. 

If the average of sd) ad 
Brown orMusco- 

vado Sugar oo § Brown or Muscov.| 0 6] 1 6 
not 45s. 
the ewt........ 

fit shail exceed Brown or Muscov.| 0 6) 1 6 

45s. and not 50s. Che | cut. White or Clayed | 5 6] 6 6 

If it shall exceed Brown or Muscoy.| 2 6) 3 6 

58s. and not 60s.¢| the ewt. | 18s. ewt. | 318. cwt.5 White or Clayed |7 8 6 

If it shal! excced Brown or Museov.| 4 6) 5 6 

60s. and not 62s. 16s. the cwt. | 16s. ewt. | 27s. ewt.) White or Clayed | 9 6 10 6 

hd it shall exceed Brown or Muscovy. 6 6) 7 6 

Ms. the ewt. | Is. ewt. | 23s.ewt. lWhiteor Clayed 6) 12 7 

Py the above Prices are to be taken, exclusive of the Duties of Customs, paid or payable om 

the Importation of Sugar, és 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of 
their dates, with the Aitornies, 


vankropts. Aug 2 

Birkinshaw N. of the Outwoods, Little 
Eatun, Derby, timber-merchant. 
Lowes and Co. Temple. 

Bellairs A. W. Stamford, Bellairs J. Derby, 
and Bellaire G. of Leicester, bankers. Sol 
Bar>or, Fetter-lane 

Carvick J. P. Southampton-row, Russell- 
square, merchant, Sci. Moutrion, Basing- 
hail-strect, 

Huyst W. Portsea, biscuit baker. Sol. Wills- 
hen, Salbury-strect, Strand. 

Lewis W. Liaubister, Radnor, farmer. Sol. 
Rosser, Red Lion-square. 

Pitman J. M. Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
tallowchandler. Sols. Evitt aud Co. Hay- 
dou-square. 

Spry J. UH. Bath, apotheeary. Sols. Frowd 
and Co. Serle-street, Linculn’s Tau. 

Sesright B. Liverpool, merchant. Sol. 
Greaves, Liverpool. 

Stevens Juha, Manchester, linen-draper. Sol. 
Huxley, Temple. 

‘Tayl.r M. Bristol, coeper. Sols. Whitcombe 
and Co, Serjeant’s Inu, Pleet-street. 

Waters W. Brecon, butcher. Scl. Pewtriss, 
Verulam-bviidings, Gray’s Inn. 

23, 

.C. Beaumont, sen. and C. Beanmont, jun. of 
Southampton-place, Bloomsbury, coach-ma- 
kers —G. Bruin, of Tooley-stvect, Southwark, 
merchant —L. Levy and G Childers, of East 


Smithfield, slopsellers—W. White, of Ton- 
-badge, Kent, common brewer.—W. Coldham, 
of Great Wild-street, Lincoin’s Iun-filds, 
cheesemonger.—T. Chapman, of Littlebury 
Mills, Essex, mealiman —T.-B Foden, late of 
Birwingham, liquor-merchant. 


BANKRUPTBY 6. 
Zachary W. and Glaister S. of Shoreditch, 
brewers. 
BANKRUPTS. 


“Alston W. Heybridge Hall, Essex, farmer. 


Sol. Stevens, Hatton-garden. 
Bradley H. Laverpoool, merchant. Sol. Pas- 
more, Waruford-court, Throgmorton-street. 
Cunliffe R. Castleton, Laucashire, 
Maoufacturer. So/. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 
Couper G. Stockport, Cheshire, shopkeeper 
Sols. Milne and Parry, Temple. 
Emberton J. Monkwell-street, trimming- 
manufacturer. S Davies, Lothbury. 
Heath R. Holborn, paper-hanger. Sods. Bland- 
ford and Murray, Temple. 
Hurst Messrs. Portsea, Southampton, contrac- 
_tors, Suds, Bleasdale and Co. New Inn. 
Neville R. Stafford, cordwainer. Scl. Smart, 
Temple. 
Rivet J. New Kent Road, builder. Sol. Hat- 
ton, Dean-street, Tooley-street. 
Suffolk G. Stoke Golding, Leicestershire, 
hosier. Sols. Jervis and Co. Hinckley. 
Storey T. Bishopwearmouth, Durham, ship- 
ewner. Sol, Blakiston, Symond’s Inn. 


Wilson G. Great St  Helen’s, broker. Sof. 
Comberford, Copthall-court, Throgmorton- 
street. 

CERTIFICATES, Aug. 27. 

.P. Graham, Wimborne Minster, Durham, 
paper-maker.—W. Smith, of Portsea, linen- 
draper —T. Hirst and J Battye, of Heck- 
moudwike, Yorkshire, merchants.—J.Shoobert, 
of Morning-lane, Hackney, cooper —E. Simms, 
of Avhborne, Derbyshire, dealer-—G. Emery, 
of Oakhill, Somersetshire, maltster. 


BANKRUPTCY 9. 
Needham John, of Hargate Wall, Derby- 

shire, cottou-spinner. 

BA K?UPTS. 

Bond Messrs. Marton, Yorkshire, cotton-mant- 
factarers. S.ds Exley and Co. Furnival's 

Curtis G. Garden-row, St. George’s-fields, 
blacking-manufacturer. Scl. Gibbard, Mill- 
bank-street, Westminster. 

Hubaud D. Long Dean Mill, Castle Combe, 
Wiltshire, paper-manufacturer. Sol. High- 
moor, Scott's-yard. 

Kingsford J. Sandwieh, Kent, carpenter. Sol. 
Williams, Cursitor-street, Chaucery-lane. 
Lang J. Manchester, linen-dr»per. Sol. For- 

rest, Liverpool. 

Thompson L. Birmingham, beokseller. Sol. 
Egerton, Gray's lnn-square. 

Wetherall C Salford, Lancashire, butcher. 
Scls Milne and Co. Temple. 

sug. 30. 

David Barnett, Portsea, mercer.—Henry 
Bennett, Burystreet, scrivener—Robert Tod- 
man, Wood-street, warebhouseman.—Joha King, 
Blandford Forum, draper—J Cooper, Maa- 
chester, flour-dealer —Peter Cusack, Norwich, 
tailor —G. Edmund Platt, Bakewell, manufac- 
turer of marble ware. William Sheppard, 
Bath, bateher.—J. Pritchard, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, apothecary —J. Hodgson and E. Pear- 
son, Liverpool merchants —J. Rothwell, Hal- 
liwell, bleacher —J. Silke, Ipswich, tinen- 
draper —J. Brook, Longreyd Bridge, Hud- 
dersfield, clotu-dresser-—W. Knight, Bagshot, 
miller.—R. Blacbford, jaaior, Lombard- 
street, laceman. 

BANKRUPTCY suprRsepen.—Aug- 13. 
James J. Haverfordwest. shopkeeper. 

BNKRUPTS. 

Binney J Charles-street, Southwark, baker. 
Sol. Newton, Lyon’s-inn. 

Bryant L. of Bath, wive-merchant. 
Woodhouse, Temple. 

Bland R. Lancaster, merchant. Sel. Chippen- 
dall, Great Qu en-street. 

Bass and Needham, Manchester, cotton-mer- 
chants. Sel. P. Hurd, Temple. 

Boyeson A. Albion-street, Blackfriars, mer- 
chant. Sol. Sheffield, Great Prescot-street, 
Goodman’s-fields. 

Dent T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, spirit-mer- 
ehant. Sol W Gray’s-ion. 

Fariow I. Northumberland-street, Strand, coal 
merchant Sol. Upstenc, Charles-street, 
Cavendish-square, 
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Gompertz A. Great Winehester-street, mer- 
chout. Sol. Young, Charlotte-street, Man- 
sion House. 

Gray J. Holloway, Middlesex, merchant. Sols. 
Mayhew and Co. Symond’s-inn. 

Heliyer J. Portsea, baker. Sol. Briggs, 
Essex-street, Strand. 

Kemp, W. Bath, banker. Sols. Sweet and 
Stokes, Basinghall-street. 

Knowles and Sheffield, merchants. 
Sol. Duncan, Gray’s-inu. 

Liddard L. A. Langbourn-chambers, Fen- 
church-street, merchant. Sol Nind, Throg- 
morton-street. 

Smith J. Bistol, cabinet-maker, Sol. T. Heelis, 
Staples Ion. 

Thackeray J. Garratt, Manchester, cotton- 
spiuner, Sel. Edge, Manchester. 

Whittington R. Neath, Giamorganshire, 
liquor-seiler. Poole and Co. Gray's Lun. 

3, 

J. Gibbs, of Stilton, Huantingdoushire, vic- 
tualler Clements, of Wapping-wall, ship- 
chandler —J. G. Merle, of Piccadilly, aue- 
tioneer—E Jones, late of Apple-Tree-yard, 
St. James's, wholesale perfaumer—J. L. Hirst, 
of Wood-street, warchouseman.—J. White, of 
Hoxton, Middlesex, merchaut—F. Fearne, of 
Angel-couit, Throgmorton-street, insurance- 
broker. 


BANKRUPTCIES 16. 
Dadd G. of Vauxhall-place, Sonth Lambeth, 

surveyor. 

Parry lL. of Butt-lane, Deptford, potter. 

BANKRUPT. 

Bayly H. St. Alban’s, corn-chandler. Sol. 
ikins, Exchequer Office, Lincolu’s-inn. 
Cruso T. Norwich, liquor- ‘merchant. Soll, 

Bleasdale and Co. New Ian. 

Drake F. Plymouth, baker. Sods, Collett and 
Co. C hancery- bene, 

Hobbins E. Louth, Lincoln, innholder. Sol. 
Barber, Gray's Inn. square. 

Lewis T. Gray’s Inn, scrivener. Sol. Waskett, 
Verulam- buildings, Gray's Inn. 

Lester J. Broad street-buildings, merchant. 
Sols. Lowless and Co. St. Mildred’s-conrt, 
Poultry. 

Ring T. Eiristol, cooper, Sols. Price and Wil- 
liams, Lincoln’s-inw. 

Saunders Messrs. Lamibeth-road and High Hol- 
bora, horse-dealers. Sol. Reilly, Clement's 
Inu. 

Taylor TF. Watton, Norfolk, licensed hawker. 
Scl.T Tilhary, Falcon-street, Faleon-square. 

Weisford Kingsiand-road, timber-merchant. 
Sel. Willonghby, Clifford’s-ian. 

7. 

G. Davis, of Providence-buildings, New 
Kent-road, carpenter —J. Evans, of Margate, 
vietualler—D. Mould, of Newcastle-under 
Lyme, brash-maker —A. Lee. late of High- 
street, Bloomsbury, siik-mercer —R. Denver- 
of incas-street, Rotherhithe, engine-maker. 
—H_E. Payne, of Upper-street, Islington, pa- 
|e aes r—J. Sutton and J. Bartlett, of 

igh-street, Bloomsbury, shoenakers —J, 
Adamson, late of Wavertree, Lancashire, 


miller —S. 8. Sauggs, of Lizard-street, Bar- 


tholomew-square, builder.—W. Armitage, of 
Upperthorpe, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant.—W. 
Bowen, of Jermyn-street, Westminster, sadler, 
—W. F. Powney, of Walhem-gieen, victual- 
ler —R. Habitshaw, of Biackburn, tinen-dra- 
per—J. Burgess, of Bedford-street, Covent 
garden, druggist —J. Cole, jun. of Bath, 
music-seller.—K. Rochester, of Nerth Shields, 
grocer —N. Hyam, late of Duke-street, Ald- 
gate, fishmonger—C Delahault, of Birming- 
ham, Spanish lcather dresser. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED —Aug. 2. 


Coates R. late of Falsgrave, Yorkshire, stones 
mason, 

Stanley O. of Pitchcome, Gloucestershire, 
clothier. 


RANKRUPTS. 

Bagshaw J. Harding's Booth, Staffordshire, 
butter facter. Sod. WV. Price, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Carruther T. and R. of Oakshaw-hill, Cum- 
berland, bacou-fectors. Sols, Mounsey and 

aud Co. Staple’s-lun. 

Clarke C. L. late of Enfield, Middlesex, cam 
peater. Sol. Jessopp, Clifford's Inn. 

Cheesebrough J. Liverpool, merchant. Sols, 
Cooper aud Co. Southampton-buildings. 

Gale J. of Axminster, linen-draper, Sols, 
Sweet and Co. Basinghali-street. 

Hemming S. Birmingham, baker. Sol. Eger- 
ton, Gray's lon-square. 

Humphreys T. of Threadveedie-street, mer- 
chant. Sols. Griffith and Co. Liverpool. 
Lewis Gray’s Inn, scrivener. Sol. Waskett, 

Gray’s fun. 

Lumb S. of Leeds, auctioneer. So/. Robinson, 
Essex- strect, Strand. 

Stapley J of Wadhurst, Sussex, farmer. 
Sols. Blandford and Co. Teniple. 

Siffikin H. of Bush-laue, London, merchant. 
Scls. Gatty and Co. Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street. 

Smith J. of Great Marlow, stonc-mason. Sol, 
Nash, Henley-upon-Thames. 

Serrel] W. late of Great Tower-hill, ship- 
broker, Sol. Druce, Billiter-square. 

Sheaths’ and Dixon, of Boston, Lincolnshive, 
merchants. Sol. Gaskell, Gray's Lon. 


CERTIFICATES. Sept. 10, 

T. Want, of Dorney, Buckinghamshire, 
corn-dealer—J, Marks, of Mauchester, ware- 
houseman —J. A. Wilson, late of Foye, Here- 
fordshire, money scrivener.—J. Peters, of Fri- 
day-street, Cheapside, dealer —J. Whatley, of 
Nottingham, mercer.—J. W. Pepper, of Veal, 
butcher.—F. Havard, of Hereford, seedsman, 
—K Longridge, of Painsher, Durham, colhery- 
undertaker —T. Taylor, of Chester, comb. 
maker—M. Newsham, of ship-aliey, Well- 
close-square, embrelle-maker—vJ. Paul, of 
Chester, co.ch-maker. 


BANKRUPTS.—Aug. 23. 
Anderson J. of Wormwood-street, merchant, 
Sels. Griffith and Co. Liverpool. 
Bottumore S. Nottingham, confectioner. Sol. 
Wilkinson, Nettingham. 
Hartley T. Manchester, butcher. Sol. Hurd, 
Temple. 
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Hatton R. Upton, Oxfordshire, paper-maker. 
Sol. Meredith, Lincolu’s-Inn. 

Haslam J. Hardshaw within Windle, Lan- 
caster, miller, Sols. Shephard and Co. Bed- 
ford-row, 

Haghes R. Liverpool, timber-merchant. Sols. 
Shephard and Co. Bedfurd-row. 
Mott B. Smarden, Kent, dealer. Sol. R. 

James, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 

‘Penistone G. Marchmont-street, Branswick, 
square, straw-hat-maker. Sol. Harvey, 
Staples Ina. 

certiricates, Sept. 13. 

T. Merricks, of Liverpool, bricklayer —W. 
Idden, of Croston, Lancaster, linen-draper. 
—J. Sinkins, late of Menway-street, Oxford- 
street, linen-draper —B. Fish, of Salford, Lan- 
caster, victualler—W. W. Hyde, of King- 
ston-upon-Hull, cabinet-maker—W. Hardaker, 
of Middle Shitlington, near Wakefield, shop- 
keeper. —H. Fera, of Cheltenham, painter — 
%. Probett, of Leamiugton Priers, Warwick, 
stable-keeper—F. S. Nodia, late of Lime- 
street, merchant.—J. Nodin, of Water-laue, 
Thames-street, merchant. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—Aug. 27. 

Dyer John, of Goswell-street, Middlesex, 
watch case maker. 

Dayman Rev. C. of Pouadstock, Cornwall, 
dealer. 

Heald James, of Cafeaton-street, London, 
warehouseman. 


RANKRUPTS, 
Ayre R. Spalding, Lincoln, merchant. Scls 


Jenkins aud Co. New Ina, London. 

Croft Thomas, Manchester, merchant. 
Makinson, Temple, London. 

Carruthers T. Oakshaw-hill, Camberland, but- 
ter-dealer. Sol. Young, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion House. 

Douglas W. F. Aldersgate-street, baker. Sol. 
West, Red Lion-street, Wapping. 

Fox G. Thayer-street, Manchester-square, sur- 
geou. Sol, Ficke, Pinners’ Hall, Old Broad- 
street. 

Ford J. Uley, Glocester, clothier. Sols. Vi- 
zard and Co. Lincoln’s lon. 

Frost R. K. Launceston, Cornwall, maitster. 
Sol. Walker, Chancery-lane. 

Hyde Messrs. of Tunstead, York, merchants. 
Sols, Duck-worth and Co. Maachester. 

Halstead and Mottershead Messrs. Healey 
Wood, Lancaster, cotten-spiauers. Sol. 
Hurd, Inner Temple. 
oore W. and E. Ripon, York, flax dressers. 
Sols Exley and Co. Furnival’s Ion. 

Mottershead J. Habergham Eaves, Burnley, 
Lancaster, cotton-spinner. Sol. Hurd, luner 
Temple: 

Spry J. Bath, apothecary. Sols. Frowd and 
Co. Serle-street, Lincolu’s Inn. 

Fhornton J. Leeds, broker. Sol. Robinson, 
Essex-street, Strand. 

certiricates, Sept. 17. 
John Few, of Downham, Isle of Ely,. Cam- 
bridge, farmer. William Hollett, fate of 

Gharlotte Town, Prince Edward's Islaud, but 


Sol. 
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free 


now of Deptford, Surrey, merchant. Samuel 
Sparrow, the younger, of Store-street, St. Pan. 
eras, Middlesex, upholsterer. Rees Price, of 
Regeacy-place, Blackfviavs-road, Surrey, sure 
geon. John Jenkins, of Cow-court, Rother- 
hithe, Surrey, timber-merchant. E. Waters, of 
Newport, Monmouth, eval-merchant. Francis 
Thompson, sen. aud Fraucis Thompson, jan, 
Paternoster-row, London, brokers. Robert 
Copland, the younger, of Liyerpoo!, merchaut, 
Samuel Rye, late of Egham, Surrey, brewer. 


SCOTLAND. 
SPQUESTRATIONS. 


Bonar W. merchant, Leith. 

Brunton James and Co. merchants, Leith, 

Brown Daniel, baker, Stranraer. 

Dow James and (oc. merchants, Glasgow. 

Edwistoa, J. farmer, Birkenshaw. 

Evans H. aad R. merchants, Leith. 

Grieve David, grocer, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 

Kedslie Alex and F. B, Praecr, Leith, vintnergy 

Kidston Phomas, merchant, Glasgow. 

Lothian W. merchant, Edinburgh 

Low H. A. wood merchant, Aberdeen. 

Miller Alex. merchant, Letth 

Muir Jobn, grocer, Thornhill, Dumfries. 

M’Lean John and James aud Co. merchaaty 
Stranraer. 

Moere Rebert, merchant, Leith. 

Pitcairn Alex. jun. bookseller, Edinburgh. 

Paterson Alexander, cattle dealer, at Mille 
town, of Corsindue. 

Paterson John, cattle desler, at Millhead, of 
Midmar. 

Shields Finley, merchant, Port Glasgow. 

Stewart T. vinegar manufacturer, Leith, 

Scott Johu, merehant, in Leith. 

Taylor Robert, sen. grocer, in Glasgow, 

Thomson Lewis, smith, Edinburgh. 

Tubis James, merchont, St. Audrew's. 

Whitehead John, jun. grocer, Glasgow, 


IRELAND. 


BANKRUPTS,. 


Blair William, of Stigo, shopkeeper. 

Eves Joshua, Edendary, in King’s County, 
linen draper. 

Foy Hugh, of Letterkenny, Donegal, merchant 

James Ja. Ly. Limerick, merchant. 

Lahy Thomes, Fermoy, Cork, coal merchant, 

Merrick W. Br. Tuam, Galway, d. and ch. 

Moran Thomas, Sackviile-styeet, Dublin, 
vintner. 

Singleton Susannah, of Cork-bill,- Dublin, 
cutler. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Bernard Hoey, of Dundaik, merchant, d. aad 
ch. to be allowed 13th August. 

O’Beirne Hugh, of Sligo, merchant, d. aud 
ch. to be allowed 16th August. 

O'Neill Patrick, of Tipperary, shopkeeper, @. 
and ch. to be allowed 13th August. 

Rowe Luke, of Limerick, apotheeary, d. and 
ch. to be allowed 13th August. 


Silk Owen, of Beresford-street, Dublin, brewer. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


~ Dryness 
by Leslie’s 
Baromet 


29,92 52 Cloudy 
382 41 Showry 
72 (60 Cloudy 
"52 | 0 Rain 
‘54 Showry 
‘84 (63 Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

5 Pair 

Fair 

2 Fair 
Cloudy 

Fair 

‘60 Fair 

Rain 

Clou 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Pair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

53 | 74 Fair 

60 | 75 Fair 

London Premiums of Lisurance, 

September 21. 


At I. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, Plymouth, 
and Falmouth, 

At 1 g. Yarmouth, Hull, Newcastle, aud 
Portsmouth. 

At 3 to 4 gs. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry, 
Bristol, Chester, aud Liverpool. N. B. 
Uncertain on account of American Privateers 
in Irish aud St. Georges Channel: upto 5 gs. 

At 21s. France; back 4 gs. 

At2to3 qs. Gottenburgh. Home same. At 
5 gs. Madeira. ret. 2}. Home 10 gs. 

At 4 to5qs. East-India, Comp ships. 

At 6 gs. Gibraltar, returns 2; with returns 
Howe with returns. Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto; 
Home the same, ret 2 gs. for convoy. 

At 6 gs. Leeward Islands, with convoy, re- 
turns 2. gs. Cape of Good Hope, Africa, 
Malaga, &c. 7 gs. 

At 10 to 15 gs. Western Isles. 

At7 gs. Jamaica, with convoy; return 3. 3 
Home 109s. 

At 8 gs. Brazils, home 10 gs. 

At 8 to 10 gs. East-Indies, out and home, 

Malta, Sicily, &c 2 gs. ret. 3. 

At 8 os. Honduras, ret. 4. 

At 12 to 15gs. Canada, Newfoundland, ret 
Home 20 gs. ret. 10 gs. 

$1. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. Steckholm, 5 gs. 
Home 5 to 10 gs. 

At 25 to 30 gs. Southern Whale Fishery; ont 
and home. 


8 o'clock 
Noon, 


Morning. 
Height of 
Barome, 
Inches 


54 


| 
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LONDON MARKETS. 
WHEAT. 
7,776 quarters average 72s 07d 
Sept. 3 .. 7,009 708 Bid 
FLOUR 
Aug, 19 .. 18,302 Sacks. average. 72s lid 
Sept.. 2 .. 10,148 248 
BREAW, Quarters POTATOES, 
Aug. 29 Ware 60s —d 100s —d 
Sept. 6 Midls. 40s —d 50s 
12 Red —s—d 
19 ONIONS. 
per Bushel 4s —d 6s —d. 


Aug. 13 .. 
~ 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the Offxl. 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 
1814 s. djs. d. sa. 
Aug. 29 


6 0 
Sept. 9 .. 6 0 
6 0 
6 0 


6 4 
4 
6 4 


Grenada, &c. 
Brown 
Fine... 
Martinique Tete 
Hovannah Fine 


6 4 
SUGAR, 


97s to 
1078 to 1129 
100s to 104s 


COTTON TWIST, 
Sept 27. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 48, 3d. 
No. 120 9d. 
2d quality, No. 40 3s, 9d, 
Discount—10 to 12} per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance: 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Aug 29... 51s Od to SI 6 | 508 Od to 57 6 
Sept 5 .. 50s 6d 55 6155s 6d 566 
12 .. 5isk9d 540/428 Od 586 
19... —s fd 0d —0 
LEATHER, 
Butts, 50 to 56ib. 26d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 22t |  54lb. per doz. 36s 
Crop hides for cut, 24d | Ditto 50 to 70.. 42s 
Flat Ordinary ..‘ 20d | Seals, Large.... 
Soap; yellow, 98s.; mottled 110s., curd 114s, 
Canpurs; per doz. I4s. 5d. ; moulds 11s, 6d, 


Course of Lxchunge. 
Amsterdam, us. 35-4 | Bilboa 29 
Ditto at sight 35 | Palermo, per oz. 125d. 
Rotterdam 10-17 | Leghorn 5% 
Hamb. us. 24 32-10 | Genoa 
Altona us, 24 32-54] Venice, in eff: 

Paris, d.d. 23-30 | Naples 
Ditto, 2 us. 23-50 Lisbon 
Madrid in paper 40, Oporto 
Ditto eff. 43 Dublin 
Cadiz, in paper 40] Cork 

Cadiz, eff. 43 

Agio Bank of Holland, 3 per cent. 


HAY aad STRAW. 
St. James’s. Whitechapel. 
Hay. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Sept. 20th, 1814. 


£. 
Awerican pot-ash, perewt. 3 15 
Ditto pearl...... 4 2 
Barilla 
Brandy,Cogniac,bond gal. 0 5 
Camphire, refined .. lb. @ 6 
Ditto unrefined .. cwt.16 0 
Cochineal, garb. bond, ib. 1 18 
Ditto, East-India .... 
Coffee, fine bond... .cwt. 
Ditto ordinary ...... 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, tb. 
Ditto Jamaica .. 
Ditto Smyrua .. 
Ditto East-India 
Caorrants, Zant....cwt.. 
Elephants’ Teeth 
Scrivelloes 18 
Flax, Riga ........ ton 85 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 65 
Galls, Turkey .... cwt. 12 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 
Ditto, English .... 0 
GumArabic,Turkey,ewt. 8 
Hemp, Riga,...... ton 52 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 51 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 0 
Ditto East-India.... 0 
Iron, British bars .. ton 14 
Ditto Swedish 25 
Ditto Norway ...... 15 
Lead in pigs teens fod 29 
Ditto red ...... tom 32 
Lead white ...... ton 2 
Logwood chips .,.. ton 13 
Madder, Dutch crop,ewt. 5 
Mahogany ........ ft. 0 
Oil, Lucea,.25 gal. jar 19 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 68 
Ditto whale ........ 37 
Ditto Florence, } chest 3 
Pitch, Stockholm , .cwt. 
Raisins, bloom,...cwt. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib. 
Silk, raw, .. Ditto .. 
Ditto, Russia, white 
Ditt yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin in blocks......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, |b. 
Ditto Virginia ...... 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 
Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton 
: 

Port, bond pipe .. 
Ditto Madeira........ 35 
Ditto Vidonia 72 
Ditto Caleavella ...... 72 
Ditto Sherry...... butt 45- 
Ditto Mountain ...... 27 
Ditto Claret,,.... hogs 20 
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Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, 


Fire-Office Shares, Sept. 


Canals. 


Chesterfield Div. 6! 

Chelmar and Blackwater .... 89 — 
Coventry, Div. 401. ...... +. 810 — 
Crinan 

Dudley Div. 21.......... 

Erewash Div. 46! 


Grand Junction Div. 71. .... 220 — 218 — 


Grand Surry 

Ditto (optional loan) 

Grand 
Huddersfield 

Kennett and Avon..........+ 

Ditto (new) ........ 
Laneaster Div: 

Leeds and Liverpool Div. 81. 206 — 
Monmouthshire Div. 10!..... 160 — 
Montgomery 
Regent's 

Shropshire 
Stratford .... 
Swansea... 


26 10 


Docks. 
Commercial New ........ 
East County .... 

London 54 
West India 9)... 158 — 
Road. 
Highgate Archway 501.sh... 10 — 

Insurance Companies. ‘4 
Atlas 501.,.51. 317 
Birmingham 10001. sh.1001.pd, 200 — 
Eagle 501. sh. 51. pd. 22 
Globe 1001. Div. 61. ........ 112 — 
Hope 501... 51. pd 
Imperial 500 sh. 501. pd. .... 
London Fire .......... 
Ditto Ship 
Rock 201. sh...2l. pd. ...... 
Union Fire and Life 1001. sh. 

201. pd. 


Water Works. 
Chetsea 101. .... 12 5 
East London 70 — 
Portsmouth & Furlington 501. 21 — 
Bridges. 
Strand 100}. sh. all pd 
Ditto Aanually........ ... 
Literary Institutions. 

London 75 gs. sh. .......... 
Russell 25 gs. sh. .., 
Surry 30 gs. sh............. 

Miscellaneous. 
Auction Mart 501. sh. ...... 
London Commercial Sule 

Room 1001. sh. .......... 
Do. FlourComp.251.sh. 14l.pd. 5 — 
Gas Light and CokeCompany 20 — 
Drury Lane Theatre Old 


Renters Shares 5001.,... 


85 — $2 — 
Birmingham Diy. 301. ...... 650 — — — 
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from 


‘Daily Prices of STOCKS 


ent. 


Reduced 
3p. Cent 
Cousols. 
Cousols. 

; Navy 

Cent. 
Irish 
5 p.Cent. 
Long An- 
nuities. 
Imperial. 
3 p.Cent 
Ditto An- 
uuities 


| 


— (16 11-16 
97 j 
— 13-16 
— 6 13-16 


Liste 
Dries 


~ 
| 38 
w 


25/256 66! 
26:257 664 
27, — 
29) — 6526 
30 256: 66 6: 
31,259 653 
Sept | | 
1254 
2! Londen 
3] — 65% 
— 65% 
652 6} 
7 


~ 


| 
PELE ETT 


am 


ass Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS. FRENCH FUNDS 


From August 21, to 
Sentember 15. 


nal 


n 


5 per 
Cent. | Bank 
Actions 


Government 


Stock, 


nd Ca 


Gra 
Loan 6 per cent. 


rand Canal 
Loan, 4 per ct. 
Loon, 6 per ct. 


Stock, 34 per ct. 
benture 5 per ct. 


Government 
City Dubli 
Royal Canal 


Bonds. 


Stock, 


. Hr. 
73 
74 
75 


fr. € 
1142 — 
1145 
1150 — 
1155 
1160 - 
1170 — 


1155 4 
1160 — 
1162 
1165 
1182 
1195 
1215 
1215 
1202 
12.0 
87 
87 1217 


G 


Government Le- 
benture 3} per ct. 
Government Le- 
Treasury Bills 


79% 102 


| 


313 


792 |1091) — 
791 1014 
— (1012 1014 


2 


| Grand Canal 
| trish Bank. 


os 
Rie 


B 


AMERICAN FUNDS. 


AT NEW YORE 


September 20. IN LONDON. June 5. 


3 percent. ..... 96 
Old 6 per cent. ......) — 
New 6 per cent.......) — 
Louisiana, 6 per cent| — 
Bank Shares Q0 Sellers 


By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 


1205 
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| Mm yey | le 
Z| 
22,297 | == Sp | 662 
22257 | 16 | | 603 
— — | 15 | 67 
104 15 | 66: 
| 6 | | j 15 | 664, 
| 6: $23 | 14 652 
6! 82% | | — | 14 66 
‘ 6 822 — — 657 
| S23 _ 24d M4 65° 
6: 83 | 954} — 16 9-16) — pe 23 }—/| 13 66 
rnt 
6: 1 | 25 12 653 
6 | 13 66 
13 661 
6 | 13 66% 
— | 12 66 
9 — 66: | 12 66 
6! | 13 66 
+ 6 | 14 66 
| | | 13 66 
M4 —| — | 6 | 13 65} 
15| 6 } 13 652 
16 —| — | 13 65 
17) — 65 64 13 65 
43} 64% 33 64! 
— [633 633 3 | | | "| 634 
— 
| 
im. } 
| 
-= Avg | 
11/200 | 23 
24 
13/200 27 [77 
— || 28 \79 4 
26) 1992 
Sept. 


